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F. we could relich naked truth, che The | 
would not want, to 


ornaments w ton lends her; are 


but her pure and delicate 1 hr does not ſu 
ſooth the ſenſes of man; s 


which is too troubleſome to his natural levity. To 


r ern 9 


pure ideas which mind ; 
e 
is 


and unchangeable of virtue does not alva 


affect him; it is not to chew him truth; 
muſt be painted amiable (a). 

We chall examine the of Telemachus in theſe 
two views, —— : and we shall 
endeavour to shew that or has infirndbed more 


than the ancients by che ſublimity of bis moral , and 


* This diſcourſe has been reviſed, altered and improved in 
many places, according to corrections communicated * Mr. 
Ramley, who is the authoc of i. 


(a) Lets ee parinquemonendo. © 
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| that he has pleaſed as much as they by imirating aff 


275 * f inſtruct 
There are two ways of i ing men 
in order to render them good: The firſt, 1 2 4 
by shewing them the deformity of vice, poetry. 
and its fatal conſequences, which is the 
chief deſign of tragedy: The ſecond, by diſcovering 
rhe . virtue, 14 its happy end, which is = 
roper c er of the or epic poem. T 
— which belong * e "Tak are terror and 
pity 3 thoſe which agree to the latter, are admitation 
love. In one, the actors ſpeak ; in the other, the 
poet makes the narration, 
The Epic pocm may be defined, A fable The defi- 
related by a poet to raiſe the admiration, 5,45, 2 
ſentation of * action of a hero Aer by wa * 
of heaven, who executes a great def; triumphs 
- all obſtacles that oppoſe it. There are therefore 


three things in the Epopara, the action, the moral, and 
tze poetry. = 


I, Of the Er Ic AcT1ON. 
The action mult be great, one, entire, The quall- 
marvellous, but 2 probable, and of a et 05 the 
due length. The Telemachus has all theſe Tie ©2092 
qualifications, Let us compare it with the models 
of epic „Homer and Virgil, and we shall be 
Je cball only {peak of the Odyſſey, The degn 
Ve s y ſpeak of 3 | 
whoſe plan has a greater foaklance of - the 
this of Telemachus. In that poem Homer riley. 
introduces a wiſe king returning from a forci 
_ proofs of his wiſdom 
valour. Tempeſts ſtop him by the way, and caſt him 
on divers countries, whoſe manners, laws and politics 
he learns. Hence naturally ariſe an infinite number 
of incidents and dangers. But ing how many 
diſorders his abſence cauſed in his kingdom, he ſar- 
mounts all thel obſtacles, deſpiſes all che „ 


* 


[ 1 — of * 
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life, and is unmoved even by immortality itſelf: he 
renounces my thing in order to relieve his people, 


and to ſee his family again (a). 

(5) In the Eneid, a pious and valiant The ſubje& 
Hero, having eſcaped from the ruins of a K = 1 
powerful ſtate, is deſtined by the Gods to 3 
preſerve its religion, and to found an empire more great 
and more glorious than the firſt. This prince Being 

choſen king by the unfortunate remains of his fellow 
citizens, wanders a long while with them in ſeveral 
countries, where he learns every thing that is neceſ- 
ſary to a king, to a legiſlator, to an high-prieſt. He | | 

at laſt. finds an aſylum in a remote country, from 


whence his anceſtors came. He defears ſeveral power- 
ful enemies who oppoſe his ſettlement, and lays the 
foundation of an empire, which was aftcrwards tb be 
the maſter of the univerſe. 5 
The action of Telemachus comprehends The plan of 
what is great in both theſe poems. We Telema- 
there ſee a young prince, animated by 
love of his country, going in queſt of his father: 
whoſe abſence cauſed the misfortunes of his family and 
kingdom. He expoſes himſelf to all ſorts of 3 
he ſignalizes himſeif by heroic virtues; he refuſes 
| royalty, and crowns more conſiderable than his own ; 
| and, paſling thro' ſeveral unknown countries, learns 
| every thing that is neceſſary to govern afterwards ac - 1 
cording to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, the piety of Eneas, | 
and rhe valour of both, like a wiſe politician, a reli- x 
gious prince, and an accomplished hero: £7 | 
The action of the Epopœa ought to be The ation | 
one. The epic is nota hi | like ought to be 4 
the Pharſalia of Lucan and the Punic war 
of Silius Italicus; nor the entire life of an hero, like 
the Achilleid of Statius: the unity of the hero does 
not conſtitute the unity of the action. The life of man 
is full of inequalities; he is continually changing his | 
deſigns , either thro the inconſtancy of his paſſions, or 
| (a) See facher Boſſu, B. I. chap. 10, e 
| i Ibid. chap. 1 5 — 


As 
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rence or order. It is for rhis reaſon chat the E 
| iis nor the panegyric of an hero who is propoſed for a 


Cital of his adventure to Calypſo; and yet this lon 
iſode, in imitation of that of Dido, is related wit 
— 85 much art, that the unity of the principal action re- 


the unforeſeen accidents of life. Whoever should de- 


ſcribe the whole man, would draw but a fantaſtical 


picture, a contraſt of oppoſite paſſions, without cohe- 


pattern, bur the reciral of a great and illuſtrious action 


_ which is exhibited for imitation. 


It is in poetry as in painting; the unity of Epi- 


of the principal action does not hinder ſodes. 
the inſerting of many particular incidents. 
The deſign is formed in the beginning of the 22 


and the accomplishes it by ſurmoun - 
ficulries. It is the recital of theſe obſtacles which 
makes the epiſodes; bur all theſe epiſodes depend on 


the principal action, and are ſo interwoven in it, and 


ſo. connected together, that the whole preſents but one 

le picture, compoſed of ſeveral figures in a beau» 

iful diſpoſition and in a juſt proportion. | 
I do not here inquire, if it is true that The unity 


Homer ſometimes s his main action — the 22 
in che and number of his epiſodes; lemachus. 


If his 7 is — on often loſes and the 
ſight of his princi erſonages. It is continuity 
Kagcien to T, hat 2 of ef the epi- 


| Telemachus has every where imitated the ſodes. 


zegulariry of Virgil, by avoiding the faults which are 
pl ws the Creek poet. All our author's epiſodes 
are connected, and ſo artfully interwoven into each 
other, that the former brings on that which follows, 
His chief perſonages do not diſappear, and his tran- 
ſitions from the cpiſode to the principal action, al- 
ways makes us ſenſible of the unity of the deſign. In the 

ſix books, Telemachus ſpeaks, and makes a re- 


uns ct. The reader is there in ſuſpenſe, and 
= the beginning that the abode of rhe 


in chat iſland, and what paſſes there, is only an 
A hat pales te, is nlp a 
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obſtacle chat is to be ſurmounted. In the XIIIth and 


XIVth books, where Mentor inſtructs Idomenees, 
Telemachus is not preſent, being ar that time in the 
army: but then ir is Mentor, one of the principal per- 
ſons of the , Who does every thing with a view 

to Telemachus, and for his inſtruction after his re- 
turn from the camp. Ir is alſo great art in our author, 
to introduce epiſodes into his poem which do not 
ariſe from the principal fable, without breaking either 


the unity or continuity of the action. Theſe epiſodes 


are placed there, not only as important inſtructions 
for a young prince (which is the great deſign of the 
poet) but becauſe they are recounted to his hero during 
a time of inaction, to fill up a vacuity. Thus Adoam 


informs Telemachus of the manners and laws of Betica, 


during the calm of a voyage; and Philoctetes relates 


his misfortunes to him, while the young } wa is in- 


the confederate camp waiting for the day of battle. 
The epic action ought to be entire. This The action 
integrity ſuppoſes three things, the cauſe, oughr to be 
intrigue, and the unrave ing, entire. = 
The cauſe of the action ought to be worthy of the 
hero, and conformable to his character. Such is the 


deſign of Telemachus, which we have ſeen already. 


The intrigue muſt be natural, and The in- 

drawn from the action itſelf. In tbe Odyf- - trigue. 

2. Neptune forms it; in the Eneid, ir is the anger 
of Juno; and in Telemachus, the hatred of Venus. 
The — 1 in the Odyſſey is natural, becauſe there 
is naturally no obſtacle more to be dreaded by thoſe 
who go to ſea, than the ſea itfelf 4). The oppoſition 
of Juno in the Zncid, as an enemy of the Trojans, 
is a beautiful fiction. Bur the hatred of Venus againſt 


a Joung prince, who _— pleaſure rhrough a love 
o is 


virtue, and ſubdues ns by the aſſiſtance 
of wiſdom, is a fable which is drawn from nature, 
and at the ſame time includes a ſublime moral. 


(a) See father Boſſu, B. II. chap. 7 
: A 3 the 
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| The unravelling muſt be as natural as The 

| the intrigue. In the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes ar- velling. 

rives among the Phzacians, relates to 

| them his adventures, and thoſe iſlanders, fond of the 

| marvellous, and charmed with his ſtories, furnish him 

| with a ship to return home: the unravelling is plain 

and natural. In the Zncid, Turnus is the only ob- 

1 Nacle to the ſettlement of Eneas. This hero, to ſave 

ll the blood of his Trojans, and thar of the Latins, whoſe 

king he was ſoon to be, decides the quarrel by a ſin- 
le combat (a). This unravelling is noble. That of 

— is at once natural eat. This young 

[ Hero, in obedience to the co s of heaven, con- 

Auers his love for Antiope, and his friendship for Ido- 

1 meneus, who offered him his crown and his daughter. 
He ſacrifices the moſt violent paſſions, and even the 

| moſt innocent pleaſures, to the pure love of virtue. 

. He embarks for Ithaca on ships with which he was 
furnished by Idomeneus, for whom he had performed 

many ſervices. When he is near his own country, 
Minerva cauſes him to put in at a little deſert iſland, 
Where she diſcovers herſelf to him. Having accom- 
panied him, without his —_— her, through ſtor- 
my ſeas, unknown countries, bloody wars, and all 
the evils that can try the heart of man, wiſdom at 
length conducts him to a ſolitary place, where he 
ſpeaks to him, informs him of the end of his labours, 
and of his furure good fortune, and then leaves him. 
As ſoon as he is going to enjoy happineſs and repoſe, 
the Divinity withdraws, the marvellous ceaſes, and 
the epic action ends. It is in adverſity that man shews 

| bimtelf a hero, and needs a divine ſupport. It is 

| only after he has ſuffered, that he is able to walk 


— —— —g⸗ii3 


alone, to conduct himſelf, and to govern others. In the 
poem of Telemachus, the obſervation of the minuteſt 
rules of art is accompanied with a profound moral. 


(a) See father Boſſu, B. II. chap. 13. 
Beſidos 


—_— — 
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' Befides the plot and general ſolution of The gene- 
the main action, each 5 — has its own J 2 
plot and ſolution, which ought to have all the /intrigus 
the ſame qualities. In the Epopca, we 2 
do not look for the ſurpriſing inttigues of velling of 
modern romances : ſurpriſe alone raiſes — 
but a very imperfect and tranſitory paſ- *? 
ſion. The ſublime is to imitate ſimple nature, to — 
pare the incidents in ſo delicate a manner, that the7 
may not be foreſeen, and to conduct them with ſuc 
art that the whole may appear natural. We are nor 
uncaſy, ſuſpended, diverted from the chief end of he- 
roic poeſy, which is inſtruction, to attend to a fabu- 
lous wan". and an imagi intrigue. This 
is allowable, when the ſole deſign is to amuſe 3 but in 
an epic pocm, which is a kind of moral philoſophy, 
theſe intrigues are only witty conceits beneath its gra- 
vity and dignity. 

As the author of Telemachus has avoided the in- 
trigues of modern romances, ſo has he not fallen in- 
to the marvellous with which ſome reproach the an- 
cients ; he neither makes horſes ſpeak, nor tri 
walk, nor ſtatues work : not that this kind of the mar- 
vellous shocks reaſon, when it is ſuppoſed to be the eſ- 
fect of a divine power that can do eve 1 
thing. The ancients introduced the The —_ 
in their poems, not only to bring about marvellom. 
great events by their interpoſition, and to . 
unite the probable and the marvellous; but to teach 
men, that the moſt valiant and moſt wiſe can do no- 
thing without the help of the Gods. In our 
Minerva continually conducts Telemachus. Thereby 
the poet makes every th ing poſſible to his bero, and 
intimates, that man can do nothing without the aſſiſ- 
tance of divine wiſdom. This is not all his art: the 
ſublime conſiſts in the concealing the Goddeſs under 
an human form. Not only the probable, but the na- 
tural _ — united 2 A All is di- 
vine, ct all a uman. is 1s not yet 
. he was conducted 
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by 2 Goddeſs, his merit would have been leſs; he 
would have had too great a ſupport in her. Ho- 
aner's heroes almoſt always know what the Gods do 
for them. Our poet, by concealing the marvellous 
part of his fiction from his hero, exerciſes his virtue 
and his courage. x 
Tho' the action muſt be probable, ir is not neceſ= 
ſary that it be true; * epic poem 
is not to make a panegyric or ſatire upon any parti- 
cular man, but to inſtruct and pleaſe by the . of 
an action, which leaves the poet at liberty to _ 
whatever characters, perſonages, and epiſodes he 
pleaſes, which are proper to the moral he deſigns to 
inſinuate. | 
The truth of the action is not contrary to / the na- 
ture of the epic poem, provided it does not hinder 
the variety of the characters, the beaury of the de- 
ſcriptions, the enthuſiaſm, fire, invention, and other 
parts of the poetry; and provided that the hero be 
made for the action, and not the action for the hero. 
An epic poem may be built on a true as well as on a 
a us action. . e 5 
The nearneſs of times should be no check 1 the 
poet in the choice of his ſubject, provided he ſupplies 
this defect by the diſtance of places, or by probable 
and natural events, the detail of which has eſcaped 
the hiſtorians, and which ir is fuppoſed could not be 
known but by the perſons who are actors in them. 
Thus an epic poem and an excellent fable may be 
built on an action of Henry IV. or of Montezuma, be- 
cauſe it is not eſſential to the epic action, as F. Boſſu 
obſerves, that it be true or allt, bur that it be moral, 
and teach important truths. 
The duration of the epic 2 is 1 Of the dura- 
than that of tragedy. In the former, the c ke 
poet relates the continued triumph of vir- . 
tue: in the latter, he shews the unexpected miſchiefs 
which ariſe from the paſſions. The action of the 
one ought. conſequently to have a * 
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that of the other. The Epopara may take in the 


actions of ſeveral years; but, according to the critics, 


the time of the principal action, from the place where 
the poet begins his narration, cannot exceed a year 3 
as the time of the tragic action ought at moſt to be but 


one day. However, Ariſtotle and Horace fay nothing 


about it, and Homer and Virgil have obſerved no cer- 
tain rule as to this particular. The action of the Iliad 
in all its parts takes up but fifty days, that of the 


Odyſſey, from the place where the poet begins his nar- 


ration, but about two months; that of the neid, 
one year; and a ſingle campaign ſuffices Telemachus, 
from his . m the Iifands of Calypſo to his 
return to Ithaca. Our poet has shewn the mid wa 
between the impetuoſity and vehemence with which 
the Greck poet. xuns towards his end, and the majeſtic 
and even pace of the Latin poet, who ſometimes ſcems 


to flag, and to lengthen our his narration too much. 


(a) When the epic action is long and not 5 
continued, the — divides his ble into or ty ys 
two parts; in the former, the hero ſpeaks, . 

and rclates his paſt adventures; in the latter, the poet 
only makes a relation of what afterwards happens to 
his hero. Thus Homer does not begin his narration 
till after Ulyſſes is departed from the iſle of Ogygia; 
nor Virgil his, till after Ancas is arrived at Carthage. 
The author of Telemachus has perfectly imitated 
theſe two great models. He divides his action, like 
them, into two parts. The principal contains what 
he himſelf relates, and begins where Telemachus con- 
cludes the recital of his adventures to Calypſo. He 
takes only a little matter, but he treats it at large 2 
eighteen books are employed upon it. The otheg 


part is much more extended as to the number of che 


incidents and the time; but it is much more contract - 


ed as to the circumſtances : ir contains only the fix 


_ himſelf, and of what he makes Telemac 
(a) Sec F. Boſſy, B. H. chap. 18. 


firſt books. By this diviſion of what — relates 
relate, 
As Ro. 
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he recalls the whole life of the hero, and collects all 
the events of it together, without prejudicing the 
unity of the principal action, and without giving too 
great a duration to his poem. He joins variety and 


continuity of adventures together: all is motion, all 


is action in his poem. One never ſees his perſonages 
idle, nor does his hero ever diſappear. 


II. Of the Mon A. 
Virtue may be recommended by examples and by 


inſtructions, by manners and by precepts : and in this 


reſpect our author greatly excels all other poets. 

Ve are indebred to Homer for the no- Of the 
ble invention of perſonalizing the divine manners, 
attributes, human ons, and phyſical | 
cauſes; a fruitful ſource of beautiful fictions which 
ani mate and enliven every thing in poetry. But his 
—_— is reduced to A texture of fables, which re- 
preſent the divine nature under images by no means 
proper to make it beloved and revered. 

Every one knows the taſte which all antiquity, ſa- 
cred and profane, Greek and Barbarian, had for ſimi- 
litudes and allegories. The Greeks derived their my- 


_ thology from Egypt. Now hieroglyphic characters 


were, among the Egyptians, the chief, not to ſay the 
moſt ancient, way of writing. Theſe hieroglyphics 
were figures of men, birds, animals, reptiles, and va- 
rious productions of nature, which denored, as em- 
blems, the divine attributes and the qualirics of ſpirits. 
This ſymbolical ſtyle was founded upon a very ancient 
inion, that the univerſe is only a picture which re- 
reſents the divine perfections; that the viſible world 
is only an imperfect copy of the inviſible ; that there is 
eonſequently a hidden analogy between the original and 
the pictures, berween ſpiritual and n—— 
between the properties of one and thoſe of the other. 
This manner of painting words, and of giving body 
to thoughts, was the true ſource of mythology and of 


all poetic fitions ; but in proceſs 2 
: w 
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phabetical and vulgar, men having forgotten the pri- 


miti ve meaning of theſe ſymbols, fell into the groſſeſt 


a looſe to their imagination. By their apperite 

the marvellous, they turned theology and the ancient 
traditions into a real chaos, and a monſtrous jumble 
of fictions and all the human paſſions. The hiſtorians 


idolatry. The poets debaſed every thing by piving 


and poets of after ages, as Herodotus, Diodorus the 


Sicilian, Lucian, Pliny, Cicero, who did not go back 
to the original deſign of this allegorical theology, un- 
derſtood every thing according to the letter, and 
equally derided rhe myſteries of their religion and 
the fable. But when we conſult among rhe Perſians, 
Pheœnnicians, Greeks and Romans, thoſe who have 
left us ſome imperfect fragments of the ancient 
theology, as Sanconiathan and Zoroaſter, Euſebius, 
Philo and Manetho, Apuleius, Damaſcius, Horus 
Apollo, Origen, St. Clement of Alexandria, they all 
tell us that theſe hieroglyphic and ſymbolical cha- 
racters devote the myſteries of the 1nviſible world, 
the doctrines of the moſt profound rheology, the 
heavens and the faces of the Gods. 
The Phrygian fable invented by Eſop, or accord- 
ing to ſome by Socrates himſelf, gives us at firſt ſight 
to underſtand that ve muſt not adhere to the letter, 
ſince the actors, who are made to ſpeak and reaſon, 
are animals void of ſpeech and reaſon: why then should 
we adhere to the letter only in the Ægyptian fable 
and the mythology of Homer? The Phrygian fable ex- 
alts the nature of the _ by giving him under- 
ſtanding and virtues. The Ægyptian fable ſeems in- 
deed to degrade the divine nature, by giving it body and 
paſſions. But one cannot read Homer with attention, 
without being convinced that he underſtood many 
at truths, which are diametrically oppoſite to the 
enſcleſs religion with which the letter of his fiction 
preſents us. This ls Vaan in 
N | = cal 
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ſeveral places of his poems, (a) that it is a weakneſs 
to believe that the Gods reſſemble men, that they are 
inconſtant, and paſs from one paſſion to another; (6) 
that all the Gods enjoy is eternal, and that all we poſ- 
ſeſs paſſes away and perishes; (e) that the ſtare of 
ſouls after 1 is a ſtate of punishment, ſuffering, 
and cxpiation; but that the ſoul of the hero does not 
remain in hell; that it takes its flight to the ſtars, and 
fits down at the table of the Gods, where it enjoys a 
happy immortality; that there is a continual inter- 
coutſe between men and the inhabitants of the invi- 
ſible world; that without the Deity, mortals can do 
—_— 3 (d) that true virtue is a divine power that 
comes from heaven, which transforms the moſt brutal, 
the moſt cruel and paſſionate men, and makes them 
humane, tender and pitiful. When I ſee theſe ſublime 
truths in Homer, inculcated, particularized, inſinuated 
by a thouſand different examples and a thouſand va- 
rious images, I cannot believe that this poet is to be 
underſtood according to the letter in other places, 
where he ſeems to attribute to the ſupreme Deity pre- 
judices, paſſions and vices. 

I know that ſeveral moderns, in imitation of Py- . 
thagoras and Plato, have cenſured Homer for havin 
thus debaſed rhe divine nature, and having declaimes 
with much wit and force againſt the abſurdity of re- 
preſenting the myſteries of rheology þy impious ac- 
tions attributed to the celeſtial and of reaching 
morality by allegories whole letter preſents nothing 
but vice. But without any breach of the regard due 
to the judgment and taſte of theſe critics, may we 
not reſpectfully repreſent to them, that their anger 

inſt the allegorical taſte of antiquity may be car- | 
ried too far? | 5 = 

However, I do not pretend to juſtify Homer in the 
extravagant ſenſe of his blind admirers; he lived in a 

4a) Odyſſ. B. 11h. (b) wid. B. Iv. (c) Ibid. 
d) Iliad, B. XXIV. 
ental 
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ental theo gan to be forgotten. Our moderns 
therefore — 22 ——_— no great regard 
for Homer's theology; and they who endeavour to 
vindicate him in every. thing under pretence of a per- 
petual allegory, diſcover that they are not ſufficient- 
ly acquainted with the ſpirit of theſe ttue ancients, in 
reſpect of whom, the bard who ſings of Troy is him- 
ſelf but a modern. | | 

Not to continue this diſcuſſion any longer, I shall 
content myſelf with remarking that the author of Te- 
lemachus, in imitating what is beautiful in the fables 
of the Greek poet, has avoided two great faults which 
are imputed to him. He e nag like him the di- 
vine attributes, and makes ſubordinate Deities of them; 
but he never introduces them but on occaſions that de- 
ſerve their preſence. He never makes them ſpeak or 
act but in a manner that is worthy of them. He art- 
fully joins together the poetry of Homer and the philoſo- 
phy of Pythagoras. He ſays nothing but what the pa- 
gans might have ſaid, and yet he put into their 
mouths hat is molt ſublime in the Chriſtian morality, 
and has hereby shewn that this morality is written in 
indelible characters in the heart of man, and that he 
would infallibly diſcover them there, if he obeyed the 
voice of pure and {imple reaſon, in order to give him- 
ſclf wholly up to that ſovereign and univerſal truth, 
which enlightens all ſpirits, as the fun enlightens all 
bodies, — without which the reaſon of every parti- 
cular man is nothing but darkneſs and error. | 

The ideas our poet gives us of the Deity are not 
only worthy of him, but infinnely amiable with re- 

ard to man. Every thing inſpires confidence and 
ove; a gentle piety, a noble and free adoration, due 
to the abſolute perfection of the infinite Being; and 
not a ſuperſtitious, gloomy, ſlavish worship, which 
oppreſſes and dejects the heart, when God is conſider- 
ed only as a powerful legiſlator, who punishes with 
rigour the vialation af his laws. 5 


He 
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| He repreſents God as a lover of men; His ideas of 
but his love and goodneſs towards us are che deity. 
not directed by the blind decrees of a fatal deſtiny, 
nor merited by rhe pompous show of an exterior vor- 
Ship, nor ſubje& ro the whimſical caprices of the 
n Deities, but always regulated by the immuta le 
w of wiſdom, which Cannot but love virtue, and 


treat men, not according to the number of the ani- 


mals which they ſlay, but of the paſſions which they 


ſacrifice. 

We may more eaſily vindicate the cha- Of the 
racters which Homer gives to his heroes — of 
than thoſe which he gives to his Gods. It heroes. 
is certain that he paints men with ſimpli- 
city, ſtrength, variety and paſſion. Our ignorance of 
the cuſtoms of a country, of the ceremonies of its reli- 
gion, of the genius of its language; rhe fault, whereof 
moſt men are guilty, of judging of every thing by 
the taſte of their age and nation; the love of pomp 
and falſe magnificence, which has corrupted pure and 
primitive nature; all theſe things may miſlead us, and 
give us an unreaſonable diſguſt of things that were 


moſt eſteemed in ancient Greece. 


There are, according to Ariſtotle, | 
two ſorts of Epopœas, one pathetic, the Of the two 


other moral; one, where the great paſ- ſorts of 


fions reign; the other, where the ; why —— 
vious ak. The Iliad and Gayſ. and _ 
ſey afford examples of both theſe kinds. moral. 

In the former, Achilles is repreſented 
naturally with all his faults; ſometimes ſo tran- 


3 as to preſerve no dignity in his anger; 
0 


metimes ſo furious, as to ſacrifice his country to his 
reſentment. Tho the hero of the Odyſſey be more 
regular than the young, hor, and impetuous Achilles; 


yet the wiſe Ulyſſes is often falſe and deceirful : And 


the reaſon is, becauſe the poet paints men with ſim- 
plicity, and ſuch as they generally are. Valour 1s 


= 
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often united to a furious and brutal violence. Policy 
is almoſt always joined with lying and diſſimulation. 
To paint after nature, is to paint like Homer. 

Wichout pretending to criticiſe on ,, two 
the different views of the Iliad and Odyl- ſorts in Te- 
ſey, theſe remarks by the way on their lemachus. 
different beauries, are ſufficient ro make 
us admire the art with which our author unites in his 
poem theſe io ſorts of Epopcas, the pathetic and the 
moral. There is an admirable mixture and contraſt 
of virtues and paſſions in this wonderful picture. It 
Shows nothing too great, but equally repieſents to us 
the excellence and meanneſs of man. It is dangerous 
to Shew us one without the other, and nothing is more 
uſcful than to let us ſee them both together; for per- 
fect juſtice and virrue require that dads eſteem and 
deſpiſe, that we should love and hate ourſelves. Our 
poet does not raiſe Telemachus above humanity: he 
makes him fall into the weakneſſes which are compa- 
tible with a fincere love of virtue: and his weakneſſes 
ſerve to reclaim him, by inſpiring him with a diffi- 

dence of himſelf, and his own ſtrength. He does not 
make the imitarion of him impoſſible, by giving him 
a ſpotleſs perfection; but he excites our emulation, by 
ſetting before our eyes the example of a young man, 
who, with the ſame imperfections which every one 
feels in himſelf, performs the moſt noble and the moſt 
- virtuous actions. He has joined together, in the cha- 

racter of his hero, the courage of Achilles, the wiſ- 
dom of Ulyſſes, and the render diſpoſition of Eneas. 
Telemachus is wrathful like the firſt, without being 
brutal; politic like the ſecond , withour being deceit- 
ful; and tender-hearrcd like the third, without being 
volupruous. 

I own that there is a variety in Homer's cha- 
racters. The courage of Achilles and that of Hector, 
the valour of Diomede and that of Ajax, the wiſdom 
of Neſtor and that of Ulyſſes, the love of Helen and 
that of Briſcis, the fidelity of Andromache — 


4 - 
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of Penelope, are by no means alike. There is won- 
derful judgment 2 nicery in the characters of the 
Greek poet. But what is there of this kind which 
we do not find in the poem of Telemachus, in the ſo 
varied and always ſo well ſupported characters of 
Seſoſtris and Pygmalion, of Idomeneus and Adaſtrus, 
of Proteſilaus and Philocles, of Calypſo and Antiope, 

m 


of Telemachus and Bocchoris ? 1 even dare to affr 


that there is in this inſtructive not only a yari 
in the colouring of the ſame —— and cons, bar 
ſo ome a diverſity alſo of oppoſite characters, that we 
find in. this work the entire anatomy of the human 
mind and heart: for the author know man and men. 
He had ſtudied one within himſelf, and the other 
amidſt a- flourishing court. He divided his life be- 
tween ſolitude and ſociety : he lived continually at- 
tentive to the truth which inſtruas us within, and 
never went out of himſelf but to ſtudy characters, in 
order to cure the paſſions of ſome, and 218 
virtues of others. He knew how to ſuit himſelf to 
all men in order to ſound them, and to aſſume all 
ſorts of forms without ever departing from his real 
N SP : COR 
Another way of inſtructing is - moral 
cepts. The author of 3 — . 
the moſt important inſtructions with he- tions. 
' roic examples, the morality of Homer 
with the manners of Virgil. His morality however 
has three qualifications, which are not found in the 
ſame degree in any of the ancients, whether poets or 
philoſophers : It is ſublime in its principles, noble in 


Ats motives, and wniverſal in its uſes. 


1. Sublime in its principles. It ariſes The _ 
from a profound knowledge of man. The _— 
poet lets the reader into his own heart; he 3 
shews him the ſecret ſprings of his paſſions, chus. 
the latent windings of ſclf-love, the dif- 


ference between falſe and ſolid virtues. From the 


— 
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of Man, he aſcends to that of God himſelf. 
He every where makes us ſenſible, that the infinite 
1 acts in us, in order to make us good 

and happy: that he is the immediate ſource of all out 
1 and of all our virtues : that we are not leſs 
indebred to him for reaſon, than for life: that his ſo- 
vereign truth ought to be our only light, and his ſu- 
preme will the rule of all our afteCtions : that for 
want of conſulting his univerſal and unchangeable 
wiſdom, man ſees nothing bur ſeducing phantoms, and 
for want of hearkening to it, hears nothing but the 
confuſed noiſe of his paſſions: that ſolid virtues are 
ſomething foreign, as it were, that is infuſed into us; 
that they are not the effects of our own endeavours, 
but of a power ſuperior to man, which works in us 
when we do not obſtrut it, and of whoſe work! 
we are not always ſenſible, by reaſon of its delicacy. 
He at length shews us, that without this firſt and ſo- 
vereign power, which raiſes man above himſelf, the 
moſt shining virtues are only the refinements of felf- 
love, which confines all its views to itſelf, makes it- 
ſelf irs own Deity, and becomes at the ſame time the 
idolator and the idol. Nothing is more admirable 
than the picture of the philoſopher, whom Telema- 
chus ſees in hell, and whoſe only crime was his having 
been enamoured of his own virtue. 

It is thus that the morality of our author tends to 
make us forget ourſelves, in order to refer every thing 
to the ſupreme Being , and to make us adore him; as 
the end of his politics is to make us prefer the good 
of the public to private advantage, and to induce us 
to love the human Race. The ſyſtems of Machiavel, 
Hobbes, and the two more moderate authors, Puffen- 
dorf and Grotius, are well known. The two firſt lay 
down, as the only maxims in the art of govern- 
ment, craft, artiſice, ſtratagem, — „ in- 
juſtice, and irreligion. The two laſt build their poli- 
tics upon maxims of government, which are not even 


equal to thoſe of Plato's Republic, or Tully's kk 


, K — — — — — —_— - — —̃ —nü⏑—— — — 


neighbouring nations, r and peace be- 


| = hwy of Jy res pre- 
of plea 
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Theſe two modern authors laboured indeed with 4 
view of being uſeful to ſociety, and directed almoſt 
every thing to the happineſs of man conſidered in a 
civil Capacity. But the author of Telemachus is an 
original, in that he has joined the moſt perfect politics 
to the ideas of the moſt conſummate virtue. The 
= principle on which the whole turns is, that all 
e world is but one republic, of which God is the 
common father, and every nation as it were one great 
family. From this beauteous and delightful idea ariſe 
what politicians call the Laws of nature and nations, 
equitable, generous, full of humanity. Each coun- 
try is no longer conſidered as — ar wed others, 
but the human race is an indiviſible whole. We are 
no longer limited to the love of our own country ; the 


heart enlarges itſelf, grows immenſe, and by an uni- 


verſal friendship embraces all mankind. Hence ariſe 


a love for ſtrangers, a murual ' confidence between 


| the princes of the univerle as well as between 
the private men of every ſtate. Our author alſo shews 


us, that the glory of royalty is to govern men, in or- 


der to render them good and happy; that the autho- 
rity of the prince 1s never better eſtablished, than 
when it is founded in the love of the people; and that 


the true riches of a ſtate conſiſt in r ing all the 


imayinary wants of life, and in being ſati 
neceſſaries, and with ſimple and innocent pleaſures. 

He hereby shews that virtue not only contributes to 
the fitting of men for future felicity ; but that it ac- 
_ renders ſociety as happy as it can be in this 


2. The morality of Telemachus is no- 
ble in irs motives. Its grand principle is, 


ferred to the love ure , as Socrates 
and Plato expreſs themſelves: the honeſt 

to the agreeable, according to the expreſſion of Cicero. 
Lo! the ſource of noble ſentiments, s of ſoul, 


and all heroic virtues. It is by theſe pure and ele- 
| vated 
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vated idcas, that he deſtroys, in a manner infinitely 
more affecting than by diſpute, the falſe philoſophy 
ofthoſe who make pleaſure 4 only ſpring of the human 
heart. Our poet shews the excellent morality, 
which he puts in the mouth of his heroes, and rhe 
generous actions which he makes them perform, what 
an effect the pure love of virtue may have on a noble 
heart. I know that this heroic virtue paſſes amo 
vulgar ſouls for a phantom, and that men of a livel 
imagination have 3 againſt this ſublime and 
ſolid truth by many frivolous and deſpicable witri- 
ciſms : for finding nothing in themſelves that may be 
compared to theſe noble ſentiments, they conclude that 
humanity is not capable of them. They are dwarfs, 
that judge of the ſtrength of giants by their own. 
Minds that continually grovel within the bounds of 
ſelf- love, will never comprehend the power and extent 
of a virtue which raiſes a man above himſelf. Some 
— who in other reſpects have made fine 
iſcoveries in Philoſophy, have been ſo far carried 
by their prejudices, as not ſufficiently to diſtinguis 
between the love of order and the love of pleaſure, 
and to deny that the will may be as ſtrongly moved 
12 clear view of truth, as by the natural taſte of 
_ pleaſure. N i 
A man cannot read Telemachus with attention 
without getting over theſe prejudices. He there ſces 
the generous ſentiments of a noble ſoul whoſe concep- 
tions are all great: of a diſintereſted heart that con- | 
tinually forgets itſelf; of a philoſopher who does not | 
confine his views to himſclf, nor to his own country, 
nor to any thing in particular, but directs every thing 
to the common good of mankind, and all mankind to 
the ſupreme Being. 
3. The morality of Telemachus is uni- The mora- 
verſal in its uſes, extenſive, fruitful, ſuired lity + ol 1 1 
to all times, to all nations, and all con- unfverlal in 
dition. Ve there the duties of a its uſes. 
prince, who is at the ſame time a ki 


a. warrior, a philoſopher and legiüner Ve * 
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ſee the art of ing different nations; the way to 
maintain —— with our neighbours, — 
always to have in our own kingdom a warlike youth 
that is ready to defend it; to enrich out dominioris 
vithout falling into luxury: to find the medium be- 
tween the excels of deſpotic power, and the diſorders 
of anarchy. Here are given precepts for agriculture, 
trade, arts, government, the education of children. 
Our author introduces into his poem not only heroic 
and royal virtues, but thoſe alſo which are ſuitable to 
all ſorts of condition. While he is forming the 
; aan eta he teaches every private man his 
The deſign of the Iliad is to repreſent the fatal con- 
ſequences of diſcord among rhe commanders of an 
army. The Odyſſey shews us what prudence and 
valour in a king may effect. In the Æneid the ac- 
tions of a pious and valiant. hero are deſcribed, But 
all 8 virtues do not conſtitute the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. Telemachus goes far beyond all 
theſe plans, by the greatneſs, number and extent of 
his moral views; ſo that one 1 with the phi- 
loſophical critic upon Homer, * m_ feful preſent 
fich the Muſes have made to Men, is the Telemachus; 
for if the happineſs of mankind could ariſe from a poem, 
it would ariſe from it. 5 


. Of the PorTRY. | 

It is a fine remark of Sir William Temple, Thar 
in poetry are aſſembled all the powers A. i eloquence, of 
muſic, and of picture. But as poetry differs from 
eloquence, in chat it paints with r ve ra- 
ther chuſe to ſay that poetry borrows its harmony 
from muſic, its paſſion from painting, its force and 
juſtneſs from philoſophy. | 92 


„Lobe Terraſſon's Diſſerrarion on the Iliad. 


The 


r 
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The ſtyle of Telemachus is polite, clear, The harmo- 
flowing, magnificent; it has all the rich- 77 of _ 
neſs of Homer, without his redundancy — 
of words. _ _ 5 never guilty of Fo ® 
repetitions 3 when peaks of the ſame things, 
does not recall rhe 8 All his —— fill 
the ear by their numbers cadence; there is no- 
thing shocking, no hard words, no abſtruſe terms, 
nor affected turns. He never ſpeaks for the ſake 
of ſpeaking, nor even barely to pleaſe : all his words 
make us think, and all his thoughts tend to make us 
"Th 5 f perfe& The excel 

The 1mages of our are as x 
as his ſtyle is * paint is not _—_ =P | 
only to deſcribe things, bur to repreſent Telems 
the circumſtances of them in ſo lively and chus. 
affecting a manner, that we may imagine 
we ſee them. The author of Telemachus paints the 


paſſions with art; he had ſtudied the heart of man, 


and knew all its ſprings. When we read his poem 


ve ſee nothing but what he shows us, nor do we hear 


any but thoſe whom he directs to ſpeak: he warms, 
he moves, he tranſports; ve feel all the paſſions he 
deſcribes. | 

The poers uſually make uſe of two ſores Of the 
of painting, ſimilies and deſcriptions. The — — 
ſimilies of Telemachus are juſt and noble. 


* 
The author does not raiſe the mind too of "Pliny 


much above his 1 by extravagant chus. 
metaphors, nor does he perplex it by too 
great a crowd of images. He has imitated all chat 
is great and beautiful in the deſcriptions of the an- 
cients, as their battles, games, shipwrecks, ſacrifices, 
Sc. withour cxpatiating on trifling particulars that 
make the narration Janguish, and without debaſi 
the majeſty of the epic poem by the deſcription 
things that are low and beneath the dignity of the 
work. He ſometimes deſcends to partic 3 but he 
ſays nothing that does not merit attention, and that 
does not contribute towards the idea which he deſigus 
do 


plwined and laborious people, whoſe minds and bodies 


* 


ners. If he deſcribes es and combats, it is not 
ſolely to celebrate the rites of a friend or a fa- 


his hero with firmneſs of ſoul, and reſignation to the 
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to give. He follows nature in all her varieties. He 
knew that all diſcourſes ought to have their incquali- 
ties, and be ſometimes ſublime without ſwelling into 
bombaſt, and ſometimes plain without being low. It 
is a falſe taſte always to aim at embellishment. 
His deſcriptions are magnificent but narural ; fim- 
ple, and 4 agreeable. He does not only paint after 
nature, for his pictures moreover are always amiable. 
He joins together the truth of deſign, and the beauty 
of colouring; the fire of Homer and the dignity of 
Virgil. Nor is this all; the deſcriptions of * 
are not deſigned only to pleaſe : for they are all like - 
viſe inſtructive. If the author ſpeaks of che paſtoral 


life, it is to recommend an amiab ws orgy of man- 


ther; it is alſo to chuſe a king who excels all others 
in _—_ of mind and body, and who is equally ca- 
pable of bearing the fatigues of both. If he repre- 


ſents to us the horrors of a shipwreck , it is to inſpire 


Gods, in the greateſt dangers. I could run through 
all his deſcriprions, and find the like beauries in them : 
but I hall content myſelf in obſerving, that in this 
new edition the ſculpture of the formidable Ægis, 
which Minerva ſent to Telemachus, is full of art, and 
includes & ＋＋ noo : yy the shicld of the 

ce, e rt of the ſtate, are good man- 
— ſciences and 6 — : that a 1 
wiſdom, always ſecks for peace; and finds fruitful re- 
ſources againſt all the evils of war, in a well diſci- 


are equally inured to labour. 

4 deri ves irs ſtrength and juſtneſs The philo- 
from philoſophy. In Telemachus , we =. 1 Aug 4 
every where ſee a rich, a lively, an agree- chus. 
able imagination, and yet a ju and a pro- 
found judgment: two qualifications which are rarely 
found in the lame ambor, The ſoul muſt be in an 


” 


- 
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almoſt continual motion, to invent, to raiſe the paſ- 
fions, to imitate, and at the ſame time in a perfect 


tranquility, * as it produces, and out of a 
ts 


thouſand thoughts which offer themſelves to ſelect the 
moſt proper. The imagination muſt undergo a kind 
of rapture and enthuſiaſm ; while the mind, at peace 
in irs empire, checks and turns it where it pleaſes. 
Vithout this * which animates the whole , the 
diſcourſe is cold, gs abſtracted, hiſtorical ; with- 
out this judgment which regulates the whole, it has 
no ;uſtneſs nor true beauty, : 

The fire of Homer, eſpecially in the The poetry 
Iliad, is impetuous and violent like a - Telema- 
ſtorm of flames which ſets every thing in a pe digg 


blaze. The fire of Virgil has more light that f: 


than heat, and always shines in an uni- mer and 
form and equal manner. That of Tele- Virgil. 
machus warms and enlightens all at once, 
according as it 8 ary to convince the mind, or 
to move the paſſions. When this flame enlightens, it 
makes us feel a gentle heat, which gives no uncaſi- 
neſs. Such are the diſcourſes of Mentor upon poli- 
tics, and of Telemachus on the ſenſe of the laws of 
Minos, Sc. Theſe pure ideas fill the mind with 
their gentle light. There the enthuſiaſm and poctic 
fire would be hurtful, like the too fierce rays of the 
ſun which dazzle the eye. When the buſineſs is no 
longer to reaſon, but to act: when a man has clearly 
ſeen the truth, and his refleftions ariſe only from irre- 
ſolution, then the poet raiſes a fire and pathos which 
determine and bear away the enfeebled ſoul, which 
has not the courage to yield to the truth. The epiſode 


of Telemachus's amour in the iſland of Calypſo, is 


full of this fre. 


This mixture of light and heat diſtinguiches our 


poet from Homer and Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the 
former ſometimes makes him forget art, neglect order, 
and paſs the . bounds of nature; the ſtrength and 
fight of his great genius · bore him away in ſpite of 


himſc)f, The pompous — 3 


— 


* 
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and conduct of Virgil ſometimes into too 
formal a regularity 1 he then "as . ni biſ- 
torian than a poet The latter plcafes philoſophical 
and modern poets much more than the former. Is it 
not becauſe they are ſenſible that they can more eaſily 
imitate by art the great judgment of the Latin poet, 
than the noble fire of the Greek, which nature alone 
can beſtow ? | bg 
Our author muſt needs pleaſe all ſorts of poets, as 
well thoſe who are philoſophers, as thoſe who admire 
nothing but enthuſiaſm.” He has united the perfections 
of the mind with the charms of the imagination. He 
proves the truth like a philoſopher, and he forces us 
to love the truth he has proved, by the ſenſations he 
Excites. NE is ſolid, true, 2 to 1383 ; = 
points of wir, no glittering ts, whoſe ouly de- 
Fon e He has followed 
this great precept of Plato, which ſays, That a writer 
ought always to conceal himſelf, to keep out of ſight, 
— make himſelf forgotten, in order to produce no- 
thing but the truths he deſigns to inculcate, and the 
paſſions he d to purify, PT ER. 
In Telemachus all is reaſon, all is paſſion, It is 
this which makes a poem for all nations and all 
ages. All forcigners are cqually affected with ir. The 
tranſlations which have been made of it into lan- 
guages leſs delicate than the French, do not efface its 
original beauties. The Þ learned lady who apologizes 
for Homer, aſſures us, that the Greek poet is an in- 
finite loſer by a tranſlation; that it is not poſſible to 
transfuſe into it the ſtrength, dignity, and ſoul of his 
poetry. But one may venture to affirm that Telema- 
chus will always preſerve, in all languages, its 
ſtrength, dignity, ſoul, and eſſential beauties. And 
the reaſon is becauſe the excellence of thi; poem does 
not conſiſt in the happy and harmonious arrangement 
of words, nor even in the charms which it borrows 
from the imagination; but in a ſublime taſte of the 
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and pathos of heroic poeſy. To move the paſſions 
ſtrongly, we here Ages Wong 1 
It was for this teaſon that the Greeks. and Romans, 
vho painted every thing with life and taſte, uſed to 
they ranged em x ae pla, Th lrg of 
the) ed as they „The languape: 
a A e of Latin, and © ch jar 
gon of all the barbarous nations which ſubverted the 
oman empire. Theſe nottherh people froze every 


thing, like their climate, by a cold regularity of ſyn- 

tax. They knew nothing 2 

long and short 

thing with the ſame coldneſs, and knew at firſt no 

other harmony 

final ſyllables 

2 have endeavoured to free their verſe from 
1 An Engli * has done 

it with wonderful ſucceſs, and has even happily begun 


to introduce inverſions. of phraſes into his | 


* 
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not ſince; but in remote antiquity, whoſe annals 
elemente debe. 1 
ancient traditions to ject. T 
| FAriſtore oy = rg and Horace confirms it. Some 
hiſtorians have written, that Dido was chaſte, and 
a ſtrumpet; that Helen never law Troy, nor 
Eneas Italy: And yet Homer and Virgil made no 
ſcruple to depart from hiſtory, ro make their fables 
more inſtructive. Why shall not the Author of Te- 
| lemachus be allowed for the inſtruction of a 
prince, to the heroes of antiquity together, 
Telemachus, Scſoſtris, Neſtor, 3 Pygma- 
lion, Adraſtus, in order to unite in the ſame picture 
he differen charaQers of good ind bd princes, whoſe | 
virtues were to be imitated and vices avoided ? 
Some cenſure the author of Telema- 
— 1 gay Sug loves 1 ” 4 | , — ob- 
o and Eucharis in his „ 
— other deſcriptions of | way” edn kind, — 4 
which ſeem, they Flay, too full of paſſion. 
The beſt ri”, fon, this objection, is the Av. 
effect which Telemachus — in the | 
. heart of the prince for whom ir was written. 
Perſons of a lower rank have not the ſame need to be 
» 2 cautioned againſt hy: to which elevation and 
wy expole thoſe who are deſtined to reign. If 
onthe « a man who was to have paſ- 
ſed is life in obſcurity, theſe deſctiprions would have 
been leſs neceſſary. Bur for a y in the 


— gllmry paſs for policy 


ſure, and — all that GOES him is em loyed 
ſeduce him; for ſuch a prince, I ſay, —_ 
more neceſſary than to repreſent to i. 
amiable modeſty, that innocence and wiſdom which 
are found in Telemachus, all the ſedueing 

of an extray 
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utmoſt depth of rhe abyſs, to preyent his falling into 
ir, and ve pine ny 16 A the brink of ſo 
dreadful a 7 may It was therefore wiſe and wor- 
thy of our author, to caution his pupil againſt the 
extravagant paſſions of youth, by the fable of Calypſo ; 
and to give him, in the hiſtory of Antiope, an cx- 
ample of a chaſte and lawful love. By thus repre- 
ſenting this paſſion to us, ſometimes as a weakneſs 
unworthy of a great ſoul, ſomerimes as a virtuc wor- 
hr we yr ep Shews wh ——— — 
maj Epopœ thereby unites in his 
— tender — of 21 and 
the heroic virtues of the ancient poetry. c 
. Some think that the author of Tclema- E | 
chus roo much exhauſts his ſubject, by the _ - 
rp genius. He I 1 
s every thing, ves nothing to 
* * 4 of others. Like Homer, he 8 
ſets all nature before our eyes. Ve are better pleaſed 
with an author who, like Horace, includes a 
deal in a few words, and gives us the pleaſure Fm 
folding rhe extent of them. | | 
Ir is true that the imagination can add Axswzn. 
nothing to the pictures of our poet; burt 
the mind by purſuing his ideas opens and extends it- 
ſelf. When hi (s is to paint, his pictures are 
perfect, and want nothing; when it is to inſtru, his 
ctions are fruitful, and we diſcover in them a 
vaſt extent of thoughts. He leaves nothing to the 
imagination, but he furnishes inſinite matter fox think- 
ing. This was ſuitable to the character of the prince 
for whom alone the work was written, He diſcovered 
in his infancy a happy and fruitful imagination, an 
elevated and extenſive genius, which made him relish 
the beautiful parts of Homer and Virgil. It was this 
which ſuggeſted to our author the deſign of a poem, 
which might ually contain the bcaurics of both thoſe 
deen This pl 
ro * im: 
prince. is e 


lenty of beautiful images was neceſſar 
. and —＋ h taſte of = 


t that theſe graces might have 
been 


— 
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been as eaſily ſuppreſſed as produced, and that they 
ariſe as — from deſign 1 in order to 
anſwer the wants of the prince and the views of the 
author. | | 
It has been objected, that the hero 
and fable of this poem have no relation _ _— 
to the French nation; whereas Homer 22 
and Virgil have intereſted the Grecks chus. 
and Romans, by making choice of actions 
and actors from the hiſtorics of their countries. 
If the author has not intereſted the AKSWER. 
French in particular, he has done more; | 
he has intereſted. all 'mankind. His plan is more 
extenſive than that of either of the two old poets. It 
is greater to inſtruct all mankind at once, than to con- 
fine one's precepts to a particular country. Self- love 
bids us direct every thing to it, and is di even 
in the love of our country; but a generous ſoul ought 
ro _ more extenſive views. a SY 
Beſides was not France greatly 1 in a 
which had formed for her 12 moſt p 
one day to govern her according to her wants and de- 
ſires, like a father of his people and a Chriſtian hero ? 
What was ſeen of this prince gave hopes, and was the 
firſt fruits of what was to 3 the neighbours of 
France were already intereſted in it as in an univer- 
ſal bleſſing, and the fable of the Greek, became the 
hiſtory of the French pri - 
The author had a greater deſign than that of pleaſ- 
ing his own country; he defi to ſerve it, withour* 
its knowledge, by helping to form for it a prince, who 
even in the ſports of his infancy ſcemed born to crown 
it with happincſs and glory. This a child loved 
fables and- myrh it was neceflary to take an 
advantage of his taſte, and to shew him in what he 
was fond of, the ſolid and the beautiful, the ſimple 


and rhe and to imprint upon his mind by af- 
fecting actions, generous og which might cau- 
tion him againſt the 1 the higheſt birth and 

; 3 


ſupreme 
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ſupreme power. With this view, a Greek hero, and 
a pocm in imitation of Homer and Virgil, the hiſto- 
ries of foreign countries, times and actions, were ex- 
tremel g w and 8 the only means of ſet- 
ting the author at full liberty to paint, with truth and 
force, all the rocks which threaten princes in all ages. 
It happens by a natural and neceſſary conſequence, 
that theſe univerſal truths may ſometimes ſeem to re- 
late to rhe hiſtorjes of the preſent time, and the actual 
ſtate of things; but theſe are only general relations, 
which have no particular applications; ir was neceſ- 
ſary that the fictions which were deſigned to form the 
7 of the young prince, should comprehend pre- 
cepts for all the moments of his life. 4 
This ſuitableneſs of general maxims of morality to 
all ſorts of circumſtances, raiſes our admiration of the 
fertility, depth and wiſdom of the author; but it does 
not excuſe the injuſtice of his enemies, who have en- 
deavoured to find in his Telemachus certain odious 
allegories, and to pervert the viſeſt and moſt ſober de- 
ſigns into the moſt outrageous ſatires againſt all he 
moſt reſpected. They have inverted the characters, to 
find imaginary relations, and to poifon the pureſt in- 
tentions. Should rhe aurhor have ſuppreſſed theſe fun- 
damental maxims of ſuch ſound and ſeaſonable mora- 
liry and politics, becauſe the moſt diſcreet manner of 
ſayirg them, could not shelter them from the miſcon- 
ſtructions of thoſe who delight in the baſeſt malice ? 
Our illuſtrious author has therefore united in his 
poem the eſt beauties of the ancients. He has 
all the enthuſiaſm and profuſion of Homer, and all 
the magnificence and regularity of Virgil. Like the 
Greek poet, he paints every thing with ſtrength, | 
ſimplicity and life, and has variety in his fable and 
diverſity in his characters; his reſſections are moral, 
his deſcriptions lively, his imagination fruitful, and 
every where that beautiful fire which nature alone can 
beſtow. Like the Latin poet, he perfectly obſerves 
the unity of action, the uniformity of character, the 


order 
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order and rules of art. His judgment is profound and 


his thoughts elevated, while he at the ſame time unites 
the natural to the noble, and the fimple to the ſub- 
lime. Art every where becomes nature. But the 
hero of our poet is more perfect than thoſe of Homer 
and Virgil, his morality more pure, and his ſentiments 
more noble. From all this let us conclude, that the 
author of Telemachus has shewn by this poem, that 
the French nation is capable of all the delicacy of the 
Greeks, and of all the great ſentiments of rhe Romans. 


The clogium of the author is that of his country. 


End of Mr. Ramſay's Diſcourſe. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus guided by Minerva, in che Shape of Mentor, - 
gets on shore after a shipwreck in the iſland of the God- 
| deſs Calypſo, who was ſtill bewailing the departure 
of Ul 15 The Goddeſs gives him a lind reception, 
—— a paſſion for fim, offers him immortality, and 
defires of him an account of his adventures. He relates 
to her his voyage to Pylos and Lacedemon ; his ship- © 
wreck on the coaſt of Sicily; the he was ing 
being ſacrificed to the manes of Anchi es; the aff 
which Mentor and he gave Aceſtes in an i 
Barbarians, and the care whic this King 


guite their ſervice, by giving them a Tyries a to 
return to their own caunt . 


ALYPSO could not be comforted hs the de- 
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2  TELEMACHUS. Book l. 
with which an eternal ſpring ſurrounded her iſland: 
but theſe beautiful ſcenes, from alleviating her 
ſorrow, did but recall to her the ſad remembrance of 
Ulyſſes, whom she there had ſeen ſo many times with 
her. She often ſtood motionleſs on the ſea-shore, 
which she watered with her tears, and was conti- | 
nually turned towards the part where the ship of Ulyſ- 
ſes, ploughing the waves, had diſa d from her 
eyes. On a fadden she perceived the fragments of a 
veſſel that had juſt been wrecked, rowers benches 
broken in pieces, oars ſcattered here and there on 
the ſand, a rudder, a maſt and cordage floating on 
the shore. Then she deſcried two men at a diſtance; 
one of them ſeemed in years, the other, though young, | 
reſembled Ulyſſes. . He had his ſweet and noble al- 
pee, with his ſtature and majeſtic port. The God- 
eſs knew him to be Telemachus, the ſon of that he- 
10: but though the Gods far ſurpaſs all men in know 
ledge, she could not diſcoyer who the venerable per- 
ſon was by whom Telemichus was attended; becauſe 
the ſuperior Gods conceal from the inferior whateyer 
they pleaſe; and Minerva, who accompanied Tele- 
machus in the shape of Mentor, would not be known 
by Calypſo. Mean time Calypſo r 5 at a vreck 
Which brought the ſon of Ulyſſes, ſo like his father, 
into her ilfand. She advances towards him and 
without ſeeming to know who he is, What inſpires 
you, ſays she to him, with the preſumprion to land | 
in my iſland? Know, young ſtranger, that none en- 
ters my empire unpunished. She endeavoured to 
hide under theſe threatening words the joy of her 
beart, which in ſpite of her appeared in her face. 


Telemachus anſwered, O! whoeyer you 

whether a mortal or a Goddeſs ( though none can 
ſee and not take you for 21 can you be inſen- 
fible to the misfortunes of a fon, who, ſceking his 
father thro perils of winds and waves, has: feen - 
| his veſſel ſplir againſt your rocks? Who then whe 
father you ꝙe in queſt of, replied the Goddeſs + He 
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Bock l. TELEMACHUS. {5 
in feſtoons; the grapes, brighter than purple, could 
not conceal themſelves the leaves, and the 
panty a 
. Calypfo, 22 Shewn Telemachns all. theſe na- 
rural beauties, {aid re him, Repoſe yourſelf, your 
garments are wer, it is time for you to change them: 
afterwards I will ſee you again, and relate thin 

with which your heart will be touched. The Got 
deſs then cauſed him and Mentor to enter into the 
moſt ſecret and retited part of a grotto, next to that 
in which she herſelf reſided. In this Vr the 
nymphs had taken care to light a great fire of cedar - 
wood, whoſe odor itſelf on all fides, 
and had left in it for their new | 
Telemachus, ſceing they had allotted him a tunic of 
fine wool, whoſe whitcneſs eclipſed that of ſnow, 
and a purple robe embroidered with gold, took the . 
pleaſure which is natural to youth, in viewing their 
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6 TELEMACHUS: Book 1 
Fear, replicd Mentor, leſt she load you with eyils: 
| fear the weet, deceitful words more than the rocks 


it is credulous and unwary. Be fare not 
Rr node n et, na 
finuate themſelves like a ſerpent under flowers. Sul- 


pect their hidden poiſon, miſtruſt yourſclf, and always 
wait for my advice. 


After this, they * Calypſo, i 
waicing for chem. e 
and w „ 'o in al ale 
repaſt, but exquiſite with d to its taſte 
gance. There was no flesh that of birds which 
they had taken in their nets, or of beaſts which they 
had killed with their arrows in the chace. Wine, 
more delicious than nectar, flowed from large ſilver 
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ed hou * * 5 
icf, she made a ſign to the nymphs; ich 
— ſung the dartle of the Centaurs ks his Lays: 
thz, deſcent. of Orpheus to hell to fetch hi 
dear Eurydice from thence. 64 ! 
When the repaſt was ended, rhe Goddeſs took 
Telemachus afide, and beſpoke. him thus: You ſee, 


ſon of the great Ulyſſes, with what fayour I receive s 
you; I am immortal; no man can enter this Ifland 


without being puniched for his temerity; and even 
your shipwreck could not ſave you from my 1 2 
nation, if I did not moreover love you. Your fa- 
ther had the ſame good fortune as you; bur alas! 
he was not wiſe enough to turn it to his ad vantage 

I derained him a long while in this Iſland; he mig 

here have lived with me in a ſtate of immortality ; 
bur the blind paſſion of ing to his wretched 
country, made him reject all thele advantages. You 
fee all he has loſt for Ithaca, which he will never 
ſce again. He was reſolved to leave me; be deparr- 
ed, and I was revenged by the tempeſt : his veſſel, 
having long been the ſport of the- winds, was bu- 
ried in the waves. Make a right uſe of ſo fad an 
example. After his shipwreck you can have no 
hopes of either ſeeing himeagain, or of ever reign- 
— the Iſland of Ithaca 
flicted 


at his loſs, fince you find a Goddeſs ware 

to make you happy, and a kingdom which she 

fers you. To theſe words Calypſo added a long 
vi 


daughter of the Sun, and the was in be- 
tween Scilla and Ch is. She deſcribed the laſt 
ſtorm which Neptune had raiſcd againſt him when 
he d from her; and deſigning to make Te- 
lemachus think that he perished in this tempeſt, abe 
ſuppreſſed his arrival in the iſlands of the Phæacians. 

: * Telemachus, 
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him; be not af- 
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TELEMACHUS. Book T 
Telemachus, Who had at fiſt t % hs 


o, "21 
= of the counſels which Mentor had 5 
him. He replied in a fes words, O Goddeſs, er- 
cuſe 1 at preſent” bur grieve. | 
Perhaps hereafter I may be more able to relish the 
| Permit me now to for 
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friendly manner at 


: that my | 
=" I, — 
. Cyclops, monſtrous cg who 
one 


7 2 
faid he, are exaſperated againſt all the Greeks, and 
would rake a ſingular plcaſure in holding Geng 
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l 
Then 1 


relently knew 
ſs formidable 
perceiv 
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Theſe were Mal 
commit a fault, whi 
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Uentor, ſaid 1, why did 1 refuſe to yield ro your 
| . E 


Mentor replied with a ſmile, 1 am far from re- 
proachi F 
it ſuffices are ſenſible of it, and that it will 
teach you 


Til ns. * 


ourſclves by our courage. Before we run into 


feſt a courage ſuperior to all the 
en ö 5 

The -nature and courage of Mentor charm- 
ed me; bur I was ſtill much more ſurpriſed, when 
I ſaw with what dexterity he delivered us from 
the T The moment the.. . 
clear up, and the Trojans ſeeing us near not 
but have known us, he obſerved one of their ships, 
which nearly reſembled ours, and had 2 
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our utmoſt efforts to land by dint of rowing on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Sicily, | * 

Ve indeed arrived there, but what we ought 
was no leſs fatal than the fleet which 
our flight. We found on this coaſt of Sici 
2 old Aceſtes, who * from 
Here rei d A W | 
Ve . the _ but _ 
bitants, ſu us ei o _ | 
Iſland os . taken arms to ſurpriſe them, 
foreigners who came to ſeize their lands, burnt 
veſſel in the firſt tranſport of their rage, 
dered all zons ; reſerving onl 
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for a grand ſacrifice. He asked us, 
voice, of what country we vere, and the occaſion 


of our voyage. Mentor immediately replied, and 


ſaid ro him, We come from the coaſt of great 
Heſperia, and our country is not far from thence. 
Thus he avoided ſaying that we were Greeks. Bur 
Aceſtes, without hearing any thing more, and taki 


us for forcigners who concealed our deſign, o 


us to be ſent into a neighbouring foreſt, to ſerve as 

ſlaves under thoſe who tended his flocks. This con- 

dition appearing to me more intolerable than death, 

O king, cried I, put us to death rather than treat 
1 


dea 
us thus unworthily. Know that I am Telemachus, 


the ſon of the ſage Ulyſſes, king of the Ithacans; 
I am ſeeking my father in every ſea: if I can 


7 ty. 
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2 TELEMACHUS. Book 1 
Ty, nor_aroid Wee from me a life which 1 


vill be grateful to ＋ or N Eneas 
himſelf, when he shall hear of ſuch a ſacriſice, 


rejoice to ſee how much you love whar of all __ 


in the world was the deareſt to him. All the 
applauded this propoſition, and thought of nothing 


DTS to lay us was before our cyes ; 
were crowned wirh flowers; no pity 8 
8 Mentor, 

ly deſiring leave to ſpeak to the king, L= 


o ln K the 1 <p 
Telemachus, who never bore arms againſt t Tro- 
e 
tereſt move you. The knowledge | 

e an th will of the Gods, inform me, 
n be 
. 


Labin your walls rhe rich flocks and herds ck 
you. have in the fields. If my prediction is _ 
c 
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the contrary it is true, you will remember thar 
ot * take away che Life of chole ro hom 2 


own. 

| e wad 

Mentor Myon: bay pore nr 
er found in any man. I y petceive, O 

u er, replied ee who have al- 

lot 2. 

tune, have you a wiſdom which is more va- 


habe chan the, gene Ar the lame 
time he Gre, yd mich gr 
_ rack, with which Nienna hed. 


him. No- 
thing vas ſeen on every Den 
„ 5 with 
rears. in their eyes, retiring into the city. Herds of 
lowing oxen and flocks of bleating sheep came in 
crow wining thei far paſtas, and unable 10 
find ſtabli h to receive them. There was 
in all parts ſed noiſc of men, - who preſſed 
upon and 18 not underſtand each other, who took 


in this confuſion a ſtranger for their friend, and who 
run without knowing whither Ls thr wh gol 
But the chiefs of 24 city, conceiting lves 

than the reſt, imagined that Mentor vas an im- 


2+ r had made a falſe prediction to ſave 
is li | 


Before the end of the third day, whilſt they were 
full of theſe th there was ſeen on the deſcene 
of the neighbouring mountains a curling cloud :of 
duſt ; then they perceived an innumerable hoſt of 
armed barbarians. They were the Hymerians, a 
ſavage people, with the nations which —_—_ — 
Nebrodian mountains, and the top 5 
a winter reigns, which was never ſe 
Zephirs. They. who had deſpiſed — 22 
tion, loſt their flaves and their flocks; The king 
ſaid to Mentor, I forget that are Greeks ; our 
enemies are_ become our faithful friends ; che Gods | 
haye ſent you to fave us; I do nor expe cs from 


yous 


— 
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pour valour than from the wiſdom of your counſels 3 


make haſte to ſuccour us. * 
Mentor diſcovers in his eyes an intrepidity which 


. aſtonishes the fierceſt warriors. He takes a buckler, 


a helmet, a ſword and a lance ; he marshals the ſol- 
diers of Aceſtes; he marches at their head, and ad- 
vances in order towards the enemy. Aceſtes, 


though full of can by reaſon of hi 

bello him at 2 1 follow him 42 
cannot equal his valour. In the battle his cuiraſs re- 
ſembled the immortal Ægis. Death ran from rank 
to rank wherever his blows deſcended : fo a Numi- 
dian lion, with hunger, falls on a flock of feeble 
sheep; he he ſlays, he ſwims in blood, and 
the shepherds, inſtead of ſuccouring the flock, fly 


The Barbarians, who d to ſurpriſe the city, 
were themſelves ſurpri 4 a Hs diſorder 
The ſubjects of Ac animated by Mentor's words 
and valour, felt a vigour of which they thought 
themſelves incapable. With my lance I killed the 
ſon of the enemy's king; he was of my age, but he 
vas taller than I; for theſe people are deſcended from 
a race of giants of the ſame origin as the Cyclops. 
He deſpiſed ſo weak an adverſary as me. Bur with- 
out being alarmed at his prodigious h or fav 
and brutal air, I thruſt my lance againſt his 
and made him as he expired vomit forth torrents of 
black blood. He had like to have crushed me in 
his The clattering of his arms reſounded in rhe 


* Mentor, having intirely . the enemy, 
in pi purſued fugitives even 
a ſucceſs Nr looked 
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should feturn to Sicily. He gave us a ship to return 


without delay ro our own country, loaded us with 
preſents, ſſed us to depart, in order to pre- 
— — 2 e. 
either a pilot or rowers of his own nation, 

they should be roo mych expoſed upon the coaſt of 
— he provided for us ſome Pheœrnician mer- 
chants, who, trading with all the nations. of the 
world, had nothing to fear, and were to bri back 
the veſſel to Aceſtes, when they had left us in Ithaca: 
But the Gods, ho ſport with the „ 
P 


— — * * 


End of the Firſt Book. 
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ADVENTURES 
.TELEMACHU 5, 
© SON of ULYSSES. 


BOOK the SEC ON D. 


The A R GUM EN x. 


Telemachus relates how he was taken in the Tyrian veſſel 
2 the fleet of Seſoſtris, and carried captive into 
t. He deſcribes the beauty of thecountry, and the 
— government of its king. He adds, that Mentor 
was ſent a ſlave into Ethiopia; that he + x4 was 
reduced to tend a flock in the deſart of Oaſis ; that 
Termaſiris, a prieſt of Apollo, comforted him, 
teaching him to imitate Apollo, who had former! 
Keen a Shepherd to king Admetus ; that Seſoſtris was 
at laſt informed of all thewonders which he did among 
the shepherds ; that being convinced of his innocence 
fe recalled him, and promiſed to ſend him back to 
Ithaca; but that the death of this king plunged him 
again in fresh misfortunes ; that he was impriſoned 
in a tower on the ſea-shore, whence he ſaw the 
new king Boccoris, who perished in a battle againſt 


his 2 who had rebelled, and were aſſiſted 
yriens, = | : 


by the 
IE Tyrians, by their pride, had irritated 
againſt them 125 Seſoſitis, who zcigned in 


. 


- — 
— 
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ſtrength of their impregnable city of Tyre, which 
is ſituated in the ſea, _—_ oy wy ur 
theſe people, they had refuſed to pay Seſoſtris the 
tribute he impoſed them in his return from his 
conqueſts, and had ſent ſome troops to his brother, 
who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him at his return, 
in the midſt of rhe rejoicings of a grand feſtival. 


Seſoſtris had _—_— in order to humble their 

ride, to interrupt their commerce in every ſea. His 
— went to all parts in ſearch of the — 
An Egyptian fleet met us, as we began to loſe ſight 
of the mountains of Sicily. The port and the land 
ſeemed to fly from us, and to loſe themſelves in the 
clouds. At the ſame time we ſaw the Egyptian 
Ships, like a floating city, approaching. The Phœ- 
nicians knew, and endeav to get clear of, them: 
but it was too late. Their fails were better than 
ours; the wind favoured them; their rowers were 
more numerous. They board, take, and carry us 


In vain did 1 repreſent to them that we were not 
Phcrnicians; they hardly deigned to hear me. Th 
took us for ſlaves in whom the Pheœnicians * ! 
and thought only of the profit of ſuch a prize. We 
now obſerve the waves of the ſea to whiten by their 
confluence with thoſe of the Nile, and perceive the 
coaſt of Egypt almoſt as low as the ſea. We aſter- 
wards arrive at the iſle of Pharos which is near to 
the city of No, and from thence ſail up the Nile as 
far as Memphis. | 

If grief for our captivity had not rendered us in- 
2 Be r es would 7 been 
charmed with ſeeing this fertile country of Egypt, 
like a delightful watered by an infinite num- 
ber of canals. We could not caſt our eyes on 


either shore without ſcei ulent cities, co 
houſes l 3 yearly covered wich | 
a golden vithout 8 lying fallow, — 
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full of flocks and herds, husbandmen bending under 
the weight of the fruits which the earth had poured 
out of her boſom, and herds who made all the 
echoes round them repeat the ſweer ſounds of their 
Hures and their pipes. | | 

Happy the le, ſaid Mentor, who are govern- 
ed be & with — They abound; they lire hap- 
Py, and love him to whom they owe all their hap- 
pineſs. It is thus, added he, O Telemachus! that 
you ought to reign, and to cauſe the joy of your 
1 e Gods put you in poſſeſſion of 

e kingdom of your father. Love your ſubjects 
as your children, relish the pleaſure of being be- 
loved by them, and act ſo that they may never be 
ſenſible of peace and joy, vithout remembering that 
It is a good king who made them theſe rich pre · 
ſents. Kings who think only of making them- 
ſelves feared, and of humbling their people in or- 
der to render them more ſubmiſſive, are the ſcou 
of human kind. They are feared as they deſire to 
be; but then they are hated, dereſted, and have 
more to apprehend trom their ſubjects than their 
ſubjects have to apprehend from them. 

I anſwered Mentor, Alas! it is not our buſineſs 
to think of the maxims by which we ought to 
reign. There is no Ithaca for us, we shall never 
fee our cou nor Penelope again. And though 
even Ulyſſes should return, of glory, ro his 
kingdom, he will never have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
me there: never shall I have that of obeying him, 
in order to learn how to command. Let us die, 
my dear Mentor ; other thoughts arc no longer al- 
I us : let us dic, fince the Gods have no pity 

As I ſpoke thus, profound. ſighs interrupted all 
my words. But Mentor, who was apprchenſive of 
evils before they happened, no longer knew what 
it was to fcar them when they were preſent. Un- 


worthy ſon of wiſc Ulyſſes ! cried he, what! do 


you 


r 
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you ſuffer yourſelf to be vanquished by your misfor- · 
runes ! Know that you will one day ſee again the 
iſle of Ithaca and — you shall ſee, even in 
his former glory, him whom you never knew, the 
invincible Ulyſſes; whom fortune cannot ſubdue, 
and who, in his calamities, yet re than 2 
reaches you never to deſpair. O] if he should hear, 
in the remote country on which the tempeſt has 
thrown him, that his ſon knows to imitate neither 
his patience nor his fortitude, the news would over- 
whelm him with shame, and be more grievous to 
him than all the evils he has ſo long endured. 8s 
Mentor afterwards made me take notice of the 
joy and plenty which overſpread the whole country 
1 Egypt, in which were reckoned two and- twenty 
thouſand cities. He admired the good government 
of theſe cities; the juſtice exerciſed in fayour of the 
poor againſt the rich; the good education of chil- 
dren, who were trained up to obedience, labour, 
ſobriety, the love of arts or letters; the exact obſer- 
vation of all religious ceremonies, the diſintereſted 
ſpirit, the thirſt of honour, the fidelity towards men, 
and the reverence of the Gods which every father 
inſtilled into his children. He was never weary of 
admiring this beauriful order. Happy the people, 
was he continually ſaying to me, who are thus go- 
verned by a wiſe king! but ſtill. more happy the 
king who cauſes the felicity of ſuch multitudes, and 
finds his own in his virtue ! He holds men by a 
chain an hundred times ſtronger than that of fear, 
namely, that of love. Men not only obey, but 
even delight ro obey him. He reigns in all hearts; 
every one, inſtead of wishing to get rid of him, is 


afraid of loſing him, and would lay down his life 


for him. | 

I was attentive to what Mentor ſaid, and per- 
ccived that my courage revived from the, bottom of 
my heart as my wiſc friend was talking to me. 
As ſoon as we arrived at Memphis, a rich and mag- 
nificent city, the governor — that we should 
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conveniency of baths, the culture of arts, and the 


uſeful, by informing one's ſelf of the cuſtoms and 


learned, or in converſing with the beſt of men, 


X. far as Thebes, to be preſented to king Se- 
oſtris, who was deſirous of inſpecting into things 
himſelf, and was greatly exaſperated againſt n 4 
Tyrians. We therefore {till proceeded up the Nile, 
as far as the famous Thebes, which has an hundred 
tes, and was the plate of this great prince's re- 
dence. This city appeared to us of a prodigious 
Extent, and more populous than the moſt — 
cities of Greece. Its policy is perfect with — 
to the neatneſs of the ſtreets, water courſes, the 


public ſafety. The ſquares are adorned with foun- 
tains and obelisks; the temples are of marble, and 
of a plain but majeſtic architecture. The princes 
alone is like a great city: nothing is ſeen there 
but marble columns, pyramids and obelisks, Coloſ- 
ſean ſtarues, and furniture of ſolid gold and filver. 
Thoſe who had taken us told the king, that we 
were found on board a Phcenician ship. He gave 
audicnce every ay * certain ſtated hours, to all 
His ſubjects, who had any complaints to make, or 
informations to give him. He neither deſpiſed nor 
repulſed any man, and thought himſelf a king only 
to do good to his ſubjects, whom he loved as his 
children, As for ſtrangers, he reccived them with 
indulgence, and was deſirous of ſeeing them, be- 
cauſe he thought that one always learns 3 


maxims of diſtant nations. This curioſity of the 
king was the occaſion of our being brought before 
him. He was on an ivory throne, holding a gol- 
den ſcepter in his hand. He was now in years, 
but agreeable, full of ſweetneſs and majeſty. He 
adminiſtered juſtice daily among his people with a 
patience and wiſdom which all admired without 
flattery. After having toiled all the day in ſerrling 
public affairs, and in rendering imparrial juſtice, he 
refreshed himſelf in the evening in hearing of the 


whom he well knew how to ſelect and admit _ 
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his familiarity. He could not be reproached in all 
his life, but with having triumphed with roo much 
oſtentation over the kings he conquered, and with 
ofing roo much = in one of his ſubjects, 
. picture I shall preſently give you. | 
When he faw me, he bined my youth; he asked 
me my name and my country, and we were 
nished at the wiſdom which flowed from his mouth. 
I anſwered him, O mighty prince, you are no ſtranger 
to the ſiege of Troy hich laſted ren years, and its 
deſtruction which coſt all Greece ſo much blood. 
Ulyſſes my father was one of the principal kings who 
deſtroyed that ciry. He wanders through ev 
ſea without being able to find the iſle of Ithaca, his 
kingdom. I am in ſearch of him, and a misfortune 
like his was the occaſion of my being taken. Re- 
ſtore me to my father and ro my country: ſo may 
the Gods preſerve you to your children, and make 
them ſenſible of the . 
a father. 55 
Seſoſtris continued to behold me with an eye of 
compaſſion : but deſiring to know if what 1 ſaid 
was true, he referred us to one of his officers, who 


was commanded to inform himſelf of thoſe who had 


taken our ship, Whether we were really Greeks or 
Phœnicians. If they are Phornicians, ſaid the king, 
they muſt be doubly punished, for — our enemies, 
and ſtill more for Are, endeavoured to deceive us 
by a baſe lye. If on the con are Greeks, 
I would have them treated kindly, and ſent back to 
their own country in one of my ships; for 1 love 
Greece: ſeveral Egyptians have been legiſlators 
there. I am no ſtranger to the virtue of Hercules; 
the fame of Achilles Lad reached even to us, and I 
admire what has been told me of the wiſdom of the 


unhappy Ulyſſes. It is a pleaſure to me to relieve. 


virtue in diſtreſs. 

The officer ro whom the king committed the 

inquiry into our affair, had a ſoul as corrupted and 

artful, as Seſoſttis was ſincere and generous, This 
| 25 C 3 | officer 


of living under ſo good | 
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officer was called Metophis. He endea voured to 
enſnare us by his queſtions, and perceiving that Men- 
tor anſwered with more wiſdom than I, he looked 
upon him with averſion and jealouſy; for the bad 
are provoked at the good. He ſeparated us, and 
m that time I knew not what was become of 
Mentor. This ſeparation was a thunder - bolt to me. 
Metophis always hoped that by examining us ſe- 
| 28 he could make us ſay contrary things ; 
hoped eſpecially to dazzle me by flattering pro- 
miſes, and to make me confeſs what Mentor might 
have concealed from him. In short, he did not really 
ſeek for the truth, bur endeavoured to find ſome 
pretence to tell the king that we were Phœnicians, 
in order to make us bis ſlaves. In fact, notwith- 
ſtanding our innocence and the king's ſagacity, he 
found the means of deceiving him. Alas! to what 
are kings expoſed ! Even the wiſcſt are frequently 
abuſed. Artful and ſelfisch men ſurround them; the 
good retire, becauſe they are neither importunate 
nor flatterers : the good wait till they arc ſought 
after, and princes do not often ſeck after them. 
On the contrary, the wicked are impudent, trea- 
cherous, inſinuating and officious, artful diſſemblers, 
ready to do any thing againſt honour and conlcicnce, 
ro gratify the paſſions o him who reigns. O! how 
af Dos is a king in being expoſcd to the arrifices 
of the wicked! He is ruined if he does not repulſe 
flattery, and if he loves not thoſe who boldly tell 
kim * truth. Theſe were the reflections I made 
in my diſtreſs; I recollected all that 1 had heard from 
Mentor. | | | 
In the mean time Mctophis ſent me towards the 
mountains of the deſert of Oaſis with his ſlaves, 
that I might be a ſlave with them, and look after 
his. numerous flocks. Here Calypſo interrupted 
Telemachus, laying, Well, what di ou do then, 
you who in Sicily preferred death to ſlavery ? Tele- 
machus replied, My misfortuncs continually increaſ- 
ed; J no longer the ſad conſolation of chuſing 
| \ : ſervitude 


— 
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ſervitude ST Ls forced to be þ _ and 
ro exhauſt, if I may uſe expreſſion, all rhe Ti | 
of fortune. 1 had no hope left, and 1 * 
ſpeak, even che word in order to work out my de- 
hverance, Mentor has ſince told me that he was 
ſold ro Ethiopians, and that he went with them into 
Ethiopia. l 
As for me I arrived in horrible deſerts: here 
burning ſands are ſeen in the midſt of the plains; 
ſnows which never diſſolve, and make an eternal 
winter on the tops of the mountains; and paſtures 
for cattle are only found amongſt the rocks. To- 
wards the middle of theſe ſteep mountains, the val- 
lies are ſo deep, that the rays of the ſun can hardly 
1 4 
The only perſons I in this » Were 
shepherds 1 — as the country itſelf. There I 
* the nights in bewailing my misfortune, and 
the days in tending a flock, to avoid the brutal fury 
of the chief ſlave; who, hoping to obtain his liber- 
ty, was continually accuſing the reſt, in order to 
make a merit to his maſter of his zeal and attach- 
ment to his intereſts. The name of this ſlave was 
Buris : I was ready to fink on this occaſion. Op- 
reſt with grief, I one day forgot my flock, anc. 
— mylelf on the graſs ncar a cave, where I 
expected death, unable longer to ſupport my - pains. 
The ſame moment I perceived that the whole moun 
tain trembled; the oaks and pines ſeemed to deſcend 
from its ſummit; the winds retained their breath, 
and a hollow voice iſſuing our of the cave, uttered 
theſe words: Son of ſage Ulyſſes, you, like him, 
muſt become 5 by patience. Princes who have 
always been happy, are ſeldom worthy of being 


; ſo; luxury co and pride intoxicates them. 
Happy will you be if you ſurmount your misfor- 
runes, and if you never forget them. You shall ſce 

Ithaca again, and your glory shall aſcend to the ſtars. 
When you are the maſter of others, remember thar 
you yourſelf have been weak, poor, and in W 
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like them; take a pleaſure in relieving them; love 


ſubjects, deteſt flattery, and know that you will 
reat only in proportion to your moderation and 
reſolution in ſubduing your paſſions. 


Theſe divine words penetrated even to the bot- 


tom of my heart, and cauſed joy and courage to 


revive in it. I did not feel that horror which makes 
the hair riſe upright on the head, and chills the 
blood in the veins, when the Gods reveal them- 
ſelves to mortals: I roſe in _ uillity ; I fell on 
my knees, and lifting m to heaven, wor- 
shipped Minerva, to . I believed myſelf in · 
debred for this oracle. At the ſame time I found 
mylelf a new man; wiſdom enlightened my mind; 


1 felt a pleaſing power to moderate all my paſſions, 


and to check the impetuoſity of my youth. I made 


myſelf beloved by all the shepherds of the deſert. 
My meckneſs, my patience, my diligence, at laſt ap- 
peaſed the cruel Butis, who was in authority over 
the other ſlaves, and ar firſt took a pleaſure in tor- 
menting me. | e 
The better to bear the irkſomeneſs of captivity 
and ſolitude, I ſought for books; for I was over- 
whelmed with * , for want of ſome in- 
ſtructions to cherish and ſupport my mind. Happy 
they, ſaid I, who are diſguſted with violent p 
ſures, and know how to be contented with the ſweets 


of an innocent life! E y who delight in 


being inſtructed, and who take a pleaſure in culti- 
vating their minds with knowledge! On whatever 
part adverſe fortune may throw them; they always 
carry entertainment with them; and the diſquiet 
which, preys upon others, even in the midſt of plea - 
ſures, is unknown to thoſe who can employ them - 
ſelves in reading. Happy they who love to read, 
and are not like me deprived of it. As theſe 
thoughts were revolving in my mind, I went into 
a gloomy foreſt, where I immediately perceived an 
ol man holding a book in his hand. 

| The 
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The forchead of this old man was large, bald, 
and a little wrinkled: a white beard hung down to 
his girdle ; his ſtature was tall and majeſtic , his 
complexion ſtill fresh and ruddy, his eyes lively 
and piercing, his voice ſweer, his words plain and 
charming. I never ſaw ſo venerable an old man. 
His name was Termoſiris: he was a prieſt of Apollo, 
and officiated in a marble remple, which the kings 
of Egypt had dedicated to that God in this foreſt: 
The book which he held in his hand was a col- 
lection of hymns in honour of the Gods. He ac- 
coſts me in a friendly manner, and we diſcourſe to- 
gether. He related things paſt ſo well, that they 
— preſent, and yet with ſuch brevity that his 
accounts never tired me. He foreſa the future by 
his profound knowledge, which made him know 
men, and the deſigns of which they were capable. 
With all this wiſdom he was chearful and complai- 
ſant, and the ſprightlieſt youth has not ſo mam 
graces as this man Fad in ſo advanced an age. He 
accordingly loved young men, when they were trac- 
table, and had a relish for virtue. CE 
He ſoon tenderly loved me; he furnished me 
with books for my conſolation, and called me his 
ſon. I often ſaid to him, O my father! the G 
who dcprived me of Mentor, have had pity on me; 
they have given me another ſupport in you. This. 
man, like Orpheus or Linus, was, without doubt, 
inſpiced by the Gods. He recited to me the verſes 
he had made, and gave me thoſe of ſeveral excel- 
lents poets who were favourites of the Muſes. When 
he was clad in his long robe of a shining white, 
and took his ivory lyre in his hand, the tygers, the 
bears, the lions, came ro fawn upon him, and ta 
lick his feet. The Satyrs came out of the woods 
to dance around him, the trees themſelves ſecmed 
to be moved, and one would have thought the af- 
fected rocks were going to deſcend from the tops 
of the mountains at the charms of his mclodious 
accents. He ſung but the majeſty of the Gods, tho 
Cs virtue 
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virtue of heroes, and the. wiſdom of men who pre- 
fer glory to pleaſure. : 
| | He often told me that I ought to take courage, 
1 and that the Gods would not Tron either Ulyſſes 
| or his ſon. Ar laſt he aſſured me that I ought, af- 
1 ter the example of Apollo, to teach the shepherds 
| if ro cultivate the Muſes. Apollo, Iaid he, provoked 
1 at Jupiters diſturbing the heavens with his thunder 
| in the brighteſt days, determined to revenge him- 
if ſelf on the Cyclops who forged the bolts, and flew 
i - them with his arrows. Mount Etna immediately 
| ' ceaſed to diſgorge its ſtorms of curling flames; no 
[| longer were heard the ſtrokes of the terrible ham- 
mers, which ſtriking the anvil excited the pou 
| of the deep caverns of the earth, and of the abyſſes 
of the ſea. Iron and biaſs being no longer polished 
by the Cyclops, began ro ruſt. Vulcan quits his 
forge in a rage, mounts though lame with ſpeed to- 
wards Olympus, arrives ſweating and covered with 
duſt, in the aſſembly of the Gods, and makes bitter 
complaints. Jupiter is provoked at Appollo, drives 
him out of heaven, and hurls him headlong to 
the earth. His empty chariot performs of ſelf 
its uſual courſe, to give the day and night to men 
with a regular change of the ſeaſons. Apollo, ſtripe 
of his rays, was forced to turn shepherd, and tend 
the flocks of king Admetus. He played on the 
flute, and all the other ſwains came to shady elms 
on the border of a limpid fountain, to hear his ſongs. 
Till rhen they had led a ſavage and brutal life; they 
knew but to tend, to sheer and milk their sheep, and 
make cheeſes: the whole country was like a frightful 
deſerr. | | 
Apollo quickly taughe all the shepherds the arts 
- which can render their life agreeable. He ſung the 
flowers with which the ſpring is crowncd, the per- 
fumes she sheds, and the verdure which riſes under 
I il her ſteps. He afterwards ſung the delightful nights 
| | of ſummer , when the hirs revive mankind, and 
| the dew quenches the thirſt of the carth. He like- 


viſe 
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wiſe mingled in his ſongs the golden fruits with 
which autumn rewards the husbandman's toils, and 
the repoſe of winter, when the ſportful youth dance 
before the fire. At laſt he repreſented the gloomy 
woods which cover the mountains, and the hollow 
vallies, here rivers by a thouſand winding-ſcem 
ro ſport amidſt the laughing meadows. Thus he 
taught the ſwains what are charms of a coun- 
try life, when we know how to taſte the bounries 
of ſimple nature. The shepherds with their pipes 
ſoon ſaw themſelves happier than kings, and their 
cottages attracted in crowds the uncorru joys 
which fly rhe gilded palace: the ſports, the (miles, 
the graces, every where attended the innocent shep- 
herdeſſes. Every day was a feſtival. Nothing now 
was heard bur the warbling of birds, or the ſoft 
breath of rhe Zephirs ſporting in the branches of 
the trees, or the murmurs of a lucid rill falling from 
the rocks, or the ſongs with which the muſes inſpired 
the ſwains who attended Apollo. This God taught 
them to obtain the prize in the race, and to pierce 
with arrows the hinds and the ſtags. The Gods 
themſelves grew jealous of che shepherds, and think- 
ing their life ſweeter than all their own glory, re- 
called Apollo to Olympus. | 

This hiſtory, my ſon, should inſtruct you: ſince 
you are in the condition in which Apollo was, till 
this uncultivared earth; like him make the deſert 
bloom; tea h all theſe shepherds the charms of har- 
mony; ſoften their ſavage hearts; shew them the 
beauty of virtue, and make them ſenſible how ſweet 
it is in ſolitude ro enjoy the innocent pleaſures, 
which nothing can take from shepherds. A day, 
my ſon, a day will come, when the pains and crucl 
cares which beſiege kings, will make you regret on 
a throne the life of a shepherd. | 

This ſaid, Termoſiris gave me ſo ſweet a flute, 
that the echoes of the mountains, which made it 
heard on every ſide, ſoon drew all the neighbouring 
ſwains a me. My voice had a divine hat- 
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mony; I vas moved and rapt as it were out of my- 


ſelf, ro ſing the charms with which nature has a- 


- dorned the country. We paſſed whole days and a 


art of the nights in ſingin ther. All the sh 

erds, — their S ns their flocks, ſtood 
morionleſs around me, whilſt I gave them their leſ- . 
ſons. Theſe deſerts appearcd no longer ſavage; all 
was pleaſant and ſmiling; the courteous manners of 


the inhabitants ſeemed to meliorate the ſoil. 


We often aſſembled to offer ſacrifices in the temple 
of Apollo, of which Termoſiris was prieſt. The 
Shepherds went thirher, crowned with laurels in 
honour of the God; the shepherdeſſes likewiſe went 


rhither, dancing and bearing garlands of flowers and 


baskets of ſacred offerings on their heads. After 
the ſacrifice we made a rural feaſt. Our greateſt 
daintics were the milk of our goats and our sheep, 
which we took care to milk ourſelves, with fruits 
fresh gathered with our own hands, ſuch as dates, figs 
and grapes; our ſeats were the verdant turf, and 
the Kick trees afforded us a pleaſanter shade than 
the gilded roofs of the palaces of kings. | 


8 But what crowned my fame among the shepherds 


was, that an hungry lion one day came and fell on 
my flock. He was already beginning an horrible 
NU had only my crook in my hand, but I ad- 
vanced boldly. The lion briſtles up his mane, shews 
me his teeth and his claws, and opens his parched 
and flaming mouth. His eyes ſeemed very red and 
fiery; he s his fides with his long tail: I fell 
him to the ground. The little coat of mail which 
I wore according to the cuftom of the shepherds of 
EgyPt, prevented his tearing me in pieces. Thrice I 
threw him down, and thrice he roſe again, makin 

all the foreſt ring with his roarings. Ar laſt T le 

him in my arms; and the shepherds, witneſſes of my 


Victory, inſiſted on my wearing the skin of this ter- 


Tible animal. 
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The fame of this action, and of the happy refor- 


mation of all our shepherds, ſpread throughout E 


and reached even the ears of Seſoſtris. He was in- 
formed that one of the captives, who had been 
taken for Phœnicians, had reſtored the golden age in 
theſe almoſt uninhabitable deſerts. He deſired to ſee 
me, for he loved the muſes; and every thing which 
could inſtruct mankind charmed his noble heart. 
He ſaw me, he heard me with pleaſure, and found 
that Metophis had deceived him through avarice. 
He condemned him to perpetual impriſonment, and 
ſtript him of all the riches which he unjuſtly poſſeſſed. 
O how unhappy, ſaid he, is the man who is exalted 
above others! He cannot often ſce the truth wich his 
own eyes: he is encompaſſed by men who hinder it 
from arriving at him; every one has an intereſt to 
deceive him; every one, under an appearance of 
zcal, hides his ambition. They W, to love the 
king, but they love N the riches he beſtows ; they 
are ſo far from loving him, that to obtain his favour 
they flatter and betray him. 
After this Seſoſtiis treated me with a tender friend 


ship, and reſolved to ſend. me back to Ithaca with . 


ships and troops, to deliver Penelope from all her 
ſuirors. The ficet was now ready, and we thought 
only of embarking. I admired the turns of fortune, 
who ſuddenly exalts whom she has the moſt depreſt. 
This experience made me hope that Ulyſſes might 


probably return at length to his kingdom after long 


ſufferings. I thought alſo within 4 that I might 
yet ſee Mentor again, though he had been carried 
into the moſt unknown countries of Ethiopia. W hilſt 
I delayed my departure a little, to endeavour to learn 


ſome news of him, Seſoſtris, who was very old, died 


ſuddenly, and his death plunged me again into new 


misfortunes. 


All Egypt ſcemed inconfolable for this loſs. Every 
family thought ir had loſt its beſt friend, its protec- 
ror, its father. The old men, lifting up their hands 
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to heaven, cried, Never had Egypt fo a kin 
never will she have the like! G ye Gods! ye sho 


never have shewn him to men, or never have taken 
him from them! Why muſt we ſurvive the great 
Seſoſtris? The own men ſaid, The hope of Egypt 
is loſt ; our fathers . been happy in living under 
- ſo good a king; as for us, we have ſeen him only 
to feel his loſs. His domeſtics wept night and 
day. When the king's funcral was performed , du- 
ring forty days the moſt diſtant — 9 ran in crowds 
to it. Every one deſired yet once more to ſee the 
body of Seſoſtris; every one deſired to preſerve an 
idea of him, and ſeveral to be laid in the ſepulchre 
with him. | — 
What ſtill increaſed their ſorrow for his loſs was, 
that his ſon Bocchoris had neither humanity for 
ſtrangers, nor curioſity with regard to the ſciences, | 
nor eſteem for men of virtue, nor love of glory. 
His father's greatneſs had contributed to render him 
thus unworthy of reigning. He had been bred up 
in luxury, and a brutal pride ; he looked upon men 
as nothing, believing that they were made only for 
him, and that he was of a nature different from 
theirs. He minded only to gratify his paſſions, to 
| ſquander away the immenſe treaſures which his fa- 
ther had husbanded with ſo much care, to harraſs 
the people, and to ſuck the blood of the unfortu- 
nate; in a word, to follow the flattering counſels 
of the giddy youths who ſurrounded him, whilſt he 
diſcarded with diſdain all the wiſe old men who had 
shared his father's confidence: he was a monſter, 
and not a king. All Egypt groaned; and though 
the name of Seloſtris, ſo dear to the Egyptians, 
made them bear with the shamcful and cruel con- 
duct of his ſon, yet the ſon haſtened to his ruin: 
and indeed a prince ſo unworthy of a throne could 
not reign long. 
I vas no longer allowed to hope for my return to 
Ithaca; I remained in a tower on the ſea-shore near 


- - Peluſium, where our embaxkation was to beve been 
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made, if Seſoſtris had not died. Metophis, hs 


had art enough to get out of priſon, and to eſtablis 
himſelf in the good graces of the new king, had cauſed 
me to be confined in this tower, to revenge himſelf for 
the diſgrace I had occafioned him. I | che days 
and the nights in a deep melancholy. All Termoſiris- 
had forctold me, and all I had heard from the cave, 
appeared to me no more than a dream. I was over- 
whelmed with the bittereſt ſorrow : I viewed the bil- 
lows which came and beat againſt the foot of the 
rower where I was a priſoncr. I often employed my- 
ſelf in contemplating veſſels toſt by tempeſt, and 
in danger of ſplitting on the rocks on which the 
tower was built; but inſtead of bewailing men threat- 
ened with shipwreck, I envicd their lot. Soon, ſaid 
I to mylelf, will they end the misfortunes of their 
life, or arrive in their own country : 1, alas! can 
hope for neither. 

Whilſt I was thus pining away in fruitleſs grief, 
I perceived as it were a foreſt of ship-maſts. The 
tea was covered with fails which were ſwelled by 


the winds, and the waves foamed bencath innume- 


rable oars. I heard from all parts a confuſed noiſe, 
and perceived on the shore a party of affrighted 
Egyptians —_— to arms, and others who ſeemed 
going ro meet the fleet which 22 ſaw arriving. 1 
don perceived that theſe foreign chips were ſome of 
Pheenicia, and others of the iſſe of Cyprus; for my 
misfortunes began to render me skilful in what relates 
to navigation. The Egyptians ſeemed to me to be 
divided among themſelves. 1 had no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the thoughtleſs Bocchoris had by his vi- 
olences cauſed a 3 of his ſubjects, and kindled a 
civil war. I was from the top of the tower a ſpecta- 
tor of a bloody battle. 


The Egyptians, who had called in foreigners to 
their aſſiſtance, having favoured their deſcent, attack- 
ed the other Fgyprians who had the king at their 
head. I faw r 
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his example, and looking like the God of war. 


Rivers of blood flowed around him; his charior 


wheels were dyed With a black, thick and frothy 
pore, and could hardly paſs over the heaps of mang- 
© This: U made, robuſt, of an b 
This y king, well made, robuſt, of an bi 
and 2 had fury and deſpair in his = | 
He was like a fine headſtrong horſe ; his courage 
pushed him into rs, but wiſdom did not tem- 


per his valour. He knew neither how to retrieve 


is errors, nor to give proper orders, nor to foreſee 
the evils which threatened him, nor to ſave his men 
of whom he had the greateſt need: Not that he 
wanted a genius, for his underſtanding was equal to 
his courage; but he had never been inſtructed by 
adverſity. His governors had poiſoned his natural- 
ly 2 diſpoſition by He was intoxicated 

th his power and his fortune; he thought that 
every thing ought to give way to his impetuous de- 
ſires; the leaſt reſiſtance enflamed his anger; he 
then no longer reaſoned; he was as it were beſide 
himſelf ; his furious pride transformed him into a 
wild beaſt ; his natural gentleneſs and good ſenſe 


forſook him in an inſtant; his moſt faithful ſervants 


were forced to fly from him, and he no longer liked 
any but thoſe who ſoothed his paſſions. He was 
thus, contrary to his true intereſt, always in extremes, 
and forced all good men to deteſt his extravagant con- 
duct. His courage ſupported him a long while againſt 
a multitude of enemies, but he was at faſt overpower- 
ed. I ſaw him fall: the dart of a Phœnician pierced 
his breaſt; the reins ſlipped out of his hands, and he 
fell from his chariot under his horſes feet. A ſoldier 
of the iſland of Cyprus cut off his head; and, taking 


it by the hair, showed it as it were in triumph to 


the victorious army. | 

I shall all my life remember my having ſeen his 
head ſwimming in blood, his eyes shut and extin- 
Falk d, his Reer pale and disfigured, his mouth 
half opened, and ſceming ſtill deſirous of — - 


— 
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the ſpeech it had began, his haughty and threatening 
air, which death itſelf could not — As long as 
I live, his image will be before my eyes; and if ever 
the Gods permit me to reign, I Shall not forget, 
after ſo terrible an example, — a king is not worthy 
of commanding, nor happy in his power, bur in pro- 
portion as he ſubjects it to reaſon. Alas! what a 
misfortune ! for a man deſigned to cauſe the public 


_— to be the maſter of ſuch multirudes only to 
ren 8 8 


er them wretched! 


End of the Second Book. 
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ing all the Tyrian priſoners, he himſelf was carried 
with them to Tyrein Narbal's ship, who commanded 
the Tyrian fleet; that Narbal gave him the character 

. of their king Pygmalion, whoſe cruel avarice was to 
feared; that he was afterwards inſtructed by Nar- 

. bal in the Maxims of the Tyrian commerce, and was 
going to embark on board a Cyprian ship, in order to 
go by the iſland of Cyprus to Ithaca, when Pygmalion 
diſcovered that he was « ſtranger, and ordered him to 
be apprehended; that hewas then on the brink of ruin, 


but that Aſtarba, the tyrant's miſtreſs, ſaved him, in 
order to pur to death in his ſtead a youth, whoſe diſ- 
dain had provoked her, | 


*. 


ALYPSO heard ſuch wiſe reflections with 
| aſtonichment. What charmed her moſt was 
to obſerve, that Telemachus ingenuouſly related the 
errors he had committed through precipitation, and 


a want of docility with regard to the Mentor's 
counſels. She found a ſurpriſing nobleneſs and 
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who ſeemed to have made ſo an uſe of his fail- 
ings, as to render himſelf wiſe, provident and mode- 
rate. Go on, ſaid she, my dear Telemachus, I long 
to know how you got out of Egypr, and where 
found the ſage Mentor again, of whoſe loſs you was 
with ſo much reaſon ſenſible. | - 
Telemachus thus reſumed his ſtory.” The Egyp- 
tians the moſt virtuous and the moſt faithful to the 
king, being the weakeſt, and ſeeing their king dead, 
were conſtrained ro yield ro the others. Another 
king was appointed, whoſe name was Turmutis. 
The Phœnicians with the troops of the Iſland of 
Cyprus, departed after they had made an alliance 
wah the new prince, who reſtored all the Phœnician 
priſoners. I was reckoned as one of the number; 
and being releaſed from the tower and embarking 
with the reſt, hope began to dawn again in the bot- 
tom of my hearr. 
A favourable gale already filled our fails ; the 
rowers cleft rhe frothy waves ; the wide ſca was co- 
vered with ships; the mariners shouted for joy; the 
Shores of Egypt flew far from us; the hills and the 
mountains grew level by degrees; ve began to ſee 
nothing but the heavens and the waters, while the 
riſing ſun ſeemed to dart his ſparking fires out of the 
boſom of the deep: his rays gilt the tops of the moun - 
tains, which we ſtill diſcovered a little above the ho- 
riſon; and the whole heaven , painted with a deep 
azure , promiſed us an happy voyage. | 


Though I was diſmiſſed as a Phœnician, none of 
the Plicenicians with whom I was, knew me. Nar- 
bal, who commanded the ship on board of which I 
was put, asked me my name and my country. Of 
what city of Phornicia are you, ſaid to me? I 
am not a Phoenician , ſaid I, but the Egyptians took 
me at ſea in a Pheœnician veſſel. I have been a 
captive in E as a Phcrnician ; it is under this 
name that I have ſuffercd a long while; it is under 
this name that I was ſet at liberty, Of what coun- 


ry 
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_ ou then, replied Narbal? I am Telema- 
chus , ſaid I, the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca in 
Greece; my father rendered himſelf famous am 

all the kings who beſieged the city of Troy; bur 
the Gods have not permitted him to ſee his country 
again. 1 have ſought him in various countries ; for- 
Tune perſecutes me as well as him. You ſee a wretch, 
Pho wishes only for the happineſs of returning to 
his own country; and of finding his father. 

Narbal looked upon me with ſurpriſe, and thought 
he obſerved in me I know not what of fortunate, 
which is one of the gifts of heaven , and is not found 
in common men. He was naturally fincere and ge- 
nerous; he was touched with my misfortunes ; and 
talked to me with a confidence, with which the Gods 
inſpired him, for my preſervation, in an imminent 


danger. 

1 , aid he, I do not, I cannot doubt 
of what you tcll me. The ſweetneſs and virtue 
viſible in your countenance , do not permit me to 
miſtruſt you: nay , I feel that the Gods whom 1 
have always ſerved, love you; and that they would 
have me love you as if you were my ſon. I vill 
give you wholeſome advice, and ask nothing of 
in return bur ſecreſy. Fear not, ſaid I, that it will 

be any pain to me to be ſilent with regard to the 
things with which you shall be pleaſed to entruſt me. 
Though I am ſo young, I am already grown old in 
the habit of never diſcloſing my ſecrets, and more eſ- 
pecially in never betraying, under any pretence 
whatever, thoſe of another. How can you, ſaid he, 
have accuſtomed yourſelf to ſecreſy in ſo tender an 
age? I shall be glad to hear by. what means you 
have acquired this quality, which is the foundation 
of the wiſeſt conduct , and without which all talents 
Ven Phe, Cad L. G ned 20 go 20 the 6 
When VUlyſles, ſaid I, to to the ſie 
of Troy, ONT me on his knces, 2 in his _ 
as I have bcen informed. Having kiſſed me with 
tenderneſs , he ſaid theſe words to me, though I could 
: not 
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not underſtand them 3 O wy ſon | may the Gods 
ceing thee agai 


. preſerve me from ever again: may 
ſciſſars of the fatal Siſters rather cut the thread of 
thy days when it is hardly formed, as a reaper with 
his fickle curs down a tender flower which is begin- 
ning to blow : may my Enemies dash thee in pieces 
before thy mother's eyes and mine, if thou art one 
day to be corrupted and to abandon virtue! O m 
friends! continued he, I leave you this ſon who is 
ſo dear to me, take care of his infancy ; if you love 
me, remove pernicious flattery far from him; teach 
him to yanquish himſelf; let him be like a young 
tree, which is only bent in order to be made ſtraight. 
Above all, forget nothing in order to render him juſt, 
beneficent, ſincere, and faithful in keeping a ſecret. 
Whoever is capable of lying, is unworthy of being 
reckoned in the number of men ; and whoever knows 
not to be ſilent , is unworthy of ruling. | 
I relate to you the wy words, becauſe carc was 

taken frequently to repeat them to me, they penetrat - 
ed even to the bottom of my heart; and I often re · 
peat them to myſelf. My father's friends were care- 
ful to exerciſe me betimes in ſecreſy. I was in the 
tendereſt ſtate of childhood, when they intruſted me 
vith all their uneaſineſs, at ſeeing my mother expoſed 
to a great number of rash ſuitors who ſought to 
marry her. Thus they treated me from that time as 
a reaſonable and truſty man; they often conferred 
with me about the moſt important affairs ; and in- 
formed me of what they had reſolved on to remove 
theſe ſuitors. I was tranſported at their havi 
ſuch a confidence in me; I thereby thought myſelt 
already a perfect man. I never abuſed it; 1 never 
let lip a ſingle word which could diſcover the leaſt 
ſecret. The Eiitors ofren endeavoured to make me 
talk, hoping, that a child, who had ſeen or heard 
any thirg of importance, could not contain himſelf ; 


but 1 well knew how to anſwer them vithout lying, 
| | 8 
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and without informing them of any thing which 1 
ought not to tell them. IE 

Hereupon Narbal ſaid to me, You fee , Telema- 
chus, the power of the Pharnicians. They are for- 
midable to all their neighbours by their innumerable 
Ships. The trade they carry on as far as the pillars * 
of Hercules , yields them riches ſurpaſſing thoſe of 


the moſt flourishing nations. The great king Se- 


ſoſtris, who could never have conquered them b 
ſea, had great difficulty in conquering them by lan 
with his armies which had ſubdued al the eaſt. He 
impoſed a tribute upon us which we did not long 

y. The Phœnicians were too rich and too power - 
ful to bear the yoke of ſervitude with patience: we 
recovered our liberty. Death did not ths Seſoſtris 
time to finish the war againſt us. It is true that we 
had every thing to fear from his wiſdom , even 
more than from his er; but his power paſſin 
into the hands of his ſon, wholly deſtitute of wil- 
dom, we concluded that we had nothing to fear. 
And indeed the Egyprians, inſtead of returning in 
arms to our country to ſubdue us once again, were 
conſtrained to invite us to their aſſiſtance, to deliver 
them from rhat impious and outrageous prince. We 
have been their deliverers. What glory added to 
the liberty and opulence of the Pharnicians! 

But whilſt we deliver others, we ourſelves are 
flaves. O Telemachus! beware of falling into the 
hands of Pygmalion our king. He has dipt his 
hands, his cruel hands, in the blood of Sichzus , 


the husband of Dido his fiſter. Dido, greatly de- 


ſirous of revenge, fled from Tyre with many ships. 
Moſt of thoſe who love virtue and liberty, accom- 
panied her: she has founded on the — of Africa 
a ſtately city, which she calls Carthage. Pygma- 
lion, tormented by an inſatiable rhirſt of wealth, 
renders himſelf more and more miſerable and odious 
to his ſubjects. It is a crime at Tyre to have great 
riches. Avarice makes him miſtruſtful, ſuſpicious, 

cruel ;, 
iy, WE 


cruel ; he perſecutes the rich, and he fears the 


T. ; | 

It is a ſtill greater crime at Tyre to be virtuous : 
for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that good men cannot ſuf- 
fer his unjuſt and infamous actions. Virtue con- 
demns him, and he is exaſperared and irritated 
againſt her. Every thing moves him, diſquiets 
him, gnaws him; he is afraid of his shadow, and 
Mleeps neither night nor day. The Gods, to p 
him, load him with treaſures, which he dares nor 
enjoy. What he ſeeks in order to be happy, is the 
very thing which hinders him from being ſo. He 
repines at all he gives, he is always afraid of loſing, 
and tortures himſelf for gain. He is hardly ever 
ſeen ; he continues ſolitary, ſad, dejected, in the 
moſt ſecret parts of his palace: even his friends 
dare not approach him for fear of _ ſuſpected 
by him. A frightful guard, with naked ſwords 
and pikes erected, continually inveſt his -palace. 
Thirty chambers, which have a communication one 
with another, and each of them an iron door with 
fix huge bolts, are the places where he shuts him- 
ſelf up. It is never known in which of theſe cham- 
bers he lies; and it is affirmed, that he never lies 
two nights ſucceſſively in the ſame, for fear of be- 
ing murdered in it. He is a ſtranger to the ſweets - 
of pleaſure , and the yet greater ſweets of friend- - 
chip. If any one talks ro him of purſuing plea- 
ſure, he is ſenſible that ir flies far from him, and 
that it refuſes to enter his heart. His hollow eyes 
are full of a fierce and ſavage fire, and inceſſant- 
ly ſtraying on all ſides. He liſtens to, and is alarm- 
ed at, the leaſt noiſe. He is pale, emaciated, and 
gloomy cares are pictured on his ever-wrinkled vi- 
ſage. He is mute; he ſighs; he groans from the 
bottom of his heart, A. cannot conceal the re- 
morſe which preys on his bowels. The moſt ex- 
quiſite dishes diſguſt him. His children, inſtead of 
being his hope, are the objects of his fear; he has 
made them his moſt dangerous enemies. He has 

. not 
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A fool! who docs not ſee that the cruelty in which he 
confides, will cauſe his deſtruction. Some one of his 


| I had rather that he should rake away my life than 1 


man could render himſelf ſo miſerable as Pygmalion 
ſcemed to be. Aſtonished at a ſight ſo terrible and 


he poſſeſſes all he can de 


He would dread neither daggers nor poiſon ; he 
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not had all his life a ſecure moment; he preſerves him- 
ſelf only by shedding the blood of all thoſe he fears. 


domeſtics, as ſuſpicious as himſelf, will quickly rid 
the world of this — | a d tt 
As for me, I fear the Gods; whatever it may coſt 
me, I will be faithful to the king they have given me. 


his, or even than be wanting in my duty to defend 
him. As for you Telemachus, be ſure not to tell 
him that you are the fon of Ulyſſes: he would hope 
that Ulyſſes, returning to Ithaca, would pay him a 
wy Gon for your ranſom, and he would keep you 
in priſon. | boy 
When we arrived at Tyre, I followed Narbal's 
advice, and perceived the truth of every thing which 
he had told me. I was not able to conceive that a 


new to me, I (aid to myſelf, Lo! a man who only 
ſought ro make hina(clf happy, and imagined that 
he should accomplish it by riches and abſolute power ; 

1 and yet he is wretched 
even by his riches and his power. Were he a shep- 
herd, as not long ſince I was, he would be as happy 
as I have been; he would enjoy the innocent plea- 
ſures of the country, and enjoy them without remorſe. 


would love men, and be love them. He would 
not have theſe immenſe riches which are as uſeleſs to 
him as ſand, ſince he dares not touch them; but 
he would freely enjoy the fruits of the earth, and ſuffer 
no real want. This man ſeems to do all he deſires, 
but is far from doing it; he does every thing his 
brutal paſſions command. He is continually hurried 
away by his avarice, his fears, and his ſuſpicions. 
He ſeems the maſter of all other men, but is not 
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maſter of himſelf; for he has as many maſters and 


tormentors, as he has violent deſires. | 

I rcaſoned thus of Pygmalion without ſeeing him 
for he was not to be ſeen : one only beheld with 
ave the lofty rowers which were night and day ſur- 
rounded by ds, wherein he immured himſelf as 
in a priſon, $shutting himſelf up with his treaſures, I 
compared this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, ſo gen- 
tle, ſo mw of acceſs, ſo atfable, ſo curious to ſee 
ſtrangers, ſo attentive to hear every body, and to 
draw out of the hearts of men the truth they conceal 
from kings. Seſoſtris, ſaid I, feared nothing, and 
had nothing to fear; he shewed himſelf to all his 
ſubjects as to his own children: this man fears every 
thing, and has every thing to fear. This wicked 
king is continually expoſed to a tragical death, even 
in his inacceſſible palace, in the midſt of his guards. 
On the contrary, the good king Seſoſtris was ſafe 
in the midſt of a crowd of his people, like an in- 
— 1 father in his own houſe, ſurrounded by his 

=_ 

P 8 ve orders to ſend home the troops 
of the iſle of Cyprus, that came to aſſiſt his in con- 
ſequence of an alliance which was between the two 
nations. Narbal took this opportunity to ſet me at 
liberty: he cauſed me to be muſtered among the 
Cyprian ſoldiers; for the king was ſuſpicious even 
in the minuteſt things. The failing of eaſy and in- 
dolent princes is to give themſelves up, with a blind 
confidence, to crafty and corrupt favourites ; the fail- 
ing of this man was, on the contrary, to miſtruſt 
the worthieſt men. He knew not to diſcern u 
right and frank men who act without diſguiſe; he 
had accordingly never converſed with men of pro- 
bity; for ſuch men never make their court to ſo 
corrupted a king. Zeſides, he had ſeen, ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne, in the men by whom he was 
ſerved, ſo much diſſimulation, perſidy, and shocking 
vices, diſguiſed under the appearances of virtue, that 
he looked upon all * exception as if or 
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had been masked ; he ſuppoſed that there was no 


real virtue on the earth, and ſo regarded all men as 
being nearly alike. When he found a man falſe and! 
corrupt, he did not give himſelf rhe trouble to ſeek 
for another, ſuppoſing that another would not be 
better: the good ſeemed to him worſe than the moſt 
openly wicked, becauſe he thought them as wicked 
and more deceitful. - 8 
To return to myſelf. I was blended with the Cy- 
prians, and eſca i the piercing jealouſy of the ki 
Narbal :rembled for fear I should be diſcovered, whic 
would have coſt him his life, and me mine. His im- 
patience to ſee us depart was incredible, but contrary 
winds detained us a good while at Tyre. 
I made uſe of this opportunity to inform myſelf iſ 
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of the manners of the Phœnicians, ſo famous in all 

the known nations. I admired the happy fituation 

of this great city, which ſtands in an iſland in the 

midſt of the ſea. The neighbouring coaſt is de- 

lightful for its fertility, for the exquiſite fruits it bears, 

for the number of cities and villages which almoſt 

touch each other, and laſtly for the mildneſs of its 

climate; for the mountains ſcreen this coaſt from 

the burning winds of the ſouth, and it is refreshed 

by the north wind which blows from the ſea. This 

country lies at the foot of Libanus; whoſe ſummit 

cleaves the clouds, and almoſt touches the ſtars; 

eternal ice covers its brow, and rivers of ſnow pour 

like torrents from the tops of the rocks which enyi- 

ron its head. Beneath is ſeen a vaſt foreſt of an- 

cient cedars, that ſeem as old as the earth in which 
f they grow, and extend their thick branches even to 
0 the clouds. This foreſt has at irs foot fat paſtures 
on the fide of the mountain. Here bellowing 

bulls are ſeen to ſtray, and blearing sheep and ten- 

der lambkins skipping over the graſs. There glide 

a thouſand rills of Timpid water. Laſtly, beneath 

theſe es appears the foot of the mountain, 

reſembling a * * Spring and autumn here reign 

| at the ſame time, in order to join fruits and flowers 
| rogerhet, 
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ether. Neither the peſtilent breath of the ſouth, 
ich blaſts and burns up all things, nor the bleak 


north wind, did ever preſume to ſully the lively co- 


lours Which adorn this garden. 
It is near this beautiful coaſt that the iſland on 
which Tyre is built emerges out of the ſea. This 
reat city ſeems to floar upon the water, and to be 
T queen of all the ſea. The merchants reſort to 
it from all parts of the world, and its inhabitants 
themſelves are the moſt famous merchants in the 
univerſe. When one cnters into rhis ciry, one ima- 
gines at firſt that it is not a city which belongs to 
any particular people, but that it is the common city 
of all nations, and the center of their commerce. It 
has two great moles, like arms, that ſtretch them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and embrace an immenſe har- 
bour, where the winds cannot enter. In this port 
is ſeen as it were a wood of the maſts of ships, 
and theſe ships are ſo numerous that one can hardly 
perceive the ſea which ſupports them. All the citi- 
zens apply themſelves ro commerce, and their great 
riches never give them a diſtaſte to the pains neceſ- 
ſary to increaſe them. Here on all fides is ſeen the 
fine linen of Egypt, and twice dyed Tyrian purple of 
a marvellous luſtre. This double tincture is ſo lively 
that time cannot efface it: it is uſed for fine cloths, 
enriched with embroideries of gold and ſilver. The 
Pharnicians trade with all nations as far as the 
ſtreights of Gades, and have penetrated even into 
the vaſt ocean which ſurrounds the whole earth. 
They have alſo made long voyages on the red ſea; 
it is this way they go to unknown iſlands in queſt of 
old, perfumes, A. divers animals which are not 

und elſewhere. 1 

I could not ſatisfy my eyes with the magnificent 
fight of rhis great city; where every thing was in 
motion. I did not ſee here, as in the cities of Greece, 
idle and inquiſitive perſons, who go to hear news in 
public places, or to ſtare at foreigners who arrive 
in the port. The men are employed in unlading 
| D 2 ther 
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their ships, in ſending away or ſelling their merchan- 
diſcs, in putting their warchouſes in order, and in 
keeping an exact account of what is owing to them 
by foreign merchants. The women never ceaſe either 
to ſpin wool, or to draw patterns of embroidery, or 


to fold up rich ſtuffs. 


Whence comes it, ſaid I to Narbal, that the Phœ- 
nicians have rendered themſelves maſters of the 
commerce of the whole earth, and thus enrich them- 
ſelves at the expence of all other nations? You ſee 
the cauſe, ſaid he: the ſituation of Tyre is happy 
for trade; it is our country which has the honour of 
having invented navigation. For the Tyrians were 
the firſt ( if we may credit what is related of the dark- 
eſt antiquity ) who tamed the waves, long before the 
time of Typhis and the Argonauts, ſo much vaun- 
ted of in Greece: They, ſay I, were the firſt who 
ventured to commit themſelves in a feeble bark to 
the mercy of waves and tempeſt, who ſounded the 
depths of the ſea, who obſerved the ſtars at a great 
difance from the land, according to the ſcience of 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, and joined together 
ſo many nations whom the ſea had ſeparated. The 
Tyrians are induſtrious, patient, laborious, near, 
ſober, and frugal ; they have a regular form of go- 
vernment, they are perfectly united among them» 
ſelves, and never was a nation more conſtant, more 
ſincere, more faithful, more truſty, more courteous 
to all ſtrangers. 

This, withour ſeeking for any other cauſe, is what 
gives them the dominion of the ſea, and makes fo 
profitable a trade flourish in their port. If diviſions 
and jealouſies should creep in among them; if they 

should begin to ſoften in pleaſures and idleneſs: if 
the chiefs of the nation should deſpiſe labour and 
frugality; if arts should ceaſe to be honourable in 
their city; if they should be wanting in honeſty to 
rangers; if they should alter ever ſo little their 
mazims of a free trade; if they should neglect their 
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manufactures, and ceaſe to advance the large ſums 
which are neceſſary to render all their commodities 
perfect each in its kind, you would ſoon ſee the fall 
of the power you admire. 

But explain to me, ſaid I, the true means of eſta- 
bliching hereafter a like trade in Ithaca. Do, replied 
he, as is done here: treat all ſtrangers in a kind 
and condeſcending manner ; let them find in your 
ports, ſafety, conveniency, and an entire freedom 
never ſuffer yourſelf to be drawn away cither by 
avarice or by pride. The true way to gain a great 
deal is never to aim at gaining roo much, and to 
know the proper times of loſing. Make yourſelf 
beloved by all ſtrangers, and even ſuffer in ſome 
things by them; beware of exciting their jealouſy 
by your haughtineſs; be ſteady in the rules of com- 
merce, and let them be plain and eaſy; accuſtom 
your ſubjects ro obſerve them inviolably ; punish 
with ſeverity the frauds and even the negligence or 
extravagance of merchants, which ruin trade in ruin- 
ing thoſe who carry it on. Above all, never attempr 
to cramp commerce, in order to turn it according to 
your own views. It is moſt proper for the prince 


not to be concerned in it, but to leave the whole 


profit to his ſubjects who have all the trouble of it; 
otherwiſe he will diſcourage them. He will draw 
ſufficient advantages from it by the great riches 
which will enter into his dominions. Commerce 
is like certain ſprings ; if you endeayour to divert 
their courſe, you dry them up. Ir is only profit and 
conveniency which attract ſtrangers to you. If you 
render trade leſs eaſy and leſs beneficial to them, 
they inſenſibly retire, and never return; becauſe other 
nations, making their advantage of your imprudence, 
allure them to their country, and accuſtom them to 
live without you. I muſt even own to you, that for 
ſome time the glory of Tyre has been greatly ob- 
ſcured. O! had you ſeen it, my dear Telemachus, 
before Pygmalion s reign, you would have been much 
more aſtonished. You now find here only the (ad 

D z remains 


workmen? He replied, they were trained up by de- 
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remains of a grandeur which haſtens to its ruin. O 
wretched Tyre! into what hands art thou fallen! 
The ſea formerly brought thee the tribute of all the 
nations of the carth. 

„Fygmalion fears every thing both from forcigners 
and his own ſubjects. Inſtead of opening his ports, 
according to our ancient cuſtom, to all y wed diſ- 
tant nations with an entire freedom, he inſiſts on 
knowing rhe number of the ships which arrive, their 
country, the names of perſons on board them, their 
kind of trade, the nature and price of their merchan- 
diſcs, and the time they are to ſtay here. He does 
ſtill worſe, for he uſes artifice tu enſnare the mer- 
chants, and confiſcarc their effects. He haraſſes the 
merchants whom he thinks the richeſt ; he eſtablishes 
under various pretences new umpoſts : he will enter 
into trade himſelf, and every one is afraid of having 
to do with him. Trade therefore languishes ; fo- 
reigners by degrees forget the way to Tyre, which 
was formerly ſo well known to them; and if Pygma- 
lion does not change his conduct, our glory and power 
will ſoon be — a ro ſome other people — 
governed than we. 


I then asked Narbal how the Tyrians had rendered 
themſelves ſo powerful by ſea; for I was unwilling 
to be ignorant of any thing which conduces to the 

overnment of a kingdom. Wie have, anſwer- 
ed he, the foreſts of Libanus, which furnish us with 
rimber for our shipping, and we carefully reſerve them 
for this uſe; we never fell any of them but for the 
ſervice of the public. As for the building of ships, 
we have the advantage of having skilful workmen, 
How, ſaid I to him, were you able to find theſe 


recs in our own country. When we well reward 
hole who excel in arts, we are ſure of ſoon havi 
men who carry them to their higheſt. perfection; 
tor men who have the moſt knowledge and genius, 
do not fail to apply themſeves to thoſe _— 
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the greateſt rewards are annexed. Here we treat 
with honour all thoſe who ſucceed in the arts and 
ſciences uſeful in navigation. We reſpect a good 

mettician; we highly eſteem a skilful aſtronomer z 
we load with riches a wy who cxcels others in his 


function; we do not deſpiſe a good carpenter ; on the 
contrary, he is well paid and well treated : even good 
rowers have rewards ſure and proportioned to their 
ſervice; we feed them well; we rake care of them 
when they are ſick; in their abſence we take care of 
their wives and their children. If they perish in a 
shipwreck, we indemnify their family, and we diſ- 
miſs thoſe who have ſcrved a certain rime. By theſe 
means we have as many of them as we pleaſe. The 
father is glad to bring up his ſon in ſo good a trade, 
and from his earlieſt youth is diligent to teach him 
to handle an oar, to manage the cordage, and to de- 
ſpiſe ſtorms. It is thus that we lead men, without com- 
pulſion, by rewards and good regulations. Power 
alone never does well ; the ſubmiſſion of inferiors is 
not ſufficient ; we muſt win their hearts, and make 
men find their account in the things wherein we de- 


ſign ro make uſe of their induſtry. | 


After this diſcourſe, Narbal conducted me to viſit 
all the azines, the arſenals, and all the trades 
which are ſubſervient to the building of ships. I asked 
a detail of the minuteſt things, and wrote down all 
Ln for fear of forgetting ſome uſeful circum- 

ACC. 

Mean while Narbal, who knew Pygmalion and 
loved me, waited with impatience for my departure, 
fearing I should be diſcovered by the king's ſpies, 
who paſſed night and day thro' all parts of he city; 
but the winds did not yet permit us to embark. 
Whilſt we were 1 in curiouſly viewing the 
port, and in asking queſtions of ſeveral merchants, we 
ſaw coming towards us one of Pygmalion's officers, 
who ſaid to Narbal, the king has juſt heard from 
one of the captains of the ships which returned with 


you from E that you have brought a | 
Egypt, ght * 
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who paſſes for a Cyprian: it is his majeſty's pleaſure 
that he be apprehended, and that he may know for 
certain of what country he is; you are to anſwer for 
him on peril of your head. At this inſtant 1 was 
gone to a ſmall diſtance to take a nearet view of the 
proportions which the Tyrians had obſerved in build- 
ing, an almoſt new ship, (which was, they ſaid, by 
this exact proportion of all its parts, the beſt ſailor 
which had ever been ſeen in the port) and 1 was 
asking ſome queſtions of the builder who had adjuſted 
thoſe proportions. 

| Narbal, ſurpriſed and terrified, anſwered, I will 
go and ſeck this ſtranger, who is of the iſle of Cy- 
prus. Bur when he had loſt fight of rhe officer, 6 
run to me to inform me of the danger I was in. 1 
but too well foreſaw it, my dear Telemachus, ſaid 
he; we are loſt. The king, whom his jealouſy 
rortures day and night, ſuſpects that you are not of 
the iſle of Cyprus; he orders me to apprehend you, 
and will put me to death if I do not deliver you into 
his hands. What shall we do? O God! give us 
wiſdom, to extricate ourſelves out of this danger, 
I muſt lead you, Telemachus, to the king's palace, 
You shall maintain that you are a Cyprian of the 
city of Amathus, and the ſon of a ſtatuary of Venus: 
I will aver, that I formerly knew your father, and 
perhaps the king, without further inquiry, will ſuffer 
you to depart. I ſec no other way to fave your life 
and mine. . . 

I replied to Narbal: Let a wretch perich whom his 
deſtiny deſires to deſtroy ; I can die, Narbal, and I owe 
you too much to draw you into my ruin. I cannot 
reſolve to tell a lye ; I am not a Cyprian, and cannot 
ſay that I am. The Gods ſee my ſincerity : it is theirs 
to ſave my life by their power, if they plcaſc ; but 
I will not ſave it by an untruth. | 


Narbal anſwered, This untruth, Telemachus, has 
nothing which is not innocent; the Gods them- 
ſelyes cannot condemn it; it does no injury to any 
- one; 
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one; it ſaves the lives of two innocent perſons; it de · 
ceives the king only to hinder him from committing 
a great crime. You carry too far the love of virtue, 
and the fear of wounding religion. 

It is enough, ſaid I, * a lye is a lye, to be un- 
worthy of a man who ſpeaks in the preſence of the 
Gods, and owes every thing to truth. He who vio- 
lates the truth offends the Gods, and commits a 
violence on himſelf; for he ſpeaks againſt his con- 
ſcience. Ceaſe, Narbal, to propoſe what is unwor- 
thy of you and of me. If the Gods have pity of us, 
they well know how to deliver us; if they are pleaſed 
ro leave us to perish, we shall die the victims of 
truth, and leave men an example to prefer unſpot- 
ted virtue to length of life: mine is I but too 
long, being ſo miſerable. It is you alone, O m 
dear Narbal! for whom my heart is melted. Mu 
your friendsbip for a wretched ſtranger be thus fatal 
to you! 

We continued a good while in this kind of combat; 
but at length 1 a man, quite out of breath, 
running towards us. He was another of the king's 
officers, and came from Aſtarba. This woman was 
beautiful as a Goddeſs; she joined to the charms of 
the body all thoſe of diſpoſition and genius; she was 
gay, 2 inſinuatirg. With ſo many deluſive 
charms, she had, like the Syrens, a heart full of cru- 
elty and malice; but she knew how to hide her cor- 
zupt affections by deep arrifice. She had won Pyg- 
malion's heart by her beauty, her wit, her ſweet 
voice, and the harmony of her lyre. Pygmalion, 
blinded by his violent love for her, had abandoned 
queen Topha his conſort, and only ſtudied how to 
pratify the paſſions of the ambirious Aſtarba. His 

ove of this woman was little leſs fatal to him than 
his infamous avarice. But * he had ſo great a 
paſſion for her, she only deſpiſed and loathed him. 
However the concealed her real ſentiments, and 
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ſeemed to defire to live only for him, at the ſame 
time that she could not endure him. 


There was at Tyre a young Cretan, whoſe name 
was Malachon, of a marvellous beauty, but volup- 
ruous, effeminate, and immerſed in pleaſures. He 
minded but to preſerve the delicacy of his complec- 
tion, to comb bis flaxen locks which flowed over 
| his shoulders, to perfume himſelf, to give a grace- 
| ful turn to the folds of his gown, and to ſing his 
amours to his lyre. Aſtarba ſaw him, loved him, 
and grows diſtracted for him. He lighted her 
| becauſe he had a paſſion for another woman. Beſides, 
| he was afraid to expoſe himſelf to the cruel jealouſ 
4 of the king. Aſtarba, finding herſelf Gildained, 
| ave way to her reſentment. In her deſpair she 
Fancied that she could make Malachon paſs for the 


[ 
| ſtranger whom the king was enquiring after, and 
[| who was ſaid to have come with Narbal. And in- 
| deed she made Pygmalion believe it, and bribed all 
| thoſe who could undeceive him. As he loved not 
| virtuous men, and could not diſcern them, he was 
| ſurrounded by ſuch only as were ſelfish, artful, and 
+0 ready to execute his unjuſt and bloody commands. 
[ Theſe people were afraid of Aſtarba's power, and 
| aſſiſted her to deceive the king, for fear of diſpleaſ- 
ing this haughty woman, who had his whole confi- 
N dence. Thus Malachon, tho' known for a Cretan 
| thro' all the city, paſſed for a young ſtranger whom 
Narbal had — from Egypt, and was thrown 
into priſon. 
Aſtarba, Who was afraid leſt Narbal should go and 
ſpeak to the king, and diſcover the impoſture, ſent 
in haſte to Narbal this officer, who ſpoke theſe words 
ro him: Aſtarba forbids you to diſcover to the king 
who your ſtranger is; she asks nothing of you but 
filence, and will ſo order matters that the king shall 
be ſatisfied with you. In the mean time, be expediti- 
| ous in cauſing to embark with the Cyprians the young 
| ſtranger whom you brought with you from Egypt 
| . 


—— — 
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that he may be no more ſeen in the city. Natbal, 
overjoyed at being able thus to ſave his own life and 
mine, promiſed to be filent ; and the officer, ſatisfied 
with having obtained what he asked, returned to give 
Aſtarba an account of his commiſſion. | | 
Narbal and I admired the goodneſs of the Gods, 
who rewarded our fincerity, and have ſo tender a 
care of thoſe who hazard all for virtue. We looked 
with horror upon a king given up to avarice and yo- 
luptuouſneſs. He who 1s ſo exceſſively afraid of bei 


| deceived, ſaid: we, deſerves to be, and is almoſt al- 


ways grolsly deceived. He miſtruſts men of pro- 
bity, and gbandons himſelf to villains : he is the 
only one who is ignorant of what is tranſacting. 
Lo, Pygmalion! he is the ſport of a shamcleſs woman. 
Mean time the Gods make uſe of the falshood of the 
wicked to ſave the good, who had rather loſe their 
life than tell an untruth. 
Wie now perceived the winds change, and become 
favourable ro the Cyprian fleet. The Gods declare 
themſelves, cried Narbal, they, my dear Telema- 


chus, will provide for _ ſafety; fly this cruel and 


accurſed land. Happy he who might follow you to 
the moſt unknown shores! Happy he who might 
live and die with you! But cruel fate ties me down 
to this my unhappy country; J muſt ſuffer with 
her ; perhaps — be buried in her ruins : no mat- 
ter, provided I always ſpeak the truth, and my heart 
love nothing but juſtice. As for you, my dear Te- 
lemachus, pray the Gods, who lead you as it were by 
the hand, to grant you the moſt precious of all gifts, 
which is a pure and ſpotleſs virtue until death. 
Long may you live! may you return to Ithaca, 
comfort Penelope, and deliver her from her rasch 
ſuitors! may your eyes ſec, may your hands em- 
brace, the pl e Ulyſſes, and may he find in you a 
ſon equal to his wiſdom ! But in your good fortune 
remember the unbappy Natbal, and never ceaſe to 


love me. 
De V hen 
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When he had ended theſe words, I bedewed him 


with my tears without replying : Profound fighs pre- 


vented my ſpeaking : we embraced in filence. He 
conducted me to the ship: he remained on the shore, 
and when the bark ſailed, we did not, as long as we 


could ſee, ceaſe to look at each orher. 


End of the Third Book. 
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BOOK the FOURTH. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Calypſo interrupts Telemachus that he may repoſe him- 
17 Mentor blames him in private for having under- 
taken the relation of his adventures, but adviſes him 


to conclude ſince he has begun it. Telemachus relates 


that in his voyage from Tyre to the iſle of Cyprus, he 
had a 3 12 faw Venus 19 Cupid, 
againſt whom Minerva protected him; that he after- 
wards fancied he ſaw mentor likewiſe, exhorting him 
to fly from the iſle of Cyprus, that when he awaked, 
the Ship would have been loft in a ſtorm, if he had 
not himſelf taken the helm, becauſe the Cyprians, be- 
ing drowred in wine, were not ina condition to ſave 
it ; that at his arrival in the iſland he beheld with 
horror the moſt contagious examples of vice ; that 
Hazael the Syrian, whoſe flave Mentor was now 
become, happening to be at Cyprus at the ſame time, 
reſtored him his wiſe guide, and took them both on 
board his ship to carry them to Crete, and that in this 
paſſage they ſaw the glorious ſight of Amphutrits 
grawn in her chariot by ſea-horſes. 


ND now Calypſo , who had hitherto continued 


hearing Telemachus's adventures, interrupted him, 


that he might take ſome repoſe. It is time for n | 


k marionleſs and tranſported with pleaſure in 


— 
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ſaid she, to go and enjoy the ſweets of ſleep after ſo 
many toils. You have nothing to apprehend here; 
every thing is favourable to you; give a looſe there - 


fore to joy, and taſte of peace, and of all the other 


bleſſings which the Gods ate ready to heap upon you. 
To-morrow when Aurora with her roſy fingers opens 
the golden gates of the caſt, and the ſteeds of the 
ſun, ſpringing from the briny waves, ſpread the flames 
of day, and Tow before them all the ſtars of heaven, 
we will reſume, my dear Telemachus, the ſtory of 
your misfortunes. Never did uu father equal you 
in wiſdom and courage. Neither Achilles who con- 
quered Hector, nor Theſeus who returned from hell, 
nor even the great Alcides who purged the carth of 
ſo many monſters, ever diſcovercd ſuch fortitude and 
virtue. May a ſound ſleep make the night ſeem short 
to you ; but alas ! how tedious will it be to me ! How 
Shall I long to ſee you, to hear you again, to make 
ou repeat what I know already, and to ask you what 
I know not yet! Go, my dear Telemachus, with the 
wiſe Mentor whom the Gods have reſtored to you, 
go into this retired grotto, where every thing is pre- 
ared for your repoſe. May Morpheus shed his 
weeteſt charms on your heavy cye-lids ! may he 
cauſe a heavenly vapour to glide thro all your weary 
limbs, and rnd you pleaſant dreams, which, hover- 
ing around you, may ſooth your ſenſes by the moſt 


ſmiling images, and chace far from you whatever 


might awake you too carly. 

The goddeſs herſelf conducted Telemachus to 
this grotto, which was ſeparated from her own, but 
altogether as rural and x 27-0 A fountain, glid- 
ing in a corner, gently murmured, and invited fleep. 
The nymphs had here preparcd rwo ſoft and verdant 
beds, and covered them with two large skins 3 one 


with a lion's for Telemachus, the other with a bears 


for Mentor. 


Mentor, before he ſuffered fleep to cloſe his eyes, 
thus addreſſed Telemachus. The pleaſure of relatin 


your ſtory has carried you too rr 
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the Goddeſs by diſplaying the from which 
your co 21 — have delivered you; you 


ave thereby only rhe more enflamed her hearr, and 
prepared a more dangerous captivity for yourſelf. 
How can you expect that she will let you deparr 
from her iſland now you have enchanted her by the 
reciral of your adventures ? Vanity has made you 
ſpeak imprudently. She promiſed ro relate ſome 
adventures to you, and to inform you of the fortunes 
of Ulyſſes; but she found the means of talking a 
great while without ſaying any thing and ond 
ed you to tell her all she deſires to know : Such is 
the art of ſlattering and enamoured women. When, 
Telemachus, will you be ſo wiſe as never to talk 
out of vanity, and to conceal the shining parts of 
your ſtory, when it is of no ſervice to reveal them? | 
Others admire your wiſdom at an age when it is 
excuſable to want it, but, as for me, I can pardon | 
you nothing; I am the only one who knows | 
and loves you my to tell you of all your faults. | 
How far are you {till from being as wiſe as your | 
father ? | | 
How, replied Telemachus, could I refuſe to re- 
late my misfortunes ro Calypſo >? No, anſwered 
Mentor, it was neceflary to relate them; but you 
should have mentioned ſuch things only as — 
have inſpired her with pity. You might have told her 
that you was one while a wanderer, then a captive 
in Sicily, and afterwards in Egypt. This would | 
have been ſufficient, and all the reſt ſerved but to | 
enflame the poiſon which already rages in her hearr. | 
The Gods grant that your's may be preſerved from it! L | 
But what shall Ido now? continued Telemachus 

in a modeſt and ſubmiſſive manner. It is now too | 
late, replied Mentor, to conceal the ſequel of your 
adventures; she knows too much of them already | 
to be capable of being deceived in whar is to come 3 x 
your reſerve would only provoke her. To-morrow ill 
therefore conclude your narrative of all that the Gods 
have done in your favour; and learn another time to 


ſpcak 


tolled you above your wiſe father, 


cealing under an appearance of joy the fear and 1 
tude of her heart; for she forclaw that Telemac 
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ſpeak with more reſerve of things which may tend to 


your own praiſe. Telemachus received this good 
— kindly; and they both betook themſel ves to 
re 


As ſoon as Phœbus had shed his earlieſt rays on the 
earth, Mentor, hearing the voice of the Goddeſs 
calling her nymphs in the grove, awakened Telema- 
chus. It is time, (aid he, to sbake off leep. Come, 
let us return to Calypſo , but be upon your guard 
againſt the honey of her words; let the door of your 


heart be continually shut againſt her, and dread the 


inſinuating poiſon of her praiſes. She yeſterday ex- 

the invincible 
Achilles, the famous Theſeus, and Hercules, who is 
become immortal. Did you not perceive how exceſ- 
five ſuch commendations are? Or did you believe w hat 
she said? Know that she does not believe it herſelf. 
She praiſes you only becauſe she thinks you weak and 
vain enough to be impoſed upon by er bear 


no proportion to your actions. 


This ſaid, they went where the Goddeſs was wait- 
ing for them. She ſmiled when she ſaw them, con- 


us, 
conducted by Mentor, would eſcape from her as Ulyſſes 
had done. Make haſte, ſaid she, my dear Telema- 
chus, to ſatisfy my curioſity; I ſaw you, methought, 
all the night departing from Phœnicia, and going to 
try your fortune in the iſland of Cyprus. Give me an 
account therefore of your voyage, and ler us not loſe 
a moment. They then fat down, in a shady grove, 
on the graſs enamelled with violets. 

Calypſo could not forbear continually caſting ten- 
der and paſſionate looks on Telemachus, nor (ſee 
without indignation that Mentor watched even the 
leaſt motion of her eyes. Mean while all the 
nymphs were filent, and leaning forwards to liſten, 
formed a kind of ſemi-circle in order to hear and ſce 
the better. The eyes of the aſſembly were immove- 


able, c 
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caſt eyes and graceful blushes, thus reſumed the thread 


of his ſtory. — 
The gentle breath of a favourable wind had hardly 
filled our ſails, when the coaſt of Phornicia diſap- 
peared. As I was with Cyprians, whoſe manners I 
was a ſtranger to, I reſolved to ſay nothing, to make 
my remarks on every thing, and obſerve all the rules 
of diſcretion to gain their eſteem. But, during my 
filence, I was ſeized with a ſweet and powe 
ſleep. My ſenſes were bound up and ſuſpended, my 
ſoul was ſerene, and my heart overiowed with joy. 
All of a ſudden methought I ſaw Venus cleave the 
clouds in her flying charior drawn by a pair of doves. 
She had all that radiant beauty, that lively youth, 
thoſe tender graces which were ſeen in her when she 
ſprung from the froth of the ocean, and dazzled the 
eyes of Jupiter himſelf. She deſcended all at once 
with the utmoſt rapidity, laid her hand upon my 
Shoulder with a ſmile, and calling me by my name, 
uttered theſe words : Young Greek, 
enter my empire, you will ſoon arnve at the happy 
Iſland, where pleaſures, ſmiles, and wanton ſports, 
ſpring up under my footſteps. There shall you 
burn perfumes on my altars, there shall you plunge 
into rivers of delight. Let the ſweeteſt hopes di- 
late your heart, and beware of reſiſting the moſt po- 
_ of all the Goddeſs, who deſigns ro make you 
* ſame time I perceived her ſon Cupid flut- 
tering his little wings, and hovering round his mo- 
ther. Though he had the fondneſs, the graces, the 
ſprightlineſs of a child in his face, yet had he I know 
not what in his piercing eyes which made me tremble. 
He ſmiled when he looked upon me, but his ſmiles 
were malicious, ſcornful and cruel. He drew out 
of his golden quiver the sharpeſt of his arrows, he 
bent his bow, and was aiming at my heart, when 
Minerva ſuddenly appeared a, covered me with her 
Xgis. The countenance of this Goddeſs has not 
thoſe effeminate charms, and that amorous 3 
| nic 


you are going to 


heroic virtue has reaſon to tremble, and can ſave it- 


an empty shadow, which continually cluded my graſp. 
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which I obſerved in Venus's face and air. On the 
contrary Mincrva was a plain, carcleſs, modeit 
beauty; all was grave, manly, noble, full of ſtrength 
and majeſty. Cupid's arrow not being able to pierce 
the Egis, and falling to the ground, he ſighed bit- 
terly through indignation, and was ashamed to ſee 
himſelf vanquished. Begone, Minerva cried, be- 
your, rash boy; thou never wilt conquer but igno- 
le ſouls, who prize thy shameful pleaſures more 
than wiſdom, virtue, and glory. The God of love, 
provoked at theſe words, betook himſelf to flight; 
and, Venus re-aſcending to Olympus, I ſaw her cha- 
riot and doves a long while in a gold and azure cloud; 
at length she diſappeared, and then turning my eyes 
to the earth, I beheld Minerva no more. : 
I was, methought, afterwards tranſported into 
ſuch a delightful garden as men deſcribe rhe Elyſian 
fields ro be. There I found Mentor, who ſaid : Fly 
this cruel country, this infectious Iſland, where all 
breathe nothing but voluptuouſneſs; where the moſt 


ſelf only by flight. As ſoon as I ſa him, I at- 
tempted to throw myſelf on his neck and embrace 
him ; bur I perceived that my feet were not able to 
move, that my knees failed under me, and that my 
hands, endeavouring to lay hold of Mentor, purſued 


As I was making this cffort, I awaked, and perceived 
that this myſterious dream was a divine admonition. 
I. felt myſelf inſpired with a firm reſolution againſt: 
pleaſure, with a diffidence of myſelf, and a detcſta- 
tion of the effeminate life of the Cyprians. But 
what pierced me to the heart, was my thinking that 
Mentor was dead, that he had paſſed the Stygian lake 
and was become an inhabitant of the happy manſions 
of rhe juſt. 

This thought made me shed a torrent of tears. I 
was asked why I wept. Tears, ſaid I, but too well 
become a wretched ſtranger , who wanders without 


hopes of ever ſeeing his country again. In the mean 
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time all the Cyprians who were in the ship, aban- 
doned themſelves to the moſt extravagant mirth. 
The rowers, averſe to labour, flept on their oars; 
the pilot crowned with flowers, left the helm ; and, 
holding in his hand an enormous bowl of wine which 
he had almoſt empried, he and all rhe reſt of the 
crew, tranſported with the fury of Bacchus, ſung ſuch 
ſongs in honour of Venus and Cupid as would excite 
horror in all lovers of Virtue. 
While they were thus forgerful of the dangers of 
the ſea, a ſudden ſtorm troubled the heavens and the 
waters. The looſened winds furiouſly bellowed in 
the ſails, and the black billows beat againſt the ſides 
of the bark which groancd beneath their ſtrokes. 
Sometimes we rode on the backs of the ſwelling 
waves; ſomerimes the ſea, ſeeming to ſlip from under 
the veſſel, plunged us down a brands gulph, and 
cloſe by us we beheld ſeveral rocks, on which the 
angry ſurge broke with an horrible roar. Then I 
learnt by experience what Mentor had often told me, 
that men of diſſolute and pleaſurable lives are cowards 
in time of danger. All our dejected Cyprians wept 
like women ; I heard but woful cries, but ſad la- 
ments for the loſt ſweets of life, and vain vows of 
ſacrifices to the Gods, if they arrived at their port. 
No one had preſence of mind enough either to work 
the ship himſelf, or to command others to do it. 
Thinking it my duty to fave the lives of all the reſt 
as well as my own, I took the helm in my hand, be- 
cauſe the pilot, diſordered with wine, like a Baccha- 
nal, was not in a condition to be ſenſible of the dan- 
ger the veſſel was in; I encouraged the affrighted 
ſea-men, and ordered them to take down their ſails. 
They plyed their oars with great vigour ; we ſteered 
between the rocks and had a near proſpect of all the 
horrors of dearh. | | 
This adventure ſeemed like a dream to all thoſe who 
owed rhepreſervation of their lives to me, they looked 
upon me with aſtonischment. We arrived at the ifle of 
Cyprus in the vernal month, which is ſacred to 3 
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This ſeaſon, ſay the Cyprians, properly belongs to this 


\Goddels ; for it ſeems ro animare all nature, and ro 
give birth to pleaſures and flowers rogether. 


On my arrival at this iſland, I perceived a mildneſs 
in the ait, which rendered the body ſlothful and in- 
active, but inſpired gaiety and wantonneſs. The 
country, tho' naturally fruitful and pleaſant, was, I 
obſerved, almoſt wholly uncultivared, fo greatly were 
the inhabitants averſe to labour. I ſaw on all fides 
women and maidens gorgeouſly attired, ſinging the 
praiſes of Venus, and going to devote themſelves to 
the ſervice of her temple. Beauty, the graces, joy, 
pleaſure shone equally in their faces; but their charms 
were too affected, and there was none of that noble 
ſimplicity, that amiable modeſty, which is the great- 
eſt allurement of beauty. Their ſoft air, the ſtudied 
adjuſtment of rheir looks, their vain atrire, their lan- 
guishing gait, their eyes which ſcemed to purſue thoſe 
of the men, the jealouſies amorg themſelves about 
kindling the greateſt paſſions; in a word, all that I 
ſaw in theſe women appeared to me vile and con- 
temptible: their immoderate defires to pleaſe excited 
my averſion. | 

I was conducted to the Goddeſs's temple : she 
has ſeveral in that iſland; for she is particularly 
worshipped at Cyrhera, Idalia, and Paphos; it was 
to Cythera that I was conducted. The temple is all 


marble, and a 2 periſtyle. Its large and lofty 
e 


pillars render fabric exceedingly majeſtic. On 
each front, above the architrave and freeze, are e 
pediments, on which are repreſented in bas- relief all 
the moſt agreeable adventures of the Goddeſs. At the 
gate there is continually a crowd of people who come 
to make their offerings. Within the encloſure of this 
ſacred place no victim is ever ſlain, no fat of bulls and 
heifers is burnt as elſewhere, not is their blood ever 
ſpilt there: the beaſts which are offered, are only 
preſented before the altar, and none can be offered 


._ which are not young, white, and without blemish or 


imperfection 


af 
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imperfection: they are crowned with purple fil- 


lets embroidered with gold ; their horns are gilt 


and adorned with noſegays of odoriferous flowers, 
and when they have been preſented before the 
altar, they arc ſent back to a retired place, where 


they are lain for the banquets of the Goddeſs's 


neſts. ; 
F Here alſo are offered all forts of perfumed liquors, 
and wine more delicious than nectatr. The prieſts are 
clad in long white robes with girdles of gold, and 


fringes of the ſame at the bottom of their veſtments. 


The moſt exquiſite perfumes of the caſt are burni 
night and day on the altars, and form a kind of clo 
which = to heaven. All the columns of the 
temple are adorned with pendant feſtoons; all the 
vaſes which are uſed in the ſacrifices, are gold, and 
a ſacred grove of myrtle ſurrounds the edifice. None 
bur boys and girls of extraordinary beauty may pre- 
ſent the victims to the prieſt, or preſume to kindle 
the fire of the altars. But immodeity and laſciviouſ- 
neſs dishonour this magnificent temple. 

At firſt I was ſtruck with horror at what I ſaw ; 
but I inſenſibly began to grow familiar with it. I was 
no longer ſtartled at vice; all companies inſpired me 
with I know not what inclination to intemperance; 
my innocence was laughed at, and my ſobri 

and modeſty ſerved for a jeſt to this shameleſs 
people. They tried all arts to ſtir up my ons, 
to enſnare me, and to awaken my appetite for plea- 
ſure. I found that I loſt ſtrength daily; my good 
education could ſcarce ſuſtain me any longer; all 
my virtuous reſolutions vanished ; 1 had no lon 
power to reſiſt the evil which preſſed me on all 
ſides, and was even ashamed of virtue: I was like 
a man ſwimming in a deep and rapid river; at 
firſt he cleaves the waves and . againſt the 
ſtream, but if the banks are ſteep, and he cannot 
reſt himſelf on the shore, he at length tires by 
degrees, his forſakes him, his limbs ſtiffen 
wuh fatigue, the torrent hurries him _ 


— — - 
— — 
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chus my eyes began to grow dim, my heart failed 


within me, and 1 no longer ſummoned my reaſon 
to my aid, nor the memory of my father's vir- 
tues. The dream wherein I thought I ſaw Mentor 
in the Elyſian fields, completed my dejection; 
a filent, ſoothing languor poſſeſſed me entirely. I 
already cherished the flattering poiſon, which gli- 
ded from vein to vein, and penetrated even to 
the marrow in my bones. I fetched however the 
profoundeſt ſighs ; I shed rhe bittereſt tears, and 
roared like a lion in his fury. O wretched condition 
of youth, ſaid I! Ye Gods, who cruelly ſport with 
men, why do you make them paſs through that 

which is a time of folly, or a burning fever? O! why 
am I not covered with filver hairs, bowed down and 
dropping into the grave, like my fire Laertes ! 


Death would be welcomer ro me than the shameful 
 weaknels I now feel. 


1 had hardly ſpoken thus but my grief began to 


| abare, and my heart, intoxicated with extravagant 


paſſion, shook off almoſt all ſenſe of shame; I was 
afterwards plunged into an abyſs of remorſe. In 


this diſorder I wandered up and down the ſacred 


ve, like a hind which rhe hunter has wounded : 
* flies through the ſpacious foreſt to eaſe her pain; 
but the arrow which ſticks in her ſide, purſues 
her every where : she every where bears the mur- 


derous shaft. Thus did 1 vainly run to forget 


myſelf, for nothing could ſooth the wound in my 


In the dark shade of this grove I ſuddenly perceived 
at ſome diſtance from me tlie form of the ſage Men- 


tor; but his viſage ſeemed ſo pale, ſo ſad and auſtere, 


that I felt no joy from it. Is it you then, my dear 
friend, my only hope? Is it you? What! you your- 
ſelf 2 Does not a flattering image delude my eyes? 
Is it you, Mentor? Is it not your shade, till 
ſenſible to my woes? Are you not in the number 
of happy ſouls, who enjoy the fruits of their vir- 

. rue, 
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tue, and on whom the Gods beſtow uncorrupted 
leaſures, and an eternal peace in the Elyſian 
Kelds 3 Say, Mentor, do you ſtill live? Am 1 
ſo happy as to poſſeſs you, or are you only the 
shade of my friend? As I (poke theſe words, I 
ran towards him with ſuch eagerneſs and tranſport 
that I was quite out of breath he calmly waited 
for me, without taking a ſingle ſtep ro meet me. 
Ye know, ye Gods! how great was my joy, when 
I found that my hands touched him! No, tis not 
an empty shadow); I hold him, I embrace him, 
my dear Mentor! Twas thus that I exclaimed ; 
I b his face with a flood of tears, and hung 
about his neck without being able to ſpeak. He 
beheld me with eyes of ſadneſs and tender com- 
paſſion. : 
At length I ſaid, Alas! whence come you? 
What dangers have I not been expoſed to in your 
abſence, and what could I now do withour you? 
But he, Without anſwering my queſtions, cried with 
a terrible voice, Fly, fly hence with (peed : this 
carth bears no fruit * poiſon ; the air you breathe 
is tainted 3 the men are infectious and Leak not bur 
to communicate their deadly venom. Baſe and in- 
famous voluptuouſneſe, the moſt horrible evil which 
iſſued from Pandora's box, enervates the ſoul and 
ſuffers no virtue here. Fly; what do you wait for? 
Do not (o much as look behind you in your flight? 
_ the ſlighteſt remembrance of this exccrable 
He ſaid; and I immediately perceived as it wer? 
a thick cloud diſperſing from before my eyes, and 
beheld the pure light. Serene joy and manly for- 
titude revived in my heart; a joy very different 
from that effeminate and wanton joy which had 
poiſoned my ſenſes: one is the joy of drunkenneſs 
and diſorder, and is interrupted by raging paſ- 
hons and ſtinging remorſe ; rhe other is joy 
of reaſon, and is accompanied with 3 
bleſſed and celeſtial; it is always pure, equal, a 
inexhauſtible; 


* 
————— — 
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inexhauſtible; the deeper one plunges into it, the 


ſweeter it is; it ravishes the ſoul without diſcompoſing 
it. I then shed tears of joy, and found that nothing 
is ſo delightful as ſuch rears. O happy they, ſaid 1, 
to whom virtue reveals herſelf in all her beauty; Can 
they ſee her, and not love her? Can they love her, 
and not be happy? 

Mentor ſaid, I muſt leave you; I muſt depart 
this moment; I am not permitted to ſtay. Where 


are you going, cried I? To what uninhabitable 
ll 


not follow you ? Think not that you 
can eſcape me; I will rather die in purſuing you. As 
I ſpoke theſe words, I held him locked in my arms 
with all my ſtrength. You hope in vain, ſaid he, 
to detain me. The cruel Metophis fold me to cer- 
tain Ethiopians or Arabs, and they, going to trade 
at Damaſcus in Syria, determined to ſell me again, 
imagining they could get a _ ſum for me of 
one Hazael, was enquiring for a Greek ſlave to 
teach him the manners of Greece, and to inſtruct 
him in our ſciences. And indeed Hazael bought me 
at a great price. What I have taught him of our 
cuſtoms, excited his curioſity to go to the iſland of 


Crete, to ſtudy the wiſe laws of Minos. During 


our voyage the winds conſtrained us to put in at the 
iſle of Cyprus; while we were waiting for a favour- 
able gale, he came to make his — in the 
temple : lo! he is coming out of it. The winds 
call us, and already ſwell our ſails. Adieu, my dear 
Telemachus; a ſlave who fears the Gods ought faith- 
fully to attend his maſter. The Gods no longer 

ir me to be at my own diſpoſal ; they know, 
if IJ were, that I should be wholly at yours. Fare- 


wel, remember the toils of Ulyſſes, Penelope's tears, 


and the righteous Gods. O ye immoral protectors 
of innocence, in what a clime am I conſtrained to 


leave Telemachus ! 


No, no, ſaid I, my dear Mentor, it shall not be in 
your power to leave me here; I will ſooner die than 


lte you depart withour me, Is this Syrian maſter in- 


 exorabls? 
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exorable 2 Was he ſuckled by a tygreſs in his infan - 
cy? Vill he tear you out of my arms? He muſt kill 
me, or ſuffer me to go with you. You yourſelf ex- 
hort me to fly, and yet will not let me fly by follow 
ing you. I will go and ſpeak to Hazatl, who per- 
haps will piry my youth and my tears: fince he loves 
wiſdom, and is going fo far in ſearch of it, he can- 
not have a ſavage and inſenſible heart. I will throw 
myſelf at his feet, I will embrace his knees, I will not 
ſuffer him to go, till he has given me leave to attend 
you: My dear Mentor, I will make myſelf a ſlave 
with you, I will offer myſelf to him; if he rejects 
me, my fate is determined; I will lay down the bur- 
then of life. 1 2 


 Hazatl at this inſtant called Mentor; I pro- 
ſtrated myſelf before him, and he was ſurpriſed to ſee 

a ſtranger in this poſture. What would you have, 

ſaid he ? Life, replied 1; for I cannot live, unleſs you 

permit me to accompany your flave Mentor. 1 am 
the ſon of the great Ulyſſes, wiſeſt of all the kings 

of Greece, who deſtroyed the haughty city of Troy, 
ſo famous throughout all Aſia. I tell you my birth 
not out of vanity, but only to move you to pity 
my misfortunes. I have ſought my father in every 
ſea, accompanied by this man, who was 
father ro me. Fortune, to fill up the meaſure of 
my woes, tore him from me, made him your 

ſlave ; ſuffer me to be ſo too. If it be true that you 

are a lover of juſtice, and going to Crete to learn 
| the laws of good king Minos, harden nor your 
| heart againſt my ſighs and my tears. You ſee 
| the ſon of a prince, reduced to ſuc for Nlavery as his 
| only refuge, tho in Sicily he heretofore deſired death 
6 to avoid it; but my er calamities were only 
faint eſſays of the outrages of fortune: I now trem 
ble leſt I should not be received into the number 

of flaves. Ye Gods! behold my diſtreſs, and O 
| Hazadl ! remember oe Minos, whoſe wiſdom 


ile of Cyprus quickly diſappears. 


* 
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1 adjudge us both in the kingdom of 
' Hazatl, viewing me with a benign and humane 
aſpect, ſtretched forth his hand and raiſed me up. 1 


am no ſtranger, ſaid he, to the wiſdom and virtue of 
Ulyſles 3 Mentor has often mentioned the glory he 


acquired among the Greeks, and beſides, ſwift- 
winged fame has ſounded his renown thro all the na- 


tions of the caſt. Follow me, thou ſon of Ulyſſes, I 
will be your father till you find him who gave you 
life. Though I were not moved with your father's 


glory, with his calamities nor yours, yet would my 


endship for Mentor engage me to take care of you. 
I purchaſed him indeed as a ſlave, but I detain him as 
my faithful friend: the money he coſt me, has gained 
me the deareſt and moſt valuable friend I have in the 
world. In him I have found wiſdom ; to him I owe 
whatever I may have of love for virtue. From this 
moment he is free, you $hall be ſo roo; I ask nothing 
of either of you but your hearts. 

I paſſcd in an inſtant from the bĩttereſt woe to the 
moſt ravishing joy that morrals are capable of feeling. 
I ſaw myſelf delivered from a moſt dreadful danger ; I 
was N my country; I was aſſiſted in my re- 
turn to it, and had the conſolation of being with 2 
man, who already loved me thro a pure ion for 


virtue. In Short, I found every thing in finding Men- 


tor, and in not being to with him again. 
pg rack, rere 


embark with him. The rowers cleave the peaceful 


waves; a gentle zephir plays in our fails, animates 
the whole — and gives it a pleaſing motion. The 
| ears. Hazatl, imparient 
to know my ſentiments, asked me what I thought of 
the manners of this iſland. I ingenuouſly told him 
to what rs my youth had been expoſed, and 
the conflict I had endured in my own boſom. He 


as touched with my abhorrence of vice, and ſpoke 


theſe words: O Venus, I own your power, and 
that of your ſon: I have burnt as” 
; | 5 ö 
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-alrars 3 but give me leave to deteſt the infamous 
effeminacy of the inhabitants of your iſland, and the 
> pp with which they celebrate your 
v a 2 55 EO. x — 
Afterwards he diſcourſed with Mentor of the firſt 
cauſe which formed rhe heavens and the earth; of that 
infinite le light, which is communicated. 
to all without being divided; of that ſovereign uni- 
verlal truth which illuminates all ſpirits, as the ſun 
illuminates all bodies. The man, added he, who has 
never ſeen this pure light, is as blind as one who is 
born blind; he paſſes his life in profound darkneſs, 
like the nations which the ſun enlightens not for ſeve · 
ral months in the year. He thinks himſelf wiſe, and 
is a fool; he thinks he ſees all things, and ſees nothi 
and dies without having ſeen any thing: At moſt 
perceives but glimmering and falſe lights, vain sha- 
dow ss, and toms that have nothing of reality. 
Such is the condition of all who are carried away by 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and the allurements of imagi- 
nation. There are in the world no men really rational, 
except thoſe who conſult, who love, who obey this 
eternal reaſon, It is that which inſpires us with good 
thoughts; it is chat which reproves us for our ill ones. 
Ve are indebted to it for our ing as well as 
for our lives; ut is like a ocean of light; our 
ſouls are like rivulets which ſlo from it, and return 
into, and are {oſt in it agai | 


Tho. I did not the wiſdom of 
this diſcourſe, yer 1 in it I know not what of 


pure and ſublime ; my heart was warmed with it, and 
truth methought shone in every word. They proceeded 
do ſpeak of the origin of the Gods, of heroes, of * 
of the golden age, of the deluge, of the earlieſt hiſ- 

tories ot mankind, of the river of oblivion in which 
the ſouls of the dead are plunged, of the eternal pains 
prepared for the wicked in the diſmal gulph of Tar- 
tarus, and of the bleſſed tranquillity which the juſt 
enjoy in the Elyſian fields, without any app 

f loſing it. | 


1 While 
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While Hazatl and Mentor were r rogerher, 
es 


we ived ſeveral * whole 


gold and azurc, (i waves and 

with their 232 After them came Tritons 
blowing their writhen shells, and ſurrounding Amphi- 
trite's chariot, which was drawn by ſca-horſes that 
were whiter than ſnow, that ploughed the briny waves, 
and left a deep furrow far behind them in the ſea. 
Their eyes flamed, and foam iſſued from their mouths. 


The Goddeſss car was a shell of a marvellous form; 


it was of a more shining white than ivory; its Wheels 


were of gold, and it ſeemed to skim the peaceful ſur- 


face of the deep. Nymphs crowned with flowers, 
whoſe lovely treſſes flowed over their shoulders and 
waved with the winds, ſwam in shoals behind it. 
The Goddeſs had in one hand a ſc tre of gold to 
command the waves, and with the other held on her 


| Knees the little God Palemon her ſon, who hung at 


her breaſt. She had ſuch ſerenity, ſuch ſweetneſs and 
—— in her countenance, that every ſeditious wind 

lowering tempeſt fied before her. Tritons guided 
the ſteeds, and held the golden reins. A large purple 
fail waved in the air above the car, and was gently 
ſwelled by a multitude of little zephirs, who — 
to blow it forwards with their In the midſt of 
the air olus was ſcen buſy, reſtleſs, vehement. 
His wrinkled face and ſour looks, his threatening 
voice, his long bushy cye-brows, and the gloomy fire. 
and ſeverity of his cyes, ſilenced the fierce north-winds, 
and drove back all the clouds. Immenſe whales and 
all the monſters of the deep, whoſe noſtrils made the 
briny wave to ebb and flow, iſſued in haſte from their 

dund grots to view the Goddeſs. . | 


End of the Fourth Book. 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 


The ARGUMEN x. 


Telemachus relates that he was informed, on his arrival 
in Crete, that Idomeneus, king of that iſland, had 
ſacrificed his only ſon to fulfil a rash vow j that the 
Cretans reſolving to revenge the ſon's blood, had con- 
ſtrained the father to quit their country, and were after 

long debates actually aſſembled to ele another king. 
Telemachus adds that he was admitted into this aſſem. 
bly ; that he there obtained the priges in ſeveral games; 
that he ſolved the queſtions left by Minos in his book 
of laws, and that the old men, who were the — 

- the iſland, and all the people ſeeing his wiſdom, w 

have made him their king. 


1 R we had admired this fight, we began 
to diſcover the mountains of Crete, which 
we could yet hardly diſtinguich from the clouds 
of the heaven and the billows of the ſea. We 
ſoon diſcovered the top of mount Ida above the 
other mounrains of. the iſland : So an old in 
a foreſt carries his branchy head above thoſe of the 
ſurrounding fawns. By degrees we ſaw more diſtinctly 
the coaſt of the iſland, which preſented irſclf ro us 
like an amphitheatre. 3 as the lands of C- 
BR og 3 pous 
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prus had appeared unculti vated and neglected, did 
theſe of Crete ſeem fertile and adorned with all ſorts 
of fruits by the labour of the inhabitants. 
On all ſides we obſeryed well built villages, ſtately 
cities, and towns which were equal to cities: We 
found no field on which the hand of the induſtrious 
husbandman was not imprinted ; the plough had every 
where left indented furrows : briars, thorns and all 
plants that unprofitably incumber the ground, are un- 


known in this country. We viewed with pleaſure the 
hollow vallies, where herds of oxen were lowing 


in fat paſlures along the banks of the rivers ; the 
sheep feeding on the fide of the hills; the ſpacious 

lains covered with golden ears, the rich preſents of 
Buirfal Ceres; and the mountains adorned with vines, 
vhoſe cluſtering grapes, already of a bluish hue, pro- 
miſed the vintagers the delicious gifts of Bacchus to 


ſooth the cares of men. 


Mlentor ſaid that he had formerly been in Crete, 


and informed us of all he knew of it. This iſland, 


ſaid he, admired by all rangers and famous for its 


hundred cities, eaſily maintains all its inhabitants, 
tho they are innumerable; for the earth is never 
weary of pouring her bleſſings on thoſe who cultivate 
ag Fon Pairfal boſom is incxhauſtible ; the more in- 
habitants there arc in a country, the more they abound, 
provided they are -induſtrious; they have never any 
occaſion to be jealous of each other. Our bounriful 
mother earth multiplics her gifts according to the 
number of her children, that merit her fruits by 
their labour. The ambition and avarice of men are 
the only ſources of their miſery. Men covet all, 


and make themſelves wretched by their deſires of 


ſuperfluities; if they would live in a plain and ſimple 
manner, and be contented with ſatisfying their real 
wants, we should every where ſee plenty, joy, peace, 
This is what Minos, the wiſeſt and beſt of kings, 
underſtood. All that you vill ſee moſt admirable in 
this iſland is the fruit of his laws. The education he 
e | | preſcribed 
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preſcribed for children, renders their bodies healthful 
and robuſt : they are accuſtomed betimes to a plain, 
frugal and laborious life; it is a maxim among the 
Cretans, that all pleaſures enervate both the body and 
the mind, and the only pleaſure which they ever pro- 
pole to their children is that of being invincible in 
virtue, and of acquiring glory. Courage is not ſolely 

laced in deſpiſing death amidſt the dangers of war, 
but alſo in trampling great riches and shameful — - 
ſures under foot. Three vices are punished here, which 


are not punished in other nations, ingratitude, diſſimn- | 


lation, and avarice. | 

As for extravagance and luxury, there is no need 
to ſuppreſs them; for they are unknown in Crete 3 
here every one works without ſtudying to enrich him- 
ſelf, and thinks that he is ſufficiently recompenſed for 
his pains by an caſy and regular way of living, wherein 
he enjoys in peace and plenty all that is really neceſ- 
ſary to life. Coſtly furniture is not allowed here, 
nor magnificent attire, nor ſumptuous feaſts, nor gild- 


ed palaces. Their cloaths are of fine wool and of a | 


beautiful colour, but quite plain and without embroi- 
dery. Their meals are temperate; they drink but little 
vine at them, and their chief ingredient is good bread, 
together with the fruits which the trees yield as it 
were ſpontaneouſly, and the milk of their flocks and 
herds : at moſt 8 only eat coarſe meat, and that 
too is plainly dreſſed; for they carefully reſerve the 
beſt of their oxen for the improvement iculture. 
Their houſes are neat, convenient, pleaſant ; but with- 


out ornaments: not that magnificent architecture is 


unknown to them, but they apply it only to the temples 


of the Gods: men are nor allowed to have manſions 


like thoſe of the immortals. The great riches of the 
Cretans are health, f b, courage, the peace and 
union of families, rhe Ii of all the citizens, a 


lenty of neceſſaries, a contempt of ſuperfluities, an 


bit of labour, an abhortence of idleneſs, an emu 
lation in virtue, a ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a fear 
of the righteous Gods. EY 
| E 4 I acke. 
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I asked him in what the king's authority conſiſted 
The king, replied he, is abſolute over people, 
but the Iaws are abſolute over him. He has an un- 
limited power to do good, but his hands are tied 
when he would do evil. The laws commit the 
people as the moſt precious of all truſts to his care, 
on condition that bo Shall be their father. They 
ordain that a ſingle perſon shall by his wiſdom and 
moderation promote the felicity of multitudes, and 
not that multitudes by their miſery and baſe ſlavery 
Should ſerve to flatter the pride and luxury of a 
ſingle perſon. The king is to have nothing more 
than others, except what is neceſſary either to re- 
lieve him in his painful duties, or to imprint on 
the 1 a reſpect for him who is to maintain 
the Nay, the king is to be more temperate, 
more averſe to luxury, to pomp and pride than 
any other. He is not to have more riches or plea- 
ſures, bur more wiſdom, virtuc and glory than the 
reſt of men. Abroad he is to be the defender of 
his country, by commanding its armies; and to be 
the judge of he people at home, in order. to render 
them good, wiſe and happy. It is not for his own 
ſake | the Gods made Alm king; he is ſo only 
to be the ſervant of the le; to them he owcs 
all his time, all his cares, all his affection; and he is 
only ſo far worthy of royalty, as he forgets and ſacri- 
fices himſelf to the good of the public. Minos or- 
dained that his children should not reign after him, 
unleſs they reigned according to theſe maxims; for 
he loved his people more than his family. It was by 
this wiſe conduct that he rendered Crete ſo powerful 
and happy; it was by this moderation that he eclipſed 
the glory of all the conquerous, who aim at making 
the A N ſubſervient to their own grandeur, that is 
to {ay to their vanity : in a word, it was by his juſtice 


that b deſerved to be in hell rhe ſupreme judge of 
the dead. . ? 

Whilſt Mentor was diſcourſing thus, we arrived 
at the iſland where we ſaw the famous * 


* 
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made by the ingenious Dedalus, in imitation of 
the great one which he had ſeen in Egypt. Vhilſt 
| we were viewing this curious edifice, we obſerved 
multitudes of people on the shote running to a place 
near the ſea - ſide; we asked the cauſe of their wy, 
and the following account Fas given us by one 
crates a Cretan. 8 | N 
Idomeneus, the ſon of Deucalion and grandſon of 
Minos, ſaid he, went like the other kings of Greece 
ro the ſiege of Troy. After the deſtruction of that 
city, he ſer fail to return to Crete; but he was over- 
taken by ſo violent a ſtorm, that the pilot of the 
ship, and all other experienced navigators, thought 
chat they should incvitably be wrecked. Every one 
had death before his eyes; every one ſaw the abyſs | 
ping to ſwallow him up; every one deplored his | 
a deſpairing even of the ſad conſolation of ſouls 1! 
which —_s Styx after their bodics have been 
buried. Idomeneus, lifting up his hands and cyes 
to heaven, invoked Neptune: O powerful God! 
cried he, thou who ſwaycſt the wavy empire, deign | 
to hear a wretahed mortal! If thou giveſt me to | 
the iſland of Crete again in ſpite of 5 ing winds, 
to thee will I ſacrifice the firſt head which shall pre- 
ſcnr itſelf to my eyes. | 
Mean while his ſon, impatient to ſee his father [| 
again, haſtened to meet and embrace him. Un- 
happy youth! who knew not that he was running to 
his FA ction. The father having eſcaped the tem- 
peſt, arrived at the deſired port, and thanked Ne | 
for hearing his vows; but he ſoon found how fatal 
they were to be to him. A forcboding of his miſ- 
fortune made him bitterly repent of his indiſcreet 
vow ; he was afraid of arriving amongſt his own ſub- 
jects, and apprehenſive of ſceing what was deareſt to | 
him in this world. Bur 2 an inexora- | 
ble Goddeſs, who lies in wait to punish men, and þ 
eſpecially haughty kings, pushed Idomencus on with a | 
fatal and inviſible hand. He arrives; he hardly dares | 
to lift up his eyes; "= toes W 9 
| Ts 


a 
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with horror, and vainly looks about for ſome other 
Jeſs dear head to ſerve him for a victim. Mean while 
the ſon threw himſelf on his neck, and is quite aſtonish- 
' ed ar his father's cold returns to bis fondneſs, and at 
ſeeing him diſſolve into _ I e, I, 
O my father, ſaid fe, whence'-this ſadneſs? 
After ſo long an abſence are E ſorry to ſee your 
kingdom again, and to be the joy of your fon? 
What have I done? You turn away your eyes leſt 
you should ſee me. The father, oppreſt with grief, 
made no reply. At laſt after many profound lighs, 
he ſaid, Ah! N „What have I promiſed you? 
At what a price have you ſaved me ftom shipwreck ? 
Give me back to the waves and the rocks, which 
dashing me in pieces, Should have ended my wretched 
life; let my ſon live. O cruel God! here take my 
blood and ſpare his. As he ſpoke thus, he drew his 
ſword to kill himſelf : but thoſe about him held his 
hand. Old Sophronymus, an interpreter of the will 
of the Gods, aſſuring him that he might ſatisfy Nep- 
tune without purring his ſon to death. Your vow; 
ſaid he, was imprudent : the Gods vill not be ho- 
noured by cruelty; beware of adding to your criminal 
promiſe the crime of fulfilling it contrary to the laws 
of nature; offer to Neptune an hundred bulls whiter 
than ſnow; let their blood ſtream around his altar 
crowned with flowers; let ſweet incenſe ſmoke in ho- 
Were . ˙ E755 + 5 15s 7 
Jdomeneus heard theſe words, hanging down his 
head and without replying. Fury was kindled in his 
eyes : his pale and . — countenance changed 
its colour every moment, and his limbs trembled. 
Mean time his ſon ſaid, Lo! father, here I am, your 
fon is ready to die to appeaſe rhe God of the ſea; 
draw not his wrath upon you: 1 die contented, fince 
my death bas prevented yours. O my father! ſtrike, | 
| 3 find me unwotthy of you, or afraid to 
MHomeneus at the ſame inſtant, quite frantick and 
mr tf the ina Furics, aſtonizhes all who 
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tho it has not yet loſt its lively white and the luſtre 
more, its life is extinguished: ſo the ſon of Idome - 


ed down in his bloom of life. The father ſtupid 
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were near him; he plunges his ſword into his 
ſon's heart; he draws it out again, all recking and 
bloody, to thruſt it into his own bowels : he is once 
more with-held by thoſe about him. The youth falls 
down in his blood; the shades of death overſpread 
his eyes; he half-opens them to the light, but as ſoon - * 
as he finds it, he can bear it no longer. As a beautiful 
lily of the fields, that is wounded in its root by the 
plough share, droops and can ſupport itſelf no longer, 


which charms the eye, yet as the earth nourishes it no 
neus, like a young and tender flower, is cruelly mow- 


thro' exceſs of grief; he knows not where he is, 
nor what he does, nor what he ought to do; he 
goes ſtaggering towards the city, and asks for his 
on | 


Mean while the people, moved with compaſſion 
for the ſon, and with horror at the barbarous action 
of the father, cry out, the juſt Gods have delivered 
him up to the furies. Rage furnishes them with arms 3 
they ſeize on ſticks and ſtones, and diſcord breathes 
its deadly venom into all their hearts. The Cretans, 
the wiſe Cretans, forget the wiſdom they ſo much 
loved, and no longer acknowledge the grandſon of 
the ſage Minos. Idomeneus's friends find no ſafety 
for him but in leading him back to his ships; they 
embark with him, and commit themſelves to the mer- 
© of the waves. Idomeneus, coming to himſelf, 
thanks them for ſnatching him from a country which 
he had watered with his: ſon's blood, and could no 
longer inhabit. The winds waft them ro Heſperia, 
where they are going to found a new kingdom in the 
country of the Salentines. | | 

Mean while_the Cretans having no king to govern 
them, are come to a reſolution to elect one who will 
maintain the eſtablished laws in all their purity; and 
the meaſures they have taken in order to make this 
choice, are theſe. All the chief inhabitants of the hun- 
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dted cities are here met together; r already 
oy 
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opened the aſſembly by ſacriſices; they have convened 


all the moſt famous ſages of the neighbouring countries, 


to inquire into the wiſdom of thoſe who shall appear 
worthy to command; they have made preparations 
for exhibiting public games, herein all the candidates 


are to contend ; for they will give the crown as 


a prize to him who shall be judged ſuperior to all 
others borh in body and mind. They will have a king 
whoſe body is robuſt and active, and whoſe mind is 
adorned with wiſdom and virtue. All ſtrangers are 
invited hither. 

Nauſicrates, having related this ſurpriſing ſtory, 
ſaid, Haſten, ſtrangers, to our aſſembly ; you shall 
contend with rhe and if rhe Gods decree the vic- 
rory to one of you, he shall 2 in this country. We 
followed him, not with any deſire of conqueſt, but only 


dut of curioſity to ſee ſo extraordinary an 


We came to a ſort of circus, which was v 
and compaſſed with a thick wood. The middle of 


the circus was an arena, which was prepared for the 


combarants, and was ſurrounded by an amphitheatre 
of verdant rurf, on which innumerable ſpectators were 


| feated in rows. On our arrival we were received with 
honour; for the Cretans of all nations in the world 
are the moſt generous and religious obſervers of hoſpi- 


tality. They cauſed us to be ſeated, and invited us to 
engage in the combats. Mentor excuſed himſelf on 
account of his age, and Hazael on account of his ill 
health. My youth and vigous left me no excuſe. I 
glanced my eyes however upon Mentor to diſcover his 
thoughts, and perceived that he would have me en- 
gage. I accordingly accepted of their offer; I ſtrip- 
ped myſelf of my cloaths; floods of ſweet and — 
oil were poured on all my hmbs, and I mingled wi 

the combarants. It was ſaid on all fides, That is the 


fon of Ulyſſes, who is come to contend for the prize, 


and ſcycral Cretans, who had ſeen me during my in- 
fancy in Ithaca, knew me again. . 
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The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian 
about five and thirty years old, threw all who 
ventured to engage him. He- ſtill rerained all the 
vigour of youth; his arms were nervous and brawny ; 
at the leaſt motion he made, all his muſcles appeared, 
and all his activity was equal to his Rona Nor 
thinking me worthy of being conquered, and behold- 
ing my tender youth with eyes of compaſſion, he was 

oing away; but I went up to him: whereupon we 
fired each other, and preſſed the breath almoſt out 
of our bodies; we ſtood shoulder to shoulder, and 
foot to foot; all our nerves were on the ſtretch, and 
our arms twiſted together like ſerpents, each en- 
deavouring to lift his antagoniſt from the ground. 
Sometimes he attempted to throw me by ſutpriſe, bx 
pushing me to the right fide, and ſomerimes he en- 
deavoured to bend me to the left. Whilſt he was 
trying me in this manner, I shoved him with ſo much. 
violence, that his loins gave way; he fell on the ſand, 
and drew me upon him. In vain did he endeavour 
to get me under him; for I held him immoveable 
beneath me. All the people cried, Victory to the 
fon of Ulyſſes; and I helped the confounded Rhodian 
to get up again. | 1 * 

The combat of the Cæſtus was more difficult. The 
fon of a rich citizen of Samos had acquired ſo high 
a reputation in this kind of conflict, that all others 

ielded to him, and there was none but I, who hoped 
bee victory. Ar firſt he ſtruck me ſeveral blows on 
the hcad, and then on the ſtomach, which made me 
vomit blood, and you a thick cloud over my eyes. 
I reeled, he preſſed upon me, and my breath was 
gone; bur I was re- animated by Mentor's crying 

our, O fon of Ulyſſes, will you be vanquished 2 

Anger gave me. new ſtrength, and I avoided ſeve- 
ral blows which I muſt otherwHe have ſunk under. 
The Samian failing in a blow he made at me, and 
extending his arm in vain, I ſurpriſed him in that 
ſtooping poſture : he was drawing back when 1 
lifted up my cæſtus in order to fall upon him with 
| —_ 


| 
| 
| 
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more force; he endeayoured to avoid me, but 
loſing his balance, he gave me an opportunity to 


| throw him down. He was hardly ſtretched on the 


earth, when I held out my hand to raiſe him up; he 
got up himſelf, beſmeared with duſt and blood, and 
in the utmoſt confuſion, but he did not dare to re- 
new the combat. | | 
Immediately after begun the chariot-races; the cars 


vere diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to be the 


worſt, both as to the lightneſs of the wheels and the 
ſtrength of the horſes. We ſtart, and clouds of riſing 
duſt obſcure the heavens. Ar firſt I let others go 
before me. A young Lacedzmonian, whoſe name 
was Crantor, preſently left all the reſt behind him. 
A Cretan, named Polycletus, followed him cloſe. 
Hippomachus, a relation of Idomeneus, who aſpi- 
red ro ſucceed him, giving the reins to his foaming 
courſers, hung over their flowing manes, and the 
motion of his chariot wheels was ſo rapid, that they 


ſeemed like the wings of an eagle cleaving the air, 


not to move at all. My ſteeds being warmed and 
brought to their wind by degrees, I left far behind 
me almoſt all thoſe who had ſet out with fo much 


ardor. Hippomachus, Idomeneus's kinſman, driv- 
ing his courſers with roo much fury, the moſt _ 
rous of them fell down, and by his fall deprived hi 
maſter of rhe hopes of a crown. 
Polycletus, leaning too much over his horſes, could 
not keep himſelf fal in a Shock which his chariot re- 
ceived ; he fell, the reins ſlipped out of his hands, and 
he was very fortunate in being able to avoid death. 
Crantor ſceing, with eyes full of indignation, that I 


was cloſe by him, redoubled his ardor ; fomerimes 
| Invoking the Gods and promiſing them rich offerings, 


and ſometimes encouraging his ſteeds with words. 


He was apprehenſive left I should paſs between the 
goal and him; for my horſcs having been more fa- 
voured than his, were in a condition to get before 
him, and he could no way prevent it bur by obſtruc- 

lie this, he run the risk of 


ting wy paſſage. To 
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breaking his car againſt the and indeed he broke 
his — againſt it. My dale ern was to make a ſud- 
den turn that I might not be involved in his diſorder, 
and was in a moment 1 end 3 The 
people once again cried, Victory to the ſon of Vlyſ- 
Sy 'ris he x. zone the Gods 1 to rei — 
Then the moſt illuſtrious and wiſeſt of the Cretans 
conducted us into an ancient and ſacred wood, ſe - 
queſtered from the ſight of the profane, where the 
elders, whom Minos had appointed judges of the 
people and guardians of the laws, aſſembled us to- 
gether. We were the ſame who had contended in the 
games; nobody elſe was admitted. The ſages opened 
the books whercin all the laws of Minos were colle&ed 
together. I felt myſelf ſtricken with reſpect and awe 
as I approached theſe ſeniors, whom age had rendered 
venerable, without depriving them of their vigour of 
mind. They were ſeated in order, and motionleſs in 
their places; their hairs were white, and ſeveral of them 
had — any. A ſerene and engaged wiſdom was 
conſpicuous in their grave countenances. ' They were 
not cager to ſpeak, and ſaid nothing but what they 
had weighed before. When they were of different 

opinions, they were ſo moderate in maintaining what 
they thought on either fide, that one would have 

imagined they were of the ſame mind. A long 
experience of things paſt, and application of buſineſs, 
gave them a-great inſight into all things; but what 
moſt contribured ro the Pong of their judgment, 
was the tranquillity of their minds, which were free 
from the extravagant flights and caprices of youth. 
Wiſdom alone operated in them, and the fruit of 
their long virtue was to have ſo thoroughly ſubdued 
their paſſions, that they taſted without alloy the ſweet 
fublime pleaſure of hcarkening to reaſon. While: I 
was admiring them, I 'wished that my life could be 
2 t _ 1 — ow _ at ſo valuable 
an old age, thought that you was unhappy in 
being 8988 and ſo e 
 lighrened and ſcrene vinue. 9 3 


nothing but them; in a word, the truly free * 


The chief of theſe elders opened the book of the 
laws of Minos. It was a large volume, and was uſuak 
"ISS up in a golden box with All 

ſe ſeniors kiſſed it with reſpeR 3 for they ſay that 


next to the Gods from whom good laws proceed, no- 


thing ought to be ſo ſacred ro men as laws de 


do render them good, wiſe, and happy. Thoſe who 


are entruſted with the execution the Laws for 


the government of the people, ought always to 


be governed by the laws themſelves : tis the law, 
and not the man, which ought to reign. Such was | 
the diſcourſe of theſe The preſident then 
png three queſtions, which were to be reſolved 
y the maxims of Minos 
The firſt queſtion was, Who is the freeſt of all 
men? Some anſwered, that it was a king who had 
an abſolute dominion over his ſubjects, was Vic- 
torious over all his enemies. Others maintained , 
that it was a man who was ſo rich, that he could 
gratify all his defires. Others ſaid, that it was one 
who was not married, and was continually travelling 
during his whole life thro' divers countries, without 


ever being ſubje& to the laws of any. Others ima- 


gined, that it was a barbarian, who, living by hunt- 
ing in the midſt of the woods, was independant of all 
vernment, and free from every want. Others be- 
ieved that it was a man lately made free, becauſe by 
paſſing from the rigours of ſlavery, he had à quicker 
relish than any body elſe of the ſweets of liberty. 
And laſtly, ** bethought themſelves to ſay, that 
it was a dying perſon, becauſe death freed him from 
every thing, and all mankind united had no longe: 


any power over him. a 


When my turn was come, I was at no loſs for an 
anſwer, becauſe I had not forgot what Mentor had 
often told me. The freeſt of all Men, ſaid I, is he 
who can be free even in flavery itſelf. In what coun- 
try or condition ſoever a man may be, he is per- 
fectly free, provided he fears the Gods, and 
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is he, who, void of all fears and all deſires, is ſubject 
only to the Gods and reaſon. The elders looked on 
each other with a ſmile, and were ſurpriſed to ſee 
that my anſwer was preciſely the ſame as that of 
Minos. 7 

They then propoſed rhe ſecond queſtion in theſe 
words, who is the moſt unhappy of all men ? Ev 
one ſaid what occurred to his mind. One ſaid, It is 
a man who had neither money, nor health, nor ho- 
nour. Another ſaid, It is one who hath no friend. 


Others maintained that it was a man who has ungrate- 


ful and degenerate children. There came a ſage of 
the iſle of Lesbos, who ſaid, The moſt unhappy of all 
men, is he who thinks himſelf ſo; for unhappineſs 
ariſes leſs from hat we ſuffer, than from the impa- 
tience with which we aggravate our miſery. At theſe 
words the whole aſſembly shoured and applauded 
the ſage Lesbian; believing that he would carry the 
prize as to this queſtion. But my opinion being 
asked, I anſwered according ro Mentor's maxims. 
The moſt unhappy of all men is a prince who thinks 
to be happy by rendering other men miſcrable : his 
blindneſs doubles his unhappineſs; for not knowing 
his misfortune, he cannot cure himſelf of it; nay, he 
is afraid even to know it. Truth cannot pierce rhro* 
his crowds of flatterers io arrive at him. His paſſions 
arc his tyrants ; he knows not his duty; he has never 
taſted the pleaſure of doing good. nor been ſenſible 
of the charms of uncorrupted virtue; he is wretched, 
and deſerves to be ſo; his wretchedneſs encreaſes 
daily; he runs to his deſtruction, and the Gods are 
preparing eternal punishment for him. The whole 
aſſembly owned that I had outdone the Lesbian ſage, 


and the elders declared that I had hit upon the true 


ſenſe of Minos. 
For the third queſtion, they asked, Which of the 
two is preferable, a king victorious and invincible 
in a war, or a king without experience of war, but 
qualified ro govern his people wiſcly in peace. The 
majority 1 a king who was invincible in 
var 
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_ to reward during the diſorders of war? Ne- 
ver 
having 
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war was to be preferred. What profirs ir, ſaid 


they, ro have a king who knows to govern well in 


peace, if he knows not to defend his country in times 


of war? his enemies will vanquish him, and reduce 
his people to ſlavery. Others on the contrary main- 
tained, that a pacific king would be better, becauſe 
he would be apprehenſive of war, and take care to 
avoid it. Others ſaid, that a victorious king would 
labour to advance his ſubjects glory as well as his 
own, and would render them maſters of other na- 


tions; whereas a 1 king would keep them in 


a Shameful cowardice. My opinion was asked, and 1 
anſwered * 4 

A king who knows to govern only in peace or 
only 3 and is not capable of 15 his 
people in both theſe circumſtances, is but half a king. 
But if you compare a king who underſtands nothing 
but war to a wiſe king, who, without underſtanding 
war himſelf, is capable of maintaining it on occaſion 
by his generals, I think him preferable to the orher, 
A king entirely turned to war would be ſo continually 
making it, in order to extend his dominions and 


glory, that he would ruin his own le: And 
That boots it them that their prince Ade other 


nations, if they themſelves are miſcrable under his 
reign? Beſides, long wars always draw after them 
many diſorders : the victors themſelves grow licen- 
tious in theſe times of confuſion. Conſider how dear 
the triumphing over Troy has coſt Greece; she was 
— of her kings * more than ten year. 
Whilſt every thing is enflamed by war, laws, agricul- 
rure, arts, languich. Even the beſt princes, while 
they are eng in it, are conſtrained to commit 
the greateſt of evils, which is, to wink at licentiouſ- 


neſs and to employ wicked men. How many -profli- 


re wretches are there whom one would punish in 
times of peace, whoſe audacious villainies we arc 


any nation a queri rince, without 
r n 
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queror intoxicated with his glory, ruins his own victo- 


-rious nation almoſt as much as the nations he con- 
-_ A king who has not the qualiſications requiſite 


r peace, is not able to make his ſubjects the 


fruits of a war happily ended: he reſembles a man 


who can defend his own field, and perhaps uſurp his 
neighbour's, but can neither plough _ ſow, in 


order to reap the harveſt. Such a man ſeems born 
- ro deſtroy, to — overturn the world, and not 


to render a nation by the wiſdom of his go- 
yernment. EV. ; | 

Let us come now to the pacific king. He is not 
indeed qualified ro make great — — that is, 
he is not born to trouble the repoſe of his own people, 
by ſeeking to vanquish others whom juſtice has nor 
ſubjected to him; bur if he is really adapted to go- 
vern in peace, he has all the qualifications which are 
neceſſary to ſecure his ſubjects againſt their enemies. 
For he is juſt, moderate and eaſy with regard to his 
neighbours ; he never undertakes any thing = 
them which may diſturb the publick peace, and he is 
faithful ro his alliances. His allies love him, do nor 
fear him, and have an entire confidence in him. If 
he has a reſtleſs, haughry and ambitious nci 


all the adjacent princes, who fear rhe turbulent, and 
have no jealouſy of the peaceful king, join them- 


ſclves to the latter, in order to hinder him from be- 
ing oppreſſed. His ity, his ſincerity, his mode - 


ration, make him the arbiter of all the nei ri 
81. bare 


nations. Whilſt the enterpriſing monarch is 

by all the reſt, and continually in danger of their 
leagues, the peaceful prince has the glory to be as ir 
were the father and 2 of all others. Theſe 
are the advantages which he has abroad ; thoſe he 


enjoys at home are ſtill more ſolid. Since he is qua- 


liicd to govern in peace, I ſuppoſe that he 7 
and all arts which ſerve vice 3 5 


by the wiſeſt laws. He ſuppreſſes 5 
only to Keck 


makes thoſe flourich which are ſubſervient to the 


real wants of life; above all, he cauſes his ſubjects 
to 


Tho are not 


infinitely ſuperior to a conqueror, who wants the ac- 
complichments which are neceſſary in peace, and is 


a 
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ro apply chemſelves to agriculture, and he thereby 


procures them a plenty of all neceſſaries. This labo- 


rious people, plain in their manners, accuſtomed to 
live on a little, and eaſily getting their livelihood by 
the culture of their lands, increaſe daily. Thus the 
people of this kingdom are innumerable ; but they 
are a healthful, a vigorous, a robuſt people, who are 
not enervated by pleaſure, who are inured to virtue, 

addicted to a ſoft, effeminate and lururi- 
ous life, who deſpiſe death, and would rather loſe 
their lives than the liberty they enjoy under their wiſe 
—— reigns only to make reaſon reign. Let a 
neig ing conqueror attack this people, and he 
will find them perhaps not very expert in forming of 


camps, in ranging themſelves in order of battle, or in 


erecting machines to beſiege a city; but he will find 
them invincible by their numbers, by their courage, 
by their patience in fatigues, by their habit of bear- 
ing poverty, by the vigour of the combatants, and 

y a virtue which ill — itſelf cannot abate. Be- 
ſides, if the king has not ſufficient experience to com- 
mand his armies himſelf, he will cauſe them to be 
commanded by men who are capable of it, and will 


know how to make uſe of them without lofing his 


own authority. He will in the mean while obtain 
aſſiſtance from his allies ; his ſubjects will rather dic 
than ſubmit to the yoke of a violent and unjuſt prince, 
and even the Gods themſelves will fight for him. Lo, 
the reſources he will have amidſt the greateſt dangers. 
I conclude therefore that a pacific king, who is igno- 
rant of war is a very imperfect king, fince he knows 
not to diſcharge one of his greateſt duties, the ſub- 
duing of his Enemies; but I add, that he is however 


qualified only for war. 
I — * that many perſons in the aſſembly 


could not relich my opinion; for moſt men, dazzled 


by glaring objects, as victories and conqueſts, prefer 
them to what is ſunple, r * 
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and vernment of a le. But all the elders 
__ 2 I had ſpoken Ie Minos. 

The chief of theſe ſeniors cried out, I ſee the ac- 
complishment of an oracle of Apollo, which is known 
thro all our Tſland. Minos having conſulted this God, 
to know how long his offspring would reign according 
to the laws which he had eſtablished, Apollo anſwer- 
ed him: Thy race will ceaſe to reign, when a ſtranger 
shall enter thy iſland and cauſe thy laws to reign there. 
We were id- that ſome ftxanger would come and 
conquer the Iſland of Crete; but Idomeneus's mis- 
fortune, and the wiſdom of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who 
better than any man underſtands the Laws of Minos, she 
us the ſenſe of the oracle. Why do we delay to crown 
bim whom the Gods give us for our king ? 


End of the fifth Book. 
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Telemachus relates that he refuſed the crown of Crete to 
return to Ithaca; that he propoſed the Election of 
Mentor, who alſo refuſed the diadem; that the aſſem- 
bly at laſt preſſing Mentor to chooſe for the whole na- 
tion, he told them what he had heard. of the virtues 
of Ariſtodemus, who was the ſame moment procla- 
med king; that Mentor and he afterwards embarked 
for Ithaca: but that Neptune, to gratify the reſentment 
of Venus, had cauſed them tobe wrecked, after which 
the Goddeſs Calypſo received them into her iſland. 


| © res the elders went out of the ſacred wood, 
| and their preſident taking me by the hand, 
told the people, who waited with impatience for 
their determination, that I had obtained the prize. 
He had hardly done ſpeaking, when a confuſed noiſe 
was heard thro the whole aſſembly. Every one 
| Shouted for joy. The shores and all the neighbour- 
ing mountains rung with this acclamation. Let the 
ſon of Ulyſſes, who reſembles Minos, reign over the 
Cretans. f 


I waitcd a while, and then making a ſign with 
hand, defired to be heard. Mean time Mentor 
Laid in a whiſper, Will you renounce your country? 
Will rhe ambition of reigning make you forget Pe- 
nelope, who expects you as her laſt hope, and the 
great 


Ulyſſes, whom the have determined to 
Do 4 you? Theſe adept my very heart, 


and ſupported me againſt the vain defire of rei 


And now a profound filence of all this rumulcuous 
aſſembly gave me an opportunity to ſpeak thus: O 


illuſtrious Cretans, I am not worthy to command 

you. The oracle you mention plainly shews indeed, 

that the race of minos shall ceaſe to _ when a 
er shall enter this iſland, and cauſe 


this ſtranger imſelf shall reign. I am villing to be- 
lieve that I am the ſtranger pointed at by the oracle; 
I have fulfilled the prediction; I am come into this 


Iſland; I have diſcovered the true ſenſe of the laws, 
and I wish that my explanation may cauſe them to _ 


with him whom you shall elect. As for me, I pr 
my own country, the poor little Iſland of Ithaca, ro 
the hundred cities of Crete, and all the glory and opu- 


lence of this fine kingdom. Give me leave to purſue _ 
the courſe which deſtiny has marked our for me. If 


I contended in your games, it was not in hopes of 
reigning here; it was to merit your eſteem, and com- 
paſſion : it was that you might furnish me with the 
means of a ſpecdy return to the place of my nativity. 
I had rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort my 
mother Penelope, than reign over all the nations of 
the univerſe. O Cretans ! you ſee the bottom of my 


heart; I muſt leave you, death only shall put a 


period to my gratitude. Yes, even to his lateſt breath 
vill Telemachus love the Cretans, and be as much 
concerned for their glory as for his'own. 

I had hardly done _ , when a hollow mur- 
mur aroſe, like that of the billows dashing againſt 
each other in a tempeſt. Some ſaid, 1 a 
in an human shape? Others averred, that they had 
ſeen me in other countries, and knew me again. 
Others cried, He muſt be compelled to ur AY, 
At length I reſumed the diſcourſe, and every one 
was immediately ſilent, not knowing but that I was 


about 
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e laws of 
that wiſe king to reign therein; but it is not ſaid that 


| 
| 
N 
| 


* 
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about to accept of what I had refuſed at firſt. The 
words I ſpoke were theſe: : 
Give me leave, ye Crerans, to ſpeak what 1 think. 
You. are the viſeſt of all nations; but wiſdom, me- 
thinks, requires a precaution to. which you do not 
ſeem to attend. You should chooſe not the man who 
reaſons the beſt concerning the laws, but him who 
practices them with the ſteady virtue. As for 


me, I am and of conſequence, unexperi 
ſubject > paſſions, 3 to learn by obey- 
ing how to command hereafter, than to command at 
preſent. Seek not therefore a man who has con- 
quered others in exerciſes of the mind and body, but 
who has conquered himſelf; ſeek one who has your 
laws written on the table of his heart, and has, all 
his life, been punctual in obeying them ; let his 
2 rather than his words induce you to chooſe 
All the old men, charmed with this diſcourſe, and 
ſceing the applauſes of the aſſembly continually en- 
on 3 * Since the Gods 2 
s of ſeei reign among us, at us 
kd. king . our laws to reign. Do 
you know any one who can command with this 
moderation; I know, ſaid 1 immediately, a man 
from whom I derive all that you eſteem in me; tis 
his wiſdom, and not mine which has ſpoken to you; 
1 me with all theanfwers you have 
Ar the ſame time the whole aſſembly caſt their 
eyes upon Mentor, whom I shewed to them, hold- 
ing him the hand. I related the care he had taken 
of my i , the dangers from which he had dch- 
vered me, and the evils which were pourcd down 
upon me, when I ceaſed to follow his counſels. They 
had not ar firſt taken notice of him by reaſon of his 
plain and negligent dreſs, his looks, bis 
almoſt continual filence, and his cold and reſerved 
air. But when they viewed him with attention, 
they diſcovered in his face I know not what of _ 
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neſs and elevation; they obſerved the vivacity of 
his eyes, and the vigour wich which he performed 
even the minuteſt actions; they asked him ſeveral 

ueſtions; they admired him, and reſolved to make 


im their king. He calmly excuſed himſelf, and 


ſaid, that he preferred the ſweets of a private life to 
the ſplendor of a crown; that the beſt bf kings 


unhappy, becauſe they hardly ever did the good 5 


were 
which they deſired to do, and often did, thro the 


miſrepreſentations of flatterers, the evils which the 
did not deſign. He added, that if ſervitude is miſe- 
rable, royalty is not leſs ſo, fince it is only ſervitude 
in diſguiſe. When one is a king, ſaid he, one is de- 
—＋ on all thoſe 8 we _— make our- 
elves obeyed. Happy he who is not obliged to com- 
— 


which he at know } he fecks it for his can 
ſake, and you ought to defire one who accepts it only 


for yours. | 
All the Cretans being ſtrangely aſtonished to ſee 
two ſtrangers refuſe rhe crown which was courted 


him his counſelor and his boſom fricad; tha chs 


— ——— — 
— ——— - — PRI 
— — — — 


cenamoured of wiſdom as to come from Damaſcus in 


and dangers. The ſplendor which is annexed to 
| them, is falſe, and can dazzle none but vain-glorious 


all mortals, tell us then whom we can chooſe for our 
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Syria, to be inſtructed in the laws of Minos. 

The elders ſaid to Hazatl, We dare not deſire you 
to reign over us, for we ſuppoſe that you have the 
ſame thoughts as Mentor. You deſpiſe men too 
much to be willing to burden yourſelf with the care 
of them; beſides, you think too lightly of riches and 
the ſplendors of royalty, to be willing to purchaſe 
their luſtre with the pains which are in le from 
the government of kingdoms. Hazael rephed, Be- 
lieve not, Cretans, that I deſpiſe men: No, no, I am 
ſenſible how glorious it is to toil to make them virtu- 
ous and happy: but theſe toils are full of anxieties 


ſouls. Life is short; greatneſs raiſes the paſſions | 
above its power to gratify them; it was to learn to be 


ing? We will not let g till have told us 
ca Hi which we ought 3 anſwered, 


* n 


1 


Gr ene KY 
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loved his country too well ever to conſent that the 
other — By this I underſtood, that rhe 
2 


father loved: rational fondneſs.onec of his ſons 
who has virtue, and that he did not ãndulge the other 
in his vices. curiolity „I enquired 


what ſort of a life this old man had led, and one of 
your citizens told me, that he bore arms a long 
while, and is covered with wounds ; but that his ſm- 
cere virrue and his averſion ro flattery rendered him 
— —_— mp —_— the ki 
from employing him at the Troy. 
was afl of — — wile coun- 
ſels, which he was not inclined to follow : nay, he 
was jealous of che glory which Ariſtodemus/woukd 
be ſure ſoon to acquire; he forgot all his ſervices, 
and left him here, indigent, and deſpiſed by rude 
and ſordid-wretches, who eſteetũ nothing but riches. 
But contented with his poverty, he lives in 
a ſequeſtered part of the: iſland; here he cultivates 
his fields with his own hands. One of his ſons mils 


with him they tenderly" love each other; * ay 


procured 1 | 

neceſſary M hin way of life. 
* ng orgs of his nei 
wants. He cauſes all 
— and inſtracts them; he 


be ſuch as heis deſcribed v0 be, why do you exkibir 
games? Why do you aſſemble fo many ' ſtrangers 
ou have in the midſt of you a man who knows you, 


F 2 


ſputes among his neighbours, and is the facher 1 


TH 


Ms nn eu I "_ 
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and whom you know ; who underſtands war ; who has 
given proofs of his courage, not only againſt darts 
and arrows, but againſt tful poverty itſelf; who 
has deſpiſed riches ired by flatteries; who loves 
labour; who knows uſcful agriculture is to a 


nation; who deteſts pomp ; who does not ſuffer him- 


ſelf ro be unmanned by a blind fondneſs for his chil- 
dren; who loves the virtue of the one, and condemns 


the vices of the other; in a word, a man, who is al- 


ready the father of the people. This man is 


All che people cried our, Ariftadenms is indeed 
that you repreſent him: he is worthy to reign. The 
elders ordered him to be called. He was ſought for 
the crowd, where he was confounded with the 
of the you. He ſeemed perfectly calm. 
Id that they would make him their ki 


1 shall n the crown in two 
render you better than you are, and 
| the laws. 1 1 1 
li to continue my plai 5 way of 
da che my chin Shall no tg 
they shall be 


AG 


þ 
j 
2 
5 


EL 

Ro 

% 
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4 


At theſe words, the air was rent with a thouſand 
acclamations. The crown was placed by the chief of 
the elders, who are the guardians of che laws, on the 
head of Ariſtodemus. Sacrifices were offered to Ju- 
pizer.and the other ſuperior Gods. Ariſtodemus made 
us preſents, not wit | magnificence w 18 | 
20 kings, but with a noble ſimplicity. He gave 
the laws of Minos e of 
Minos himſelf. He gave him alſo. a collection of 
whole hiſtory of Crete from the rime of Saturn and 
golden age; he ſent on board his ship all che 


- choiceſt r unknown 


to ſupply * 


9 
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As we were eager to depart, he 8 * to 
be got kde for © us with 11 

rowers and ſoldiers, and he — and pt 
fions for us on board it. The ſamo inſtant a wind 
aroſe which was fair for ſailing to Ithaca; but this 
wind being —— Hazatl, obliged him to wait. 
He ſaw us depart; he embraced — friends he was 
never to {ce again. The Gods ate juſt, ſaid he; they 
are witneſſes to r 
virtue: they will one day n 
and the — ſields, where it is {aid the juſt a an 
ercrnal peace after death, shall ſee our ſouls meet each 
other again, never to be parted more. O could 
ashes alſo but be collected with yours! — As he ſpoke 
theſe words, he shed torrents of tears, and ſighs 
choaked his voice. We Iu * leſs rhan Harzael; 
he — 

7 JR (aid, you tas 

ge bred nn ſituation in which 

— * placed me; beſeech the Gods to inlpire me 
with true wiſdom, and that I may as much Cd : 
other men in moderation, as I exceed them in power. | 
— +. —— — you happily | 

to your on country, -t6-baffle che inſolence 


enemies, and to that ſee Ul ſes 
© ih d K na = ; | 


ing there in peace 
you, Tang with a good: Pra) 
with rowers and ſoldicts ; they may be 
againſt the unjuſt perſecutors of your — 0 
Mentor, your wiſdom, which needs « | 
me nothing to | | 

you live happ 
and if the 1 
Cretans, depend upon; me 0 my 
embraced us, and we could not, as 
ſuppreſs our tears. 


Mean 1 


———— 


— 
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In I 
and death preſented ixſelf to us. 'Twas you, O Nep- 

tune, who with your haughty trident ſtirred up all 

the waters of your empire] Venus, to revenge her- 
felf for our having deſpiſed her even in her temple of 
ent to this God; she addreſſed him with 
lovely eyes were bathed in tears : at 


as a weakneſs 


— ; 
She had 
+ Four Te he could no longer 
— the 


the ſea 3 we then drank the briny bug which 


" & WW v _>  YF V . 


— 
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great benches of the rowers ; and whilſt this timo 
rous and troubled multitude are regretting life, with- 
our ſeeking the means of preſerving it, let us not 
loſe a moment to ſave ours. Upon this he takes 4 
hatchet ; he cuts the maſt quite off, which being 
already broken, and hanging in the ſea , had laid the 
veſſel on one fide 3 he throws it, over- board; he 
jumps upon it amidſt the furious billows ; he calls 
me by my name, and encourages me to follow him. 


As a mighty tree, which all the conſpiring winds 


attack, remains ſo immoveable on its deep roots that 
the tempeſt can only shake its leaves; ſo Mentor, 
who was not only firm and courageous but calm and 
ealy, ſeemed to command the winds and the ſea. I 

followed him; and who could but have followed, 
encouraged by him? We ſteered ourſelves on the 
floating maſt, which was very ſerviceable to us; for 

we could fit upon it. Had we been obli un - 


piece of timber round, and 


poured our mouths, our noſtrils 
and were forced to ſtruggle with the billows, in or- 
der to get on the upper part of the maſt again. Some- 
times alſo a wave as high as a mountain rolled over 
us, and then we clung cloſe, for fear the maſt, which 


vas our only hope, in ſuch a violent shock get 


ſrom us. 3 | 

While we were in this terrible condition, Mentor, 
as calm as he is now on this ſcar, ſaid, Do you 
think, Telemachus, that your life is left to the mercy = 
of the winds and the waves? Do you think that t : 
can deſtroy you without a command from the 
No, no, the Gods determine every thing, Ir 
Gods therefore, and nor the Sea, who are 
feared. Were you at the bottom of the deep, 
hand of Jupiter could draw you from it ; were 
in Olympus, viewing the ſtars beneath your feet, 


82 


8 try 
Fr f 


you 


Kan 
& 
[] 


K 


1 probably failed, and the temp 
em | 
land, the ſea drove us againſt craggy rocks, which 


would have dashed us in pieces, had we nor ſteered 
che end of the maſt againſt them, of which Mentor 
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burl you headlong into the flames of dreary Tartarus. 
I hcard and admired theſe words, od * — 
me a little; but my mind was not free enough to 
make him a reply. He ſaw me not, neither could 1 
ſee him. We paſſed the whole night shivering and 

half dead with cold, without knowing whither the 
rempeſt would drive us. At laſt the winds began to 
abate, and the bellowing ſea reſembled a perſon, 
who having been long in a rage, is grown tired of 


his fury, and feels but ſome remains of his trouble 


and emotion ; its lings were hollow, and its 


waves hardly higher than the ridges between the fur- 


rows of a ploughed ficld. 
Mean while Aurora opened the gates of heaven to 
the ſun, and promiſed us a fine day. The caſt was 
all on fire, and the ſtars which had ſo long been hid, 
appeared again, but fled at the approach of Phœbus. 
Wie deſcried land at diſtance, the winds vafted 
us towards it. Hope then began to revive in my 
heart; bur we ſaw none of our companions; their 
Cora 
and the ship together. When we were near 


made as good a uſe as a skilful pilot makes of the beſt 
rudder. Thus we avoided theſe dreadful rocks, and at 
laſt found a pleaſant level coaſt, where ſwimmin 
without any difficulty, we got a-shore on the far 
It was there you ſaw us, O mighty Goddeſs, who in- 
habit this iſland; ir was there you vouchſafed us a 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Calypſo admires Telemachus in his en and 

does all she „ in her 3 
aging him to return her paſhon. Mentor 

Telesis by his. remogſtrances againſt the G God- 
deſs*s artifices, and againſt Cupid whom Venus had 
brought to her aſſiſtance. Tilemathus however and 
the nymph Eucharis ſoon feel a mutual paſſion, which 
at firſt excites Calypſo's jealouſy, and afterwards her 

| reſentment againſt the two lovers. She ſwears 
Styx that Telemachus shall depare from her i 
nymphs to hurn a ship which Mentor had built, at 
the time that Mentor is dragging Telemachus a 
to embark on board it. Telemachus feels a ſecret 


at Lu rg boo » the veſſel on fire. Mentor — 47 25 
into the ſea, and leaps into ie 


throws 


ſaw near the coaſt 


himſelf, in 25 id wim to another ship, which he 


HEN Telemachis had 1 bis nar- 


nonleſs, and 
on cach Sher, ful fo Gd vi 


| ä Cen 7 Did ou 


Cupid goes to comfort her, and prevails on her 


1 cyeß 


| ' 
; : 


Telemachus -would 


cus; and-a thir asked him if he knew Vyſſes before 
the ſiege of Troy: He anſwered them all in a cor 
. eous | 5/ and bis words, though plain, oy 
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ever hear of ſuch marvellous adventures? The ſon 
of Ulyſſes already excels his father in eloquence, in 
wiſdom and valour. What an air! what beauty! 
Whar ſweetneſs !! whar modeſty! Bur then, what 
hobleneſs and elevation of ſoul !-did we not know 


chat he is the ſon of a mortal, one might eaſily take 


him for Bacchus, for Mercury, or even for the great 
Apollo. But who is this Mentor who ſeems a plain, 
and ordinary man? When one views him 

near, one finds in him I know not what that is more 
Calypſo heard this diſcourſe with an uneaſineſs 
which che could not hide. Her eyes were inceſſantly 
Hraying from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Te- 
lemachus to Mentor. Sometimes she deſired that 
the long hiſtory of his ad- 
Jentures again; chen she would ſuddenly interrupt 
Herſelf. A laſt fing abruptly, and leading him 
kk ny N 
of bim, if Nekror were not a God concealed under 
. the form of a man. It as not in Telcmachus's 
power to relolye her; for Minerva, who accompa- 
nied him in the Shape of Mentor, had not diſcovered 
| herſelf to him, by reaſon of his youth: She vas not 
yet ſufficiently aſſured of his ſecrecy to entruſt him 
Ne ö. Bckdes, She was deſirous to try 
him by the greateft dangers; Now bad he known 
chat Minerva, vas with him, ſuch a ſupport would 
bave buoyed him up t mch, and he would with- 
-our difficulty have braved the moſt terrible accidents. 
He really fore rook Minerva for Mcntor, and 


ll Calypſo's anifices ro diſcover what she defired | 


to know, were in vain. 
Mean while all the nymphs gathered around Men- 
tor, and took a pleaſure.in asking him queſtions. One 


enquired the particulars of his journey into Erhiopis; 
another deſired to know 'what he had ſren at Damal- 


* 


* 
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began to gather flowers, | 
amuſe Telemachus, she took Mentor aſide, in order 
to make him diſcover who he was. The-balmy va- 
pours of ſieep do not glide more ſweerly through 
the weary eyes and all the limbs of a man who is 
quite exhauſted by labour, than the Goddeſs's ſooth- 
ing words inſinuated themſelyes, in order to enchant 
the heart of Mentor; but she continually perceived I 
know not what which baffled all her efforts, and de- 
rided her charms: Like a ſteep rock which hides irs 
head in the clouds, and laughs at the of rhe 
winds, Mentor was ſteadfaſt in his wiſe d and 


expected to farisfy her curioſity, her varished 2 


All that she thought she held faſt, ſlipt from her on a 


ſudden, and a anſwer of Mentor plunged her- 
again in her doubts. 
Thus she paſſed the days, ſometimes fla 


longer hoped for a diſcovery. She employed her 
moſt beautiful nymphs to kindle the fires of love in 
young Telemachus's heart; and a Goddeſs, more 
powerful than herfelf, came to her affiſtance- ! 
Venus ſtill highly reſenting the contempt which 
Mentor and Telemachus had expreſſed for the vor- 
Ship which is paid her in the iſle of Cyprus, was in- 
conſolable when she ſaw-that theſe two rash mortals 
had eſcaped from the winds and the ſeas, in the 
ſtorm which Neptune excited. She made bitter com- 
plaints of it to Jupiter; but the father of the Gods 
ſmiling, and unvilling to let her know chat MincFy; 


in the shape of Mentor, had ſaved the ſon of Ulyfles, - 


gave Venus leave to ſeck the means of being revenged 
on theſe two men. __ 7 Olympus; the 


hs 
ſinging all che * | 


" 
gn 


— 
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_ ſcorn thy power and mine? Who will worship us for 
the future? Go, pierce their inſenſible hearts with 


| will talk with Calypſo. She ſaid, and cleaving the 
Iypſo, who was then 
— 


nymphs of the iſland of Naxos. Telemachus = 


| him to Eucharis. a nymph, whe happened to be by 


63 Meer, whole ſeverity. affrigted 


\ 


ſweer perfumes, which 5 on her altars at Pa- 
bs — and Idalia ; flyes in tp — —— drawn 
* ves; calls her ſon, diffuſing itſelf 
her face, which was rt ary with new graces, 

ke him thus : 

wr eſt thou, my ſon, thoſe two mortals who 


thy arrows; deſcend with me to that iſland, and 1 


air = a golden p42 1 herſelf before Ca- 
alone, on the brink of a 
n, at ſome diſtance from her grotto 

Unhappy Goddeſs! ſaid she, the ungrateful UlyC. 
ſes diſdained you. His ſon, ſtill more inſenſible 
than be, is mite to treat you with the like contempt; 
bur Love himſelf is come to revenge you. I leave 
him with you; he shall remain among your n mphs, 

as the boy Bacchus was formerly x. 2oxr'y bs 


look upon him as a common child; he will not ſuſ- 
pect him, and will quickly feel his 7 She ſaid, 
and re-aſcending in the 6 Areas cloud from which she 
alighted, left ambrofial odours behind her, which 
— all the groves of — 4 ä 

Cupid remained in Calypſo's arms. Though a 
Goddeſs, she preſently felt his flames ſpreading in 
her boſom. + calc Nerſelf she immediately gave 


her. But alas! how often did she afterwards repent 
— * ir ! At firſt nothing ſeemed more innocent, 

more lovely. more ingenuous, more 
x roo han this _ wow one ſaw his fpright- 
lineſs, g han wheedli perperual ſmiles, one would 
have thought that — 4 inſpire w—_— but ples 
ſure ; but as ſoon as one truſted his careſſes, one felt 
1 know not what of poiſon. The falſe malicious boy 
careſſed but to deceive, and never laughed but at the 
cruel miſchiefs he had done, or defi to do. He 


him; 
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him; he perceived that this unknown perſon was in- 


yulnerable, and none of his arrows, could 
him. As for = nymphs, quickly fele the 
fices the treacherous boy enkindles ; bur care- 
fully concealed the deep wounds which feſtered in 
their hearts. 8 


Mean while Telemachus, ſceing the child play 


with the nymphs, vas ſurprized at his beauty and 


ſweetneſs. He embraces him; he takes him ſome- 


times on his knees, and ſometimes in his arms, and 
finds an inquietude in his own boſom of which he 
can aſſign no cauſe: The more he ſeeks for innocent 
diverſions, the more reſtleſs and languid he grows. 
Do you ſee theſe r ſaid he to Mentor? How 
different they are from the Cyprian women, whoſe 
charms were diſguſtful by reaſon of their immodeſty ? 
Theſe immortal beauties diſplay an innocence, a 


modeſty, a ſimplicity that is enchanting. He blashed, 


without knowing why, as he ſpoke 3 he could not 
forbcar ſpeaking, and yet had he hardly begun but 
he was unable to proceed; his words were broken, 
bbſcure, and ſometimes had no meaning at all. 
Hereupon Mentor ſaid, O Telemachus! the dan- 
gers of the iſle of Cyprus were nothing in compariſon 
of thoſe Which you do not apprehend at preſent. 
Groſs vice excites horror, and brutish impudence, in- 
dignation; but modeſt beauty is much more dange- 
rous. In loving it, we fancy we love nothir 
virtue, and viel inſenſibly to the delufive charms 
of a paſſion, which we do not perceive till it is 
almoſt roo late to extinguish it. Fly, my dear Tele- 
machus, fly theſe nymphs, who are ſo diſcreet only 
to enſrare you the 95% any Fly the dangers of your 


youth; but above all, fly this child whom you do 


not know. It is Cupid, whom Venus has brought 
into this iſland to revenge herſelf from the contempt 
you shewed of the worship which is paid her at 
Cythera. He has woun the heart of the 
Goddeſs Calypſo; she has conceived a violent pa 
fon for you; he has cnflamed all her t 
N nymphs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— — — 


* — 
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hung over your head in the city of Tyre ? After ſo 
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4) wee you yourſelf, unhappy youth! burn, 


perceive it. | . 
Telemachus often interrupted Mentor, ſaying, 


Why should we not ſtay in this iſland? Ulyſſes is 


not living; he muſt ſince have been buried in 
the waves. Penelope ſceing neither him nor me 
return, has not been able to reſiſt ſo many ſuitors; 
her father Icarus has conſtrained her to accept of an- 
other husband. And shall I return to Ithaca to ſee 
her engaged in new bonds, and her plighted faith 
to mx father broken? The Ithacans have forgotten 
Ulyſſes: To return were rushing on certain death, 
Fnce Penelope's lovers have ſeized on all the avenues 
of the Port, to make our deſtruction at our return 
the ſurer. . | 

Mentor replied, Lo the effects of a blind paſſion : 
We ſubtilly hunt after all the reafons which favour 
it; we turn away our eyes that we may not ſee thoſe 
which condemn it, and are quick- ſighted only to 


deceive ourſelves and to ſtifle our remorſe. Have 


E forgot all that the Gods have done in order to 
ring you back to your own country? How did 
our of Sicily? Were not the evils you ſuffered 


4 pt ſuddenly turned in:o bleſſing: What un- 
ſeen 


nd ſnatched you from all the dangers which 


many miracles, are you ſtill ignorant of what the 
Gods have in ſtore for you ? But what am I ſaying! 


you are unworthy of it. As for me, I will depart; 


Shall cafily find the means of eſcaping from this 
iſland. Degenetate ſon of ſo wiſe and ſo brave a 


father, lead here a ſoft inglorious life in the midſt 


of women, and do, in deſpite of the Gods, what 
your father thought unworthy of bim. 
Theſe diſdainful words pierced the very ſoul of 


Telemachus. He was moved at Mentors re- 


proaches; his grief was blended with shame; he 


dreaded the in tion and departure of his wiſe 
guide, to whom was ſo mach indebted ; but a 


a 
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had rendered him quite another man. What then, 
faid he ro Mentor, with tears in his eyes, do you 
eſtcem as nothing the immorrality which the Goddeſs 
offers me; 1 eſteem as _— replied Mentor, all 
that is repugnant to virtue and the commands of the 
Gods. Virtue calls you back to your own country 
in order to ſee Ulyſles and Penelope again; virtue 
forbids you to abandon yourſelf ro an extravagant 
paſſion ; the Gods, who — delivered yau from ſo 
many perils that your glory may shine as bright as 
your farher's, command you to quit this iſland. 
Love, the shameful ryrant , love 1 can detain 
you here. Ahe! what would you do with an im- 
mortal life wuhour li „vit virtue, without 
glory ? Such a life would be the more milerable, in 
that it could never end. ' | 
To this Telemachus anſwered only by fighs. Some- 
times he wished that Mentor had ſnatched him in 
ſpire of himſelf fiom this iſland, and ſometimes that 
his rigid monitor were gone, that he might no lon- 
ger be reproached with his weakneſs. All theſe 
oppoſite thoughts racked his heart by turns, but none 
of them laſted long; his breaſt was like the ſea which 
is the {port of all the adverſe winds. He often lay 
extended and. motionleſs on the ſea-shore, and often 
in the midſt-of a gloomy wood, shedding bitter tears, 
and making louds like the mvarings of a lion. 
He was grown: lean ; his hollow eyes were full of 
a conſuming fire. His wan, dejected and disfigured 
face would have made one believe that he was not 
Telemachus. His beauty, his ſprightlineſs, his no- 
ble air had forſook him; he was dying away. 
As the flower which-blows and diffuſes its perfumes 
around the fields in the morning, 
towards the evening, and loſes its lively 
languisbes and withers, and hang 
head, unable to ſuppo 


re itſelf: So was the 
ſon of Ulyſſes at the very gates of death. 
Mentor ſeeing that . Telemachus could not refift 
the violence of his paſſion, formed an artful deſign = 
0 


= 
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to deliver him from ſo a danger. He had 
obſerved that Calypſo was paſſionately in love with 
Telemachus, and that Telemachus was not leſs in 
love with the young nymph Eucharis ; for the crud 
boy, to mankind, ſeldom makes them love 
the perſon by whom they are beloved. Mentor re- 
ſolved to excite Calypſo's jealouſy. Eucharis being 
to go a hunting with Tclemachus, Mentor ſaid to 
Calypſo, I have taken notice that Telemachus has 
a paſlion for hunting, which I never obſerved in him 
before; this diverſion begins to give him a diſtaſte 
to all others; he delights in 1 but the moſt 
ſavage woods and mountains. Is it you, O God - 
deſs, who inſpire him with this violent paſſion? 
Theſe words ſo criell Calypſo, that 
could not contain herſelf. This Telemachus, ſaid 
she, who deſpiſed all the pleaſures of the iſle of Cy- 
prus, cannot withſtand the moderate beauty of one 
of my nymphs. How dares he vaunt of 2 
formed ſo wonderful actions, he whoſe 
4s shamefully ſoftened by 9 and 
vho ſeems . to paſs an obſcure li wo- 
men? Mentor yang, From pleaſure how jealouſy 
ſtung Calypſo's heart, ſaid no more, that he might 
not excite her ſuſpicions ; he expreſſed his concern 
only by a {ad and dejected countenance. The God- 
deſs diſcovered her uneaſineſs to him at every thi 
which she ſaw, and was continually making 
complaints. This hunting- match, of which Mentor 
had informed her, complcated her fury; she knew 
that Telemachus had ſought only to ſteal away from 
the other nymphs, in order to converſe with Eucharis. 
A ſecond y ws 4 was even already propoſed, in which 
She forclaw that he would behave as he had in the firſt. 
To break Telemachus's meaſures, she declared that 
che would be one of their party ; then all of a ſudden, 
1 to moderate her reſentment, she addreſt 
thus: 1 9 
: Is it for this, rash boy, that thou cameſt imo my 
iſland, and eſcapedſt the vrock with which * 
| e juſtly 


— 


— nen 


Gods? Didſt thou enter this iſland, which is open to 
no mortal, bur to deſpiſe my power and the love 


which 1 have shewn thee? Ye Deities of Olympus 
and Styx! hear a miſcrable Goddeſs, make haſte to 
confound this perfidious, this ungrareful, this impi- 


ous wretch ! Since thou art more obdurate and unjuſt 


than thy father, mayeſt thou ſuffer evils more laſting 


and cruel than his? No, no, mayeſt thou never ſee 


thy country more, the poo - wretched Ithaca, 


r, the 
which thou haſt not been ashamed to prefer to im- 


mortality: or rather, mayeſt thou perish in fight of 
it amidſt the billows ; may thy body e the ſports 
of the waves, and be caſt without hopes of ſepulture 


on this ſandy shore? May my eyes ſee it devoured by 


vultures! She whom thou loveſt shall ſee it alſo : she 
chall ſee ir, her heart shall break at the ſight, and her 


deſpair prove a pleaſure to me. "8 


While Calypſo was ſpeaking thus, her eyes were 


red and they dwelt upon nothing, and had 1 
know — of gloom and de Her trem- 


blings cheeks were chequered with black and livid 


ſpors ; she ed colour my moment. A deadly 
leneſs would frequently ſp 

* tears flowed not as formerly in abundance ; 

and deſpair ſeemed to have dried up their ſource, and 


they rarely trickled down her checks. Her voĩce vas 
and broken. Mentor watched all 
her morions, and ſpoke no more to Telemachus. He 
treated him as a patient who is given over, often 


hoarſe, trembl 


_— looks of compaſſion upon him. 

Telemachus was conſcious how culpable he was, 
and how unworthy of Mentor's friendship; he dared 
not lift up his eyes leſt they should meet thoſe of his 
friend, whoſe. very ſilence condemned him. Some“ 
times he longed to go and throw himſelf about his 
neck, and to tell him ſenſible he was of his fault; 
but he was with- held, ſometimes by a falſe ſenſe of 
Shame, and ſometimes by a fear of going farther than 
ke deſired, in order to retreat from danger; for the 
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juſtly threatened rhee, and the v Oy or 


itſelf over her face; 
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danger ſeemed pleaſing to him, and he could not 
reſolve to ſubdue his ſeuſeleſs paſſion. _ = 

The Gods and the Goddeſſes of Olympus were aſ- 

ſembled together, and obſcrving a profound filence, 
kept their eyes fixt on Calypſo's iſland, to ſee which 
would be victorious, Minerva or Cupid. Cupid by 
playing with the nymphs, had ſet the whole iſland on 
= z ou not in 222 . made uſe 

f jealouſy, the 1 eparabl companion of Love, againſt 
Love himſelf. Jupiter 8 a ſpectator of rhe 
combat, and to temain neuter. - 

Mean while Eucharis who was apprehenſive of 
| loſing Telemachus, practiſed a t arts to hold 

him in her chains. She was now going a hunting witch 

him for the ſecond time, and was antiredlike Diana, 
Venus and Cupid had adorned her with new charms, 
inſomuch that her beauty on that day eclipſed the 
beauty of the God deſs Core herſelf. Calypſo ſce- | 
ing her at a diſtance, viewed herſelf at the ſame time 


in the cleareſt of her fountains; and being ashamed of 
her own face, she hid herſelf in the moſt ſecret part of 
r Ri 

y endcavours then to diſturb theſe two lovers, by 
declaring that I would be at this chace, are, it ſeems, 
in vain 1 Shall I be there? What! aid her triumph, 
and ſuffer my beaury to be a foil to hers! Muſt 
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deſpair. My nymphs are revolted againſt me, and 
e —8 4 only to make my woes eternal. 
olchat 1 could an end to my life and my pains?! 
Thou, Telemachus, muſt dic, ſince I cannot die. 
I will be revenged of thy irude ; thy nymph 
Shall ſee . expire, I vill u Kit thee before ber eyes. 
Bur I rave! O wretched Calypſo ! what wouldeft 
thou? Deſtroy an innocent youth whom thou thy- 
ſelf haſt plunged into this abyſs of miſcries 2 It was I 
_ who applied rhe torch to the chaſte Telemachus s 
boſom. What innocence ! what virtue ! what hor- 
ror of yice ! what reſolution infamous plea- 
fares ! Should T have poiſoned his heart ? He — 
have left me. Well! muſt he not leave me now, or 
I ſee him full of contempt for me, and living but for 
my rival ! Nay, nay, 1 ſuffer no more than I have 
well deſerved. Go, Telemachus, croſs the ſeas 3 
leave the wrerched Cal ypſo, unab — 8 beat, or to lay 
down, the burden of Ike: leave her diſconſolate, 
overwhelmed wirh shame, and deſpairing with thy 
" 7 ok Calypſo alone in her grotro : but xash- 
Thus {poke 0 in 
ing daddy s * it, Where are you, Mentor, 
ſad she? is it 1 that you ſupport Telemachus 
againſt vice, which he is now finking- under > You 
ſſeep, while Love watches for opportunities againſt 
. you, I can no longer bear your chameful indifference. 
Will you 8 calmly the ſon of Ulyſſes diſ- 
honour his father, and neglect his high deſtiny ? Was 
it to you or me that — his condut ? 
I ſeek for remedies to cure his heart, and will you do 
nothing? There are lofty poplats, fit for building of 
a ship, in the xemoreſt part of chis foreſt; it was 
Ulyſſes 8 
ad. In the lame place 


—— 


/ 
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went to the cave, found the tools, felled rhe poplars, 
and in one day made and fitted out a veſſel for the 
ſea; for Minerva's power and skill require bur little 
time — * the 1 * 4 * 
Calypſo was in a terrible ny of mind; longing 
on 2 hand to ſee if ans work went on, 
and not having reſolution enough on the other to quit 
the chace, and leave Eucharis and Telemachus to 
their liberty. Her jealouſy would not let her loſe 
ſight of the two lovers, but she endeavoured to turn 
the chace where she knew that Mentor was building 
a ship. She heard the ſtrokes of the axe and the 
hammer; she liſtened to them, and trembled at every 
one: But at the ſame time she apprehended that her 
attention to Mentor might pre vent her obſerving ſome ' 
fign, or glance, which ä — might make to che 
young nymph. | 7 Fs. 
Mean while Eucharis ſaid to Telemachus in a jeer- 
ing tone, Are you not afraid that Mentor will chide 
you for going a hunting without him ? Oh! how are 
you to be pined for living under ſo ſevere a maſter ! 
Nothing can ſoften his auſterity ; he affects an aver- 
fion to all forts of pleaſures, and cannot bear that 
you should raſte of any: nay, he imputes to you as a 
crime the moſt innocent things. You might indeed 
be governed by him, while you were incapable of go- 
verning yourſelf; but after ſo many proofs of 1. 
wiſdom, you should no longer ſuffcr yourſelf to be 
uſed like a baby. 16 rd 
Theſe artful words pierced Telemachus's heart, and 
filled it with indignation againſt Mentor, whoſe pate 
— 


he wished to shake off. He was afraid to ſee 

and was ſo troubled that he made Eucharis no reply: 

At laſt towards the evening, the chace having paſt in 

a continual-conſtraint on all fides, they rerurncd by a 

corner of the forcſt near the place where Mentor had 

been toiling all the day. Calypſo ſaw from afar that 

the bark was finished: her eyes were inſtantly over- 

ſpread wich a thi:k cloud like that of death; her 

trembling knees failed beneath her; a cold ſweat ſeized 
9 on 
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on all her limbs; she was forced to lean on the ſur- 
rounding nymphs; and Eucharis holding out her hand 
to ſupport her, Calypſo gave her a terrible frown, 
and pushed it 3 | | PIES 
Telemachus ſeeing the ship, and not ſeeing Men- 
tor, who had fmished his work and was already retired, 
asked the Goddeſs to whom the veſſel belonged, and 
for what it was deſigned. At firſt she was at a loſs 
for an anſwer, but at length she ſaid, I ordered it to 
be built to ſend Mentor away; you shall no longer be 
troubled with this rigid friend, who oppoſes your hap- 
pineſs, and would be jealous if you should become im- 
mortal. Mentor leave me! I am ruined, cried Te- 
lemachus. O Eucharis ! if Mentor forſakes me, I 
have none left but you. Theſe words el: him 
in the tranſport of his paſſion ; he perceived his error 
in ſpcaking them, but he had been in too much con- 
fuſion to attend to their 1 company 
was ſtruck dumb with ſurpriſe. is blushed, and 
ſtood behind with down+-caſt eyes, quite confounded, 
and not daring to shew herſelf ; but whilſt shame ap- 
ared on her face, gladneſs dilated her heart. Te- 
machus was no longer himſelf, and could nor believe 
that he had ſpoken ſo indiſcreetly. What he had done 


appeared to him like a dream, but a dream which con- 
founded and troubled him. 


Calypſo, more furious than a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, run at random up and down the foreſt, ur- 
knowing whither she went. At laſt she came to the 
entrance of her , where Mentor was waiting 
for her. Begone from my iſland, ſaid she, ye ſtran- 
, who came to trouble m e; away with 

is young fool; and thou, rash dotard, thou shalt 
feel the effects of a Goddeſs's wrath, if rhouwdoſt 
nor ſnatch him hence this inſtant, I will never ſce 
him more, nor will I ſuffer any of my nymphs to 
ſpeak to him or to look him again : And this 'I 
ſwear by the 4 * which the 
Gods themſelves tremble. 
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that thy miſeties are not at an end: thou, 
vretch, shall not depart from my iſland but do be a 
prey to new mi sfortunes; I shall be revenged, and 
thou in vain shall t Calypſo. Neptune, ſtill 
incenſed againſt: thy father who offended him in Silicy, 
and importuned by Venus whom thou deſpiſedſt in 42 
1 ing other tempeſts for thee. 
Thou shalt ſee thy fa is not dead, but thou 
shalt ſee him without knowing him; thou shalt not 
meet him in till thou haſt been the ſport of 
the moſt adverſe fortune. Begone, I conjure the ce- 
leſtial powers to revenge me. Mayeſt thou in the midſt 
of the ſea, ſuſpended on the points of a rock and blaſted 
by thunder, vainly invoke Calypſo, whom thy punish- 
ment will ravish with joy.  — © VE OR 
She had hardly ſpoken theſe words, but her trou- 
bled mind was to rake contrary reſolutions. 
Love revived in her the defire of detaining Te- 
lemachus. Let him live, ſaid she to herſelf, let him 
ſtay here; perhaps he may at laſt be ſenſible of all my 
good officcs ; Eucharis cannot like me confer immor- 
_— n him. O blind Calypſo ! thou haſt betrayed 
chplel by chy oath 3 thou art „ and the waves 
Styx, by which thou haſt fworn, leave thee no 
room for hope. Nobody heard theſe words, but one 
b furies painted on her face; and all the 
eful venom of black Cocytus ſeemed to exhale from 
Telemachus was ſtruck with horror, of which 
Calypſo perceived the cauſe : for what docs not jea- 
| Jous love perceive? His terror redoubled the God- 
deſs's rage. Like a prieſteſs of Bacchus, who fills the 
air and makes the lofty mountains of Thrace ting with 
her howlings , che runs acroſs the woods with a dar 
in her hand, calling hcr nymphs, and 1 to 
kill all who refuſed to follow her. They, terrified at 
this menace, run in crowds around her. Eucharis 
herſelf advanced, with tearful eyes, 28 from 
afar at Telemachus, to whom she no longer durſt to 
peak. The Goddeſs trembled at the nympb's 
bs 


A 
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proach, and inſtead of being appeaſed by her ſub- 
miſſion, felt a new fury when she 2 grief 
brightened her beauty. | | 

Mean while Telemachus remains alone with Men- 
tor. He embraces his knees, for he durſt not look ar, 
nor embrace him in any other manner; he sheds a 


flood of teac; he attempts ro ſpeak, but his voice 


fails him, and his words ſtill more; he knows nei- 
ther what he is doing, or what he ought, nor what 
he deſires to do. At laſt he cried out, O my real 
father! O Mentor! deliver me from this train of 


woes; I can neither —_— 


me from this train of woes; deliver me 
take my life. | | 

Mentor embraces him, comforts him, encourages 
him, teaches him how to ſupport himſelf in his grief 
without indulging his paſſion, and ſays : Son of viſe 
hr ney Fey — - Gods have ſo _ —— and 
whom ve, ſuffering uch terrible mi- 
ſeries is Al effect of ir kindneſs. Who has not ex- 
perienced his own weakneſs and the of his 
paſhons, is not yet wiſe; for he neither knows nor 
is diffident of himſelf. The Gods have led you as it 
were by the hand to the very brink of a precipice, 
to chew you its depth, without ſuffcring you to fall 
into it. Now therefore learn what you would never 


myſelf 3 


have known, had you not cxperi it: You would 


22 — . treaſons of — ow 
flatters to deſtroy, an appearance of ſweer- 
neſs conceals the worſt of birters. The boy, all- 
over charming, came amidſt the ſmiles, the ſports and 
the graces : You ſaw him; he ſtole away your heart, 
xd ag took a pleaſurc in letting him ſteal it: You 
ſought for. to continue ignorant of its 
vounds, to ive me and to flatter elf, and 


5; you now defire death, and that is the 
* which is left you. 
reſembles an infernal Fury ; Eucharis burns with a 
fire more ing than che bittereſt pangs of 


* 
.* 


way vive of nothing. Lo the fruits of your 
rashne L 
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and all the jealous 7 are ready to tear each 
other in pieces: Theſe are the — of che ntinge 
Cupid, who appears ſo ſweet and gentle. Reſume 
- Your courage. How dear muſt you be to the Gods, 
fince they open you ſo eaſy a way to fly from Love, 
and to ſee your dear country again? Calypſo herſelf 
is conſtrained to drive you away ; the ship is quite 
ready; why do you delay to quit this iſland, where 
virtue cannot dwell 2 | 

Mentor, as he ſpoke theſe words, took him by 
the hand, and dragged him towards the shore. Tele- 
machus followed with reluctance, continually look - 
ing behind him, and gazing at Eucharis who way 
going away from him. Not being able to ſee her 

e, he viewed her lovely plaited hair, her flowing 
veſtments and noble Sit and would — have 
kiſſed the very prints of her feet. Nay, w © had 
. oſt ſight of her, he ſtill liſtened, imagining that he 
heard her voice; abſent, he law her; her 
image was painted and living as it were before his 

eyes; he even fanciedthar he talked to her, not know- 
ing where he was, nor hearing Mentor. 

Ar length awaking as it were out of a profound 
ficep,. he ſaid ro Mentor, I am reſolved to follow 
you; but I have not yet taken my leave of Eucharis: 
I had rather die than forſake her thus ungratefully. 
Stay till I have ſeen her once again, and taken an 
eternal farewell. Permit me at leaſt to ſay to her, O 
e u_ Gods, the Gods j = of nr 
. happineſs, conſtrain me to depart 3 but 8 
2 put a period to my life, than blot you out of 
my memory. O my father ! grant me this laſt, this 
reaſonable conſolation, or rid me inſtantly of life. 
No, 1 will neither ſtay in this iſland, nor abandon 
myſelf to love; I have no ſuch paſſion in my breaſt; 
I feel no ſentiments for Eucharis but thoſe of friend- 
Ship and gratitude ; I shall be ſarisficd with bidding 
depart with you. —_ 


— 
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How I pi u, replied Mentor ! your paſhon is 
ſo furious — — No ro ſenſible of K. You think 
you are calm, and ye you beg for death; you ſay 
that you are not vanquished by love, and yet you 
cannot leave the nymph you doat on. You ſee, you 
hear nothing but her; you are blind and deaf ro every 
thing elſe: A man raving in a fever ſays, I am not 
ſick. O blind Telemachus! you were ready to re- 
nounce Penelope, who expects you; Ulyſſes, whom 
you shall ſec again; Ithaca, where you are to reign, 
and the glory and elevated fortune which the Gods 
have promiſed you by the many wonders which they 
have wrought in your favour : You were abour to re- 
nounce all theſe bleſſings to lead an inglorious life 
with Eucharis. And will you pretend that love does 
not attach you to her? What rroubles you? Why do 
you defire ha 2 Why did you ſpeak with ſuch tranſ- 
port before rhe Goddeſs ? I do not accuſe you of inſin- 
cerity, but ] lament your blindneſs. Fly, Telemachus, 
fly; love is not to be conquered but by flight. Againſt 
ſuch an enemy, true courage conſiſts in fear and flying; 
but in flying without 2 and without giving 
one's ſelf time ever to look behind one. You have not 
forgotten the cares which you have coſt me from your 
+ oy nor the dangers from which you have eſcaped 
by my counſels; be guided Ly me now, or ſuffer me 
. to forſake you. Oh! did you but know my grief to 
ſee you run to your deſtruction! Did you but know 
what I endnred when I durſt not ſpeak to you! your 
mother's pangs at your birth were leſs ſevere than mine. 
I was ſilent, I patiently bore my pains, I ſtifled my 
ſighs to ſee if you would return to me again. O my 
ſon! my dear ſon! eaſe my heart; reſtore me what 
is dearer ro me than my life; reſtore me the loſt Te- 
lemachus, and reſtore yourſelf to yourſelf. If wiſdom 
7 the better of love in your breaſt, I live, and am 
appy 3 but if love run away with you in ſpite of wiſ- 
dom, Mentor can live no longer. 
Whilſt Mentor was ſpeaking thus, he continued 
his way towards the ſeas and Telemachus who bad 
| | not 
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not yet reſolution enough to follow him of his own 
accord, had enough however to ſuffer himſelf to be 
led without reſiſtance. Minerva, all the while con- 
cealed under the form of Mentor, covering Telema- 
chus with her inviſible Ægis, and shed divine 
rays around him, inſpired him with a courage which 
he had never felt before, ſince he had been in this 
iſland. —_— at length to a ſtcep rock on the 
ſea-shote, which was perpetually buffered by the 
foaming billows, and looking from this- eminence to 
ſee if the ship which Mentor had got ready were ſtill 
in the ſame place, they were ſpectators of a melan- 
choly fighr. | 

Cupid was ſtung to the quick when he ſaw that 
this unknown old man was not only inſenſible of his 
arrows, but that he was taking Telemachus alſo away 
from him; he wept for vexation, and went to find 
Calypſo, who was wandering up and down in her 
gloomy foreſts. She could nor ſee him without ſigh- 
ing, and perceived that he opened all the wounds of 
her heart afresch. You a Goddeſs, ſaid Cupid, and 
ſuffer yourſelf to be conquered by a weak mortal, who 
is a priſoner in your iſland ! Why do you let him go? 
O! miſchievous Cupid, ſaid she, I will no longer 
liſten to thy pernicious counſels; it was you drew me 
from my ſweet and profound tranquillity, and plunged 
me into an abyſs of woes. There is no help for it; 
I have worn by the waves of Styx that I will let Te- 
lemachus go, and Jupiter himſelf, the father of the 
Gods, dares not, with all his power, violate this 
dreadful oath. Begone, Telemachus, from my iſland; 
and thou, pernicious boy, begone; thou haſt done me 
more miſchief than he. | 

Cupid, wiping away his tears, ſaid with a ſneeri 
malicious ſmile, A mighty difficulty truly! Leave this 
affair to me, keep your oath, and do not oppoſe Te 
lemachus's departure. Neither your nymphs nor I 
have ſworn by the waves of Styx to let him 
I will inſpire them with the deſign of burning the ship 
which Mentor has built with ſo much expel; 

urpr 
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2 diligence shall be vain ; he himſelf shall be 
ſurpriſed in his turn, and have no means left of raking 
Telemachus from you. 

Theſe ſoothing words filled Calipſo's heart with 
hope and joy. As a cooling zephir on the margin of 
'a brook revives the languishing flocks, which the heat 
of the ſummer conſumes ; ſo this ſpeech the 
Goddeſs's deſpair. Her face berame ſerene, he 

mild, and the black cares which — for 
heart, fled for a moment from her: she ſtopped, she 
ſmiled, she carefſed the ſportful boy, and by carefling 
him prepared new tortures for herſelf. | 

Cupid, pleaſed with having prevailed on her not 
ro oppoſe the burning of the ship, went to perſuade 
the nymphs to do it. They were wandering and dif- 
perſed up and down on the mountains like a flock 
of sheep which the rage of ravenous wolves has 
cauſed ro fly from the — 9% Cupid calls them 
together, and ſays, Telemachus is ſtill in your power, 
haſten to burn the bark which the rash Mentor has 
built for his flight. They immediately light their 
rorches, they run to the shore, they quiver with fury, 
they howl and shake their dishevelled hair like Bac- 
chanals. And now the flames aſcend ; they conſume - 
the Veſſel, which was built of dry wood and bedaubed 
pro ; whirlwinds of ſmoaky flames aſcend to the 
clouds. 

Telemachus and Mentor ſeeing the blaze from the 
top of the rock, and heating the shouts of the nymphs, 
the former was tempted to rcjoice at it; for his heart 
was not = cured, and Mentor obſerved that his 
paſſion reſembled an ill-exringuiched fire, which from 
time to time breaks from under the ashes, and ſends 
forth glittering ſparks. Lo! ſaid Telemachus, I am 
bound again in my ferters : we can no longer hope to 
quite this iſland. | N 

Mentor plainly perceived that Telemachus was go- 
ing to relapſe into all his weakneſſes, and that he 
—_ 7} obſerved at a diſtance, 

| = mn 


— 
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in the midſt of the waves, a veſſel riding at anchor, 
which durſt not approach Calypſo's iſland, for all the 
Pilots knew that it was inacceſſible to mortals. Upon 
this, the ſage Mentor ſuddenly pushing Telemachus, 
who was fitting on the edge of the rock, throws 
| him headlong into the ſea, and leaps into it himſelf, 
| Telemachus, ſtunned with the violence of the fall, 
drank in the briny waves, and became the ſport 
of the billows; but coming to himſelf, and ſeei 
Mentor holding out his hand to aſſiſt him in ſwim- 
ming, he thought only of getting away from the 
faral iſland. 
| The nymphs, who thought them their priſoners, 
| ſcreamed in a terrible manner, ſeeing that they could 
not prevent their flight. The diſconſolate Calypſo 
returned to her grotto, which she filled with her shrick- 
ings. Cupid finding his triumph changed into a shame- 
| fuß defeat, ſprung into the air, shook his wings, and 
flew to the Idalian grove, where his cruel mother was 
| | 22 for him. The ſon, ſtill more cruel, comforted 
el 


4 himſelf only by laughing together with her at all the 
miſchiefs he had done. | 

| Telemachus perceived with pleaſure that the farther 
' he gor from the iſland, the more his gourage and his 
love of virtue revived. Now I experience, cried he 
h 


to Mentor, what you told me, and what I could not 


$ believe for want of experience, that vice is conquered 
| only by flight. O my farher, how gracious were the 
= Gods in giving me your aſſiſtance ! I deſerved to have 
{ been deprived of it, and to have been left ro myſelf, 
f I now * neither ſeas, nor winds, nor tem ;1 
-fear nothing bur my paſſions : Love alone is more to 
be dreaded than a thouſand shipwrecks. 


l ' End of che Seventh Book. | 
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The A R GUM E N T. 


Adoam, the brother of Narbal, commands the Tyrias 
Ship. wherein Tele machus and Mentor are kindly re- 
ceived. The captain knowing Telemachus again, 
_—_ him of the tragical death of Pygmalion and 

ftarbe, and of Baleazar's advancement tothe throne, 
whom the tyrant his farker had diſgraced at Aftarbe's s 
inſtigation. During a repaſt which he gives to Te- 
lemachus and Mentor, Achitoas by the melody of 
his voice and lyre draws the Tritons, the Nereids, 
and the other Sea-Deities around the ship. Mentor 
taking a lyre, plays upon it much better than Achi- 
toas. Adoam afterwards relates the wonders of 
Berica, and deſcribes the milaneſs of the air, and the 
other beauties of that country, whoſe inhabitants 
lead à quiet life with great ſimplicity of manners. 


THE chip which was at anchor, and towards 
which they advanced, was a Tyrian bark 
thar was bound to Epirus. Theſe Pharnicians had 
ſeen Telemachus in his voyage from Egypt, but 
did not know him again in the midſt of the waves. 
When Mentor was near enough to be heard, he 
cried out with a loud voice, raiſing his head _ 

G 3 | . 
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the vater, O Phœnicians, you who are ſo ready to 
ſuccour all nations, refuſe not life ro two men who 
hope it from your humanity. If you have any reve- 
rence of the Gods, receive us into your veſſel ; we 
will go wherever you go. The commander anſwered, 
We will gladly receive you; we are not ignorant of 
what we ought to do for ſtrangers who ſeem in ſuch 
_ Upon this they were immediately taken iuto 

e ship. | | 

They were ſcarcely on board, but they were unable 
to breathe and motionleſs ; for rhey had ſwam a long 
while, and ſtruggled hard with the billows. By lirtle 
| and little they recovered their ſtrength, and other 
i cloaths were given them, becauſe their own were heavy 
il with the water which had ſoaked into and poured from 


| every part of them. When they were in a condition 
| to ſpeak, all the Phœnicians crowdivg about them, 
= deſited to know their adventures. The commander 
| ſaid, How did you get into the iſland, fiom whence 
you came; It is reported to be poſſeſſed by a cruel | 
Goddeſs, who never ſuffers any body ro land in it. 
k Beſides, it is ſurrounded by frighiful rocks, againſt 
1 which the ſea vainly ſpends its rage, and none can 
| approach it without being wrecked. 
| Mentor anſwered, We were driven upon it; we are 
| Greeks; our country is the iſland of Irhaca, which is 
þ near Epirus whither you are bound. If you are un- 
| | willing to touch at Ithaca, which is in your way, we 
shall be contented to be carried to Epirus, where we 
; Shall find friends who will take care to ſupply us with 
| conveniencies for the short paſſage we shall have from 
if thence, and we shall for ever be obliged to you for 
the joy of ſeeing again What is deareſt to us in the, 
world. | 


| Thus it was Mentor who ſpoke now, and Te- 
| lemachus was filent, and ſuffered him to ſpeak ; for 
1 the errors he had committed in the iſland of Oh 
0 had greatly increaſed his prudence. He was diffident 

1 of bicaſelf, he perceived the ne-efſiry of wouye fol- 
| lowing the wiſe counſels of Mentor; aud w = 
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could not ſpeak to him to ask his advice, he at leaſt 
jr va his eyes, and endeavoured to gueſs at his 
thoughts. 

The Phoenician captain fixing his eyes on Tele- 
machus, thought that he remembered to have ſeen him 
before; but his remembrance was confuſed, and he 
could not render it clear. Give me leave, ſaid he, to 
ask you whether you remember that you have ever ſeen 
me . as ] methinks remember that I have ſeen 
you: your face is not unknown to me, it ſtruck me at 
krſt ſight ; bur I know not where I have ſeen you; your 
memory perhaps may help mine. TT 

Telemachus anſwered with ſurpriſe and joy, I am 
in the ſame circumſtances at the ſight of you as you 
are with regard to me; I have ſeen you, I know you 
again; but I cannot to call to mind whether it was in 
Egypt or at Tyre. Hereupon the Phorvician, like a 
man who awakes in the morning, and recollects by 
little and little rhe fugitive dream which vanished at 
his waking, cricd out on a ſudden, You are Telema- 
chus, with whom Narbal contracted a friendship in our 
return from Egypt: I am his brother, whom he un- 
doubtedly often mentioned to you; 1 left you with him 
after our expedition to Egypt, being obliged to go be- 
yond the remoteſt ſeas into the famous Betica, near 
the pillars of Hercules. As I did therefore bur juſt ſee 
you, it is no wonder that I had ſo much diffi-ulry in 
knowing you again at firſt ſight. 7 

I plainly ſee, replied Telemachus, that you are 
Adoam. I had but a 2 of you then, but I 
became acquainted with you by the converſation of 
Narbal. O how I rejoice at this ity of hcar- 
ing news by you of a man who vill ever be ſo dear 
to me! Is he ſtill at Tyte? Does he meet with no 
cruel treatment from the ſuſpicious and barbarous 
2 ? Adoam interrupting him, ſaid, Know, 
Telemachus, that fortune commits you to one who 
will take all imaginable care of you; I will carry 
you back to the i of Ithaca before I go to Epi- 
tus, and Narbal's brother shall not have a. leſs friend- 
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ship for you than Narbal himſelf. This ſaid, ha 


| obſerved that the wind which he waited for, began to 


blow ; he ordered the anchors to be _— the ſails 


to be ſpread, and the ſea to be cleft by their oars. He 
then took Telemachus and Mentor aſide, ro diſcourſe 


with them alone. | | 
I will, ſaid he, looking upon Telemachus, ſatisfy 
your curioſity. Pygmalion is no more; the juſt Gods 
ve rid the world of him. As he truſted nobody, fo 
nobody could truſt him. The good ſatisfied themſelves 


vith bewailing their miſeries and with flying from his 


cruelties, without being able to reſolve to do him any 


hurt; the wicked thought they could not ſecure their 


own lives bur by putting an end to his. There was 


not a Tyrian who was not daily in danger of being 


the object of his jealouſy. His guards themſelves were 
more expoſed than others; for as his life was in their 
hands, bo feared them more than all rhe reſt of men, 
and would on the leaſt ſuſpicion ſacrifice them to his 
ſafety. Thus did his endeavours to render himſelf 
fafe, undermine his ſafety. Thoſe who had the care 
of his life weie in continual danger by his ſurmiſes, 
_ — cxtricate N from 2 a 
tuation, but by preven tyzant's cri pi- 
cions by his AA 7M 
The impious Aſtarbe, of whom you have ſo often 
heard, was the firſt who reſolved on the king's de- 
ſtruction. She was paſſionately in love with a rich 
Tyrian youth, whoſe name was Joazar, and hoped 
to place him on the throne. To ſucceed in this de 
She perſuaded the king that Phadael, the elder of his 
two ſons, was impatient to ſucceed his father, and 
had conſpired againſt him; she ſuborned falle wit- 
neſſes to prove the conſpiracy and rhe unhappy king 
put his innocent ſon to death. The ſecond ſon, whoſe 
name was Balcazar, was {cnt to Samos, under a pre- 
tence of learning the manners and-ſciences of Greece : 


but in reality becauſe Aſtarbe had ſuggeſted ro the 


— that it was neceſſary to ſend him away, that he 


not enter into a correſpondence with the male- 
| | contents. 
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contents He was hardly ſailed, when thoſe who had 
the command of the ship, being corrupted by this 
ctuel woman, took their meaſures to be wrecked in 
the night, and ſaved themſelves by ſwimming to ſome 
foreign barks that were waiting for them; having 
thrown the young prince into the ſea. | 

Mean while Aſtarbe's amours were known to every. 
body but Pigmalion, who fancied that she would ne- 
ver love any one but him. Such an entire confidence 
did that miſtruſtful prince repoſe in that wicked wo- 
man, and ſo exceſſively was he blinded by his paſſion 
for her. His avarice at the ſame time prompncd him- 
to ſeek pretences to pur Joazar to death, with whom. 
Aſtarbe was ſo paſſionately in love; all his thoughts 
were bent on ſeizing the riches of that young man. 

Bur whilſt Pygmalion was a prey to ſuſpicion, 
love and avarice, Aſtarbe was haſtcning to take awa' 
his life. She apprehended that he had perhaps dif 
covered ſomething of her infamous intrigues with this 
youth. Beſides, she knew that avarice alone would 
be ſufficient ro induce the king to commir an att of 
cruelty with rcgard to Joazar, and concluded that 
she had not a moment to loſe to prevent him. She 
ſaw the chief officers of the court ready to dip their 
hands in the king's blood, and daily heard of ſome 
new conſpiracy ; but she was afraid to entruſt her de- 
ſigns with any one Who might betray her. At laſt, 
— concluded that it was ſafeſt to poiſon Pigma- 
| lion. | | 

He uſed moſt commonly to eat in private withs 
ber, and cooked bimſelf all that he eat, nor daring 
to truſt any hands but his own. He shut himſelf up in 
the moſt retired part of the palace, the better to con- 
ceal his ſuſpicions, and not to be obſerved when he 
was dreſſing his victuals. He apprehended all delica- 
cies, nor could he prevail upon himſelf to taſte any 


thing which he knew not how to dreſs himſelf. Not 


only all ſorts of ragooes therefore which are 

by cooks, but even wine, bread, ſalt, oil, milk and 

all the common aliments were not for his uſe. He eat 
G5 only 
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only the fruits Which he gathered in his garden, or 
the 72 which he had ſowed and cooked himſelf, 
And laſtly, he never drank any water but whar he 
drew himſelf out of a fountain, which was locked 
up in an apartment of his palace, and of which he 
always kept the key. Though he ſeemed to have fo 
much dence in Aſtarbe, yet he did not fail to take 

caution againſt her; he always obliged her to eat 


and drink before him of every thing of which his re- 


paſt was to conſiſt, that he might not be poiſoned 
withour her, and that she might have no hopes of 
ſurviving him. But she took an antidote, with which 
an old woman, ſtill more wicked than herſelf, and 
the confident of her amours, had furnished her ; after 
which she was no longer afraid to poiſon the king, 
and she did ir in this manner: | 

The moment they were about to begin their re- 

t, the old woman I have mentioned, made a noiſe 
all of a ſudden at one of the doors. The king, 
who continually fancied that he was going to 
murdered, is alarmed and runs to the door to ſee if 
it was well ſecured. The old woman retires ; the ki 


js confounded, not knowing what to think of the 


noiſe he had heard, but afraid however to open the 


door to ſee what was the matter. Aſtarbe encourages 


him, careſſes him and urges him to eat; she had put 
poiſon into his golden cup, whilſt he was ro the 
door. Pygmalion, according, to his cuſtom, made 
her drink firſt, which she did without any apprehen- 
flon, relying on her antidote. Pygmalion drank alſo, 
and ſoon after fell into a ſwoon. Aſtarbe, who 
knew that he was capable of killing her on the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, began to rend her cloaths, to tear off her 
hair, and to make bitter lamentations; She embraced 
the dying king; she held him locked in her arms, 
and bedewed him with floods of tears; for this artful 
woman always had tears at command. At laſt, 
feeing that the king's was exhauſted and 
that he was as it were in agonies of death, and 
being afraid that be should recover and cauſe her 
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to die with him, she paſſed from careſſes and the ten- 
dereſt marks of friendship to the moſt honible fury; 
she rushed upon him and ſtifled him. She afterwards 
tore the royal ſigner from his finger, took the diadem 
from his head, and called in Joazar, to whom she gave 
them both ; imagining that all rhoſe who had 
attached to her, would eſpouſe the intereſts of her, 
paſſion, and that her lover would be proclaimed king. 
But thoſe who had been moſt aſſiduous to pleaſe her 
vere groveling mercenary ſouls, who were incapable 
of a . affection. lieſides wanted courage, 
and were afraid of the enemies which Aſtarbe had 
drawn on herſelf ; they were ſtill more afraid of the 
haughtineſs, diſſimulation and cruelty of this impious 
woman, and every one for his own ſecurity vished for 
her deſtruction. | | 
Mean while the whole palace is filled with a fearfuł 
tumult, and on all ſides are heard crics of, The king 
4 1 5 Some _ — _ run — arms, and 
all ſeem in pain for the conſequences, but ove | 
at the 3 carries 12 mouth to — 
* all the great ciry of Tyre, and there is not 
a ſingle perſon who laments the king; his death is che 
deliverance and conſolation of all his ſubj 
Narbal, ſtruck with ſo horrid a deed, bewailed like 
an honeſt man the wretched fare of Pygmalion, ho- 
had betrayed himſelf by his confidence in the impious” 
Aſtarbe, and had choſen rather to be a monſtrous ry- 
rant, than to be, what a kin _— be, the father 
of his people. He applied his t ts to the good 
of the ſtare, and immediately aſſembled all men of 
_ to oppoſe Aſtarbe, under whom they would 
ave ſeen a yet crueller reign than that which they 
now ſaw at an end. | | 
Narbal knew that Balcazar was not drowned\wherr 
he was thrown into the ſea: They who aſſured Aſtarbe 
that he was dead, ſpoke as they thought; but fa- 
voured by the night, he eſcaped! by ſwimming, and“ 
certain merchants of Crete, moved with compaſſion 
took him into their ship. He durſt. not return to hin 
66 facher 
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father's kingdom, ſuſpecting that the wreck was a 
thing concerted for his deſtruction, and dreading 
Pygmalion's cruel jealouſy as much as Aſtarbe's arti- 
fices. He remained a long while wandering up and 
down in diſguiſe, on the ſea coaſt of Syria, where 
the Cretan merchants had left him, and was even 
obliged to tend a flock to get his bread. Ar laſt he 
found means to let Narbal know the condition he 
was in, not doubting but chat he might ſafely entruſt 
his ſecret and his like with one of ſo tried a virtue. 
Narbal, though he was ill treated by the father, loved 
the ſon, and was watchful of his intereſt ; but he took 


care of it only to hinder him from ever failing in his 


duty to his father, and he prevailed on him to bear 

his ill fortune with patience. 88 
Baleazar had written thus to Narbal; If you think 

I may venture to come to you, ſend me a gold ring 


and l shall thereby immediately conclude that it is 
time for me to ſet out for Tyre. Narbal did not think 


proper to ſend for Balcazar while pygmalion was 
alive; he would thereby have hazarded the prince's 
life and his own, ſo difficult was it to be ſecure againſt 
the rigorous inquiſitions of Paco But as ſoon as 
that unhappy king had ſuffered a fate ſuirable to his 


crimes, Narbal immediately ſent the gold ring to 


' Baleazar. Baleazar inſtantly ſet out, and arrived at the 


gates of Tyre, when the whole city was in confuſion 
about Pygmalion's ſucceſſor. He was readily acknows 
ledged by the principal Tyrians and all the people; 
for they loved him, not out of any affection for the 
late king his father, who was univerſally hated, but 
on account of his own moderation and the ſweetneſs 
of his remper. And then his long ſufferings gave him 
a kind of luſtre which brightened all his good quali- 
ties, and moved all the Tyrians in his favour. 
Narbal convened the chief of the people, the old 
men ho compoſe the council, and the prieſts of the 
g eat Goddeſs of Phœnicia, who all ſaluted Baleazar 
-$ their king, and ordered him to be proclaimed by the 
kcralds.. The people anfwercd by a thouſand hours of, 
ac 


el 
7 
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acclaim, which Aſtarbe heard from the retired part 
of the palace, where she was locked up with her Eaſe 
and infamous Joazar. All the profligate wretches she 
had employed during Pygmalion's life, had ferſaken 
her; for the. wicked miſtruſt and are afraid of the 
wicked, and do not defire to ſee them in power well 
knowing how perſons like themſelves will abuſe it, 
and how * their oppreſſion Will be. But they are 
more eaſily reconciled to the good, becauſe they * e 
to find them at leaſt moderate and indulgent. Aſtar 
had none left about her but ſuch as were acceſſory to 
her moſt atrocious crimes, and could expect 1 
but punisùhment. | 

The palace was forced open; thoſe wretches not 
darirgto make a long reſiſtance, nor thinking of ought 
bur flight. Aſtarbe, diſguiſed like a ſiave, endcavour- 
ed to make her eſcape; be a ſoldier knowing her, she 
was taken, and with great difficulty ſaved from being 
torn in pieces by the enraged populace, who were 
dragging her along in the dirt, when Narbal reſcued 
her our of their hands. Upon this she begged to 
ſpeak to Baleazar, hoping to dazzle him with her 
charms, and to make Flank believe that she could let 
him into ſecrets of importance. Balcazar could not 
refuſe to hear her. At firſt she diſcovered beſides her 
beauty ſuch ſweetneſs and modeſty as were capable 
of touching the moſt irritated heart. She flattered the 
prince by the moſt delicate and inſinuating piaiſes, 
she repreſented to him how greatly i'ygmalion had 
loved her; she conjured him = his aber ashes to 
piry her she invoked the Gods as if sbe had ſincerely 
adored them; she shed floods of tears and threw her- 
ſelf at the new king's feet. But she afterwards uſed 
all her arts to render his beſt- affected ſervants ſuſ- 
pected and odious to him. She accuſed Narbal 
of having entered into a conſpiracy againſt Pyg- 
malion, and of having tampered with the —_ | 


to make himſelf king to Balcazar's prejudice ; ad- 
ding, that he deſigned to poiſon this young prince. 
ke calumnies of all other * 

| V 


She invented the 
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who were lovers of virtue, and hoped to find in 
Balcazar's heart the ſame diffidence and ſuſpicions 
| which che had ſeen in that of the king his father. 
But Baleazar, unable longer to endure her black 
malice, interrupted her, and called for a 
She was conveyed to priſon, and the viſeſt old 
men were commiſſioned to enquire into all her 
actions. 3 | 
They diſcovered with horror that she had pron 
and ſtrangled Pygmalion ; the whole courſe of her life 
ſcemed to be a chain of monſtrous crimes ; and they 
were going to ſentence her to be burnt in a flow 
fire, a punishment which is appointed for the greateſt 
offences in Phœnicia. But when she perceived that 
She had no hopes left, she became like a fury come 
from hell, and ſwallowed poiſon, which she always 
carried about her to end her life, in caſe she should 
be doomed to ſuffer lingering tortures. Her 
perceived that she was in a violent agony, and endea- 
voured to comfort her: but she anſwered them only 
by ſigns, that she deſired none of their comfort. She 
Vas put in mind of the righteous Gods whom she 
had offended; bur inſtead of shewing the confuſion 
and repentance due to her guilt, she lifted up her 
eyes to heaven with contempt and arrogance, as it 
1 3 I | 
| Raye and impiety were on her dying 
* one ſaw 3 of a beauty which had 
been fatal to ſo many men; all her charms were 
faded; her deaded eyes rolled in her head, and 
caſt forth wild and ſavage glances; convulſions Shook 
her lips, and kept her mouth gaping horribly vide; 
her shrunk and shrivelled 12 made hideous gri- 
maces ; a livid paleneſs and deadly cold had ſeized 
on all her limbs. Sometimes she ſeemed to recover 
her ſtrength and ſpirits, but it was only to ſpen 
them in howling. Ar laſt she expired, leaving all 
who bcheld her full of affright and horror. Her 
impious ſoul undoubtedly deſcended to thoſe re- 
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gions of ſorrow, where the cruel Danaids are 
eternally drawing water in leaky veſſels; where 
Ixion for ever turns his wheel; where Tantalus, 


burning with thirſt, cannot taſte the ſtream which 


flies from his lips; where Siſyphus in vain up- rolls 
an ever- falling ſtone; and where Tyrius will. eter- 
nally feel the gnawing vulture in his ever-growing, 
bowels. 


Baleazar being rid of this monſter, returned the 


Gods thavks by innumerab 38388 — has be- 
un his rei a con irectſy oppoſite to Pyg - 
Cates -4 applies himſelf to the ng of x. 4 
merce, which i | 
follows Narbal's coun 
affairs, and yet is not governed by him; for he 
inſiſts on ſeeing every thing with his own eyes. He 
hears all the different advices which are given him, 
and purſucs that which ſcems to him the beſt. He 
is beloved of the people, and in poſſeſſing their hearts, 
he ere greater treaſures than his father amaſſed 
i 


by his cruel avarice ; for rhere is no family which 


would not give him their all, were he in any preſſing 


neceſſity : What he leaves them therefore is more 
his own than if he took it from them. He has no 


need to take any precautions with regard to the ſe- 


curity of his life ; for he is always ſurrounded by the 
ſurcſt of guards, the love of his people. There is nor 
one of them who does not fear to loſe 

not hazard his own life to preſerve that of ſo good a 
king. He is happy, and all his ſubjects are — 
alſo ; he is fearful of over - burthening them, and 
they of not offering him a ſufficient portion of their 
ſubſtance. He ſuffers them to abound, and their 
abundance renders them neither intractable nor in- 
ſolent ; for they are labourious, addicted to trade, and 
ſtedfaſt in preſerving the purity of their ancient laws. 
Phcenicia is riſen again to her high pitch of gran- 
deur and glory, and it is to her young king that she 


is indebted for ſo much proſperity. Narbal governs 


under him. O Telemachus ! were he to ſee you 


ily languished more and more; he 
— 


els in his moſt momentous 


him, and would 


2 
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now, with what joy would he load you with preſents ! 


—  — * 


W hat a pleaſure would ir be to him to ſend you back 
in a magnificent manner to your own country! And 
how happy am I in doing what he would rejoice to 
do, in going to the and of Ithaca to place the ſon 
of Ulyiſes on the throne, that he may reign there as 
wiſely as Baleazar reigns at Tyre | 

When Adoam had ſpoken thus, Telemachus, 
charmed with the hiſtory which the Phœnician had 
recited, and {till more ſo with the marks of friendship 
which he received from him in his diſtreſs, embraced 
him with great tenderneſs. Adoam then asked him 
by What accident he had entered Calypſo's iſland, 
Telemachus in his turn related his departure from 
Tyre; his paſſage to the iſle of Cyprus; the man- 
ner df his finding Mentor again; their voyage to 
Ciete; the public games bor the election of a king 
after Idomencus's flight; the reſentment of Venus; 
their shipwreck: the pleaſure with which Calypſo re- 
ceived * this Goddeſs's jealouſy of one of her 
nymphs ; and how Mentor threw him into the ſea, as 
ſoon as he deſcried the Phoenician ship. 

After theſe relations, Adoam ordered a magniſi- 
cent repaſt, and to expreſs the greater joy, united 
all the pleaſures which were to be had. During the 
tepaſt, which was brought in by young Phœniclans, 
clad in white, with garlands of flowers on their heads, 
the moſt exquiſite perfumes of the eaſt were burnt 3 


and all the rowers benches were crowded with play- 


ers on flutcs, whom Architcas interrupted from 


time to time by the ſweet harmony of his voice and 


lyre, which were worthy of being heard at the 
table of the Gods, and o ravishing the ears of Apollo 
himſelf. The Ttitons, the Nereids, all. the Deities 
which are ſubject to Neptune, and the (ca-moniſters 
themſelves, allured by this melody, iſſued from their 
deep and humid grottoes, and ſwam in shoals around 
the ship. A company of young Phanicians of an 
uncommon beauty, clad in fine linnen whiter than 
(ſnow, danced à long while the dances of their own * 


— —— | 
1** 
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country, then thoſe of Egypt, and laſtly thoſe of 


Greece. Trumpets from time to time made the waves | 
reſound to diſtant shores. The ſilence of the night, 
the calmneſs of the ſea, the trembling light of the | | 
moon shed on the ſurface of the waters, and the dusky "I 
azure of the sky beſpangled with glittering ſtars, ſerved 
to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. | 
Telemachus being of a lively temper and eaſily af- 
feed, relished all rheſe pleaſures ; but he was afraid | 
to give a looſe to his inclinations. Since he had ſo | 
shamefully experienced in the iſle of Calypſo how apt 
youth is to be inflamed, he was apprehenſive even of 
the moſt innocent pleaſures, and Galpetes every thing. 
He look d on Mentor, to learn from his face and eyes 
what he ought to think of all theſe diverſions. . 

Mentor was very glad to ſee him in this perplexi- | 
ty, and ſeemed ro take no notice of it. At laſt being | 
moved with Telemachus's moderation, he ſaid to him | 
with a ſmile, I know what you are afraid of, and I | 
commend you for your fear; but you should not cat= | 

it too far. Nobody is more willing than I that you 
chould taſte of pleaſures, provided they are pleaſures 
that do not take roo firm a hold of you, nor enervate 
you. Pleaſures which refresh you, and which you 
may enjoy and yet continue to be maſter of yourſelf, 
are neceſſary; but not pleaſures which run away 
with you. I would recommend calm and moderate 1 
pleaſures which do not deprive you of your rcaſon, | 
nor ever degrade you into a furious brure. It is | 
now ſeaſonable to unbend after all your toils. Be 
complaiſant to Adoam, and taſie the pleaſure which 
he offers you. Be merry, Telemachus, be. metry. 
Wiſdom has nothing of auſterity or affectation: it 
is che that beſtows real pleaſures; she alone knows 
to ſeaſon and to make — pure and laſting; she 
knows to mix paſtime and mirth with grave and | 
ſerious affairs; she prepares pleaſure by farigue, 
and unbends from fatigue by pleaſure. Wiſdom 
is not ashamed of being gay when it is ncedful to 


ſo. | 
| DE | This 
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_ ciſſus, who falling 


laſtly he ſ 
| whom a wild boar tore in pieces, and the enamoured 


This ſaid, Mentor took a lyre, and played on it 
with ſo much art, that Achitoas let his fall throu 


envy and veration. His eyes flamed, his troub 


viſage changed its colour, and every body would have 
obſieved bY che and akon.” * Mentors 
lyre ravished the ſouls of all who were preſent. They 
hardly darcd to breathe leſt they should bieak the 
ſilence, and loſe ſomerhing of the heavenly ſong : 


they were all the while afraid that it would end too 


ſoon. Mentors voice had no effeminate ſoftneſs ; but 
it was various, ſtrong, and humoured even the mi- 
nuteſt things. 

He ſung firſt the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and 
king of Gods and men, who shakes the uni verſe with 
his nod. Then he repreſented Minerva iſſuing out of 
his head, that is, wiſdom, of which this God is the 


| ſource, and which flows from him for the inſtruction 


of thoſe who are willing to learn. Mentor ſung theſe 
truths with ſo affecting a voice, and with ſuch devo- 
tion, that the whole afſembly thought themſelves tranſ- 
ported io the higheſt Olympus and the preſence of Ju- 
piter, whoſe looks are more piercing than his thunder. 
Afterwards he ſung rhe unhappy fate of the youth Nar- 
deſperately in love with his own 
beauty, which he was continually viewing onthe mat- 
gin of a fountain, pined away with grief, and was 
changed into a flower which his name. And 
the tragical death of the lovely Adonis, 


Venus could not revive by all her bitter complaints to 
heaven. 


' Neae who heand hin could renin dhele bum ant 


every one felt I know not what of pleaſure in weep- 


ing. When he had done ſinging, the Pharnicians 
looked on each other with aſtonishment. One faid, 
This is Orpheus; it was thus that he tamed the ſa- 
vage bcaſts with his lyre, and removed the woods 
— the rocks; it was thus that he enchanted Cer- 
berus, that he ſuſpended the tormeuts of Izion and 
the Danaids, and moved the inexorable Pluto, to 
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permit him to bring the fair Euridyce from hell. 
Another cried, No, it is Linus the of Apollo. 
You are miſtaken, replicd a third, it is Apollo him- 
| ſelf. Telemachus was little leſs ſurpriſed than the 
reſt; for he did not know that Mentor could fing 
and play on the lyre in ſo exquiſite a manner. 
— 4 had leiſure to hide his jealouſy, began 
to praiſe tor; but he blushed as be — 2) him, 
and could not go through with his ſpeech. Mentor 
obſerving his confuſion, took the word as it were 
with a to put a ſtop to his cncomiums, and 
endeavoured to make him caſy . giving him all rhe 
commendations he deſerved. Achitoas was 
diſconſolate; for he perceived that Mentor excelled 
him ſtill more by his modeſty, than by the charms of 
his voice. 85 
Mean time Telemachus ſaid to Adoam, I remem- 
ber that you mentioned a voyage you made to Betica, 
after we left Egypt. Now Betica is a country of which 
ſo many wonders are told, that one can hardly believe 
them. Pleaſe to tell me if all that is reported of it 
be true. I shall with pleaſure, ſaid Adoam, give 
you a deſcription of this famous country, which is 
worthy of your curioſity, and ſurpaſſes all that fame 
relates of it. Whereupon he began thus: 5 
The river Betis glides thro fertile country, and 
under a temperate and ever. ſerene sky. The coun 
took its name from this river, which falls into the 
grand ocean near the yes of Hercules, and rhe 
— where the raging ea, wa: Tae. down irs mounds, 
o 


tmerly ſeparated the territories of Tarſis from thoſe 
of Great Africa. This country ſeems to have pre- 


ſerved the pleaſures of the golden age. The winters 
ate mild, the bleak north-winds never blow there, 
and the heat of the ſummer is always tempered by 
refreshing Zephirs, which cool the air towards the 
middle of the day. Thus the whole yearis an happy 
union of the ſpring and the autumn, which ſeem to 
shake hands together. The ſoil in the vallies and the 
plains yiclds two harveſts in a year. The high-ways 

| are 
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are bordered with lawrcls, pomgranate, jeſſamins, and 


other trees, which are always green and always in 
bloom. The mountains are covered with flocks which 


yield a fine wool that is ſought after by all the known 


nations of the world. There are ſeveral yu and 


filver mines in this beautiful country; but rhe inha- 
birants, plain and happy in their plainneſs, do nor 
even deign to reckon gold and filver among their 


riches; they eſteem nothing but whar really ſubſerves 


the wants of man. | | 
When we firſt began to trade with theſe people, 
we found gold and filver applied amongſt them to the 
ſame uſes as iron, as in plough-shares for inſtance. 
As they had no foreign trade, they had no occaſion 
for money. They arc almoſt all shepherds or huſ- 
bandmen. There are in this country but few arrifi- 
cers, for they tolerate no arts but thoſe which ſubſerve 
the real neceſſities of man: beſides, moſt of the men 


in this country, though addicted to agriculture and 


the tendance of their flocks, negle& not the exerciſe of 

_ _=_ as arc neceſſary to their plain and frugal way 

of li . | 
The women (pin this wool, and make it into a fine 


and wonderful white' cloth; they make the bread, 
and dieſs the viduals, which is bur little trouble; 


for they eat only fruits, or milk, and now and then 
a little flesh. The skins of their sheep they uſe in 
making a thin ſort of covering for their legs and feet, 
and for thoſe of their husbands and children. They 
make tents, of which ſome are of waxed hides, and 
other of the bark of trees; they make and wash all 
the cloaths of the family, and keep their houſes in 
order and wonderfully near. Their cloaths are eaſily 
made; for in this mild climate they wear only a 
ſingle piece of fine light cloth, which is not cut at 
all, and which 2 one we the ſake of m—_ 
wraps in la ids about his body, giving it w 
form he pleaſts. OY - 
The men exerciſe no arts, beſides the culture of 


their lands and the tendance of their flocks, but — 
| 0 
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of working in wood and in iron : And indeed th 
ſeldom uſe iron, except for the tools which are necel-_ 

fary to tillage. All the arts which relate to archi- 
tecture are ulclel⸗ to them, for they never build houſes. 
It is, ſay they, being too much attached to this world, 
to ere a manſion in it, which is much more laſti 
than we; a shelter from the injuries of the weather 1s 
ſufficient. As for all the other arts which are eſteemed 
among the Greeks, Egyptians, and all other civilized 
nations, they deteſt them as the inventions of vanity 
and luxury. | 
When they are told of nations that have the art of 
erecting ſtately edifices, and of making gold and ſilver 
furniture, ſtuffs adorned with embroidery and precious 
ſtones, exquiſite perfumes, delicate dishes, and in- 
ſtruments whoſe harmony is tranſporting ; they an- 
ſwer in theſe words, Thoſe nations are very unhappy 
in having employed ſo much pains and induſtry to 
corrupt themſelves. Thoſe unneceſſary things ener- 
vate, intoxicate, and plague thoſe who poſſeſs them, 
and rempt thoſe who are deſtitute of them, ro endea- 
vour to acquire them by injuſtice and violence. And 
can one call a good, a ſuperfſuity which ſerves enl 
to make men evil? Arc the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries more healthful and more robuſt than we? 
Do they live longer? Do they —_ better among 
themſelves? Do they live a more free a more quiet, 
a more chearful life? On the contrary, they muſt peeds 
be jealous of each other, they muſt feel the gnawings 
of black and shameful envy, they muſt be always tor- 
tured by ambition, by fear, by avarice, and be in- 
capable of pure ſimple pleaſures, ſince they are the 
ſlaves of ſo many imaginary wants, on which they 

make all rheir happineſs depend. | 

'Tis thus, continued Adoam, that theſe wiſe peo- 
ple reaſon, who have learnt wiſdom only by the Ray 
of ſimple nature. They abhor our politeneſs, and it 
muſt be owned that theirs is great in their amiable 
ſimplicity. They live all together without dividing 

their lands; every family is govemed by its head, who 
bs 
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is indeed its king. The father has a right to punish 
his children 8 who L 8 any evil 
action; but before he punishes them, he conſults the 


zcſt of the family. Theſe punishments hardly ever 


happen; for innocence of manners, ſincetity, obe- 
dience, and an horror of vice inhabit this happy re- 
gion. It ſeems as if Aſtrea, who is ſaid to have retir- 
ed to heaven, were ſtill concealed among theſe people 
here below. There is no need of judges a them; 
for their own conſcience is their judge. All their 
goods are in common; the fruits of the trees, the 
roduct of the earth, and the milk of the flocks and 
herds are ſuch abundant riches, that ſo ſober and ab- 
ſtemious a people have no occaſion to divide them. 
Each family, wandering up and down in this beau- 
riful country, removes its tents from one place to 
another, when it has conſumed the fruits and eat up 
the paſtures of that where it was ſettled. They have 
therefore no private intereſts to maintain among 
themſelves, and they love each other with a brotherly 
love which nothing interrupts. It is their abridging 
themſelves of vain riches and deccirful pleaſüres, 
whi:h preſerves this peace, union and liberty. They 
are all free, and all equal. There is no diſtinction 
among them, but what is derived from the experience 
of the wiſe old men, or the extraordinary wiſdom of 
ſome young men, who equal the conſummare virtue 
of rhe ſeniors. The crucl and peſtilent voice of fraud, 
violence, perjury, law and war is never heard in a 
country ſo dear to the Gods. Never did this climate 
blush with human blood; nay, that of lambs is hardly 
ever shed there. When they are told of the bloody 
battles, the rapid conqueſts, and revolutions which 
happen in other nations, they are at a loſs to expreſs 
their aſtonichment. What! ſay they, do not men die 
faſt enough, without deſtroying cach other? How 
Short their ſpan of life! and yer one would think that 
it ſeems roo long to them. Are ſent into the 


world to tear each other in pieces, and to make them- 


ſelves mutually vretched? 1 
f 0 
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To conclude, the Beticans cannot conceive wh 
conquerors who ſubdue vaſt empires are ſo muc 
admired. What madneſs is it, ſay they, to place 
one's happineſs in governing other men, fince it is ſo 
painful an office, if it be diſc with wiſdom and 
juſtice ! But why should one take a pleaſure in go- 
verning them whether they will or no? All a wiſe 
man can do, is ro ſubmit to govern a willing pcople 
whom the Gods have committed to his care, or a 
people who entreat him to be as it were their father 
and their shepherd. But to govern a5 le againſt 
their will, is to make oneſelf very mi able for the 
ſake of the falſe honour of making them ſlaves. A 
conqueror is one whom the Gods, incenſed againſt 
mankind, have ſent into the world in their wrath, ro 
ravage * to ſpread every where terror, miſe- 
ry and deſpair, and to make as many ſlaves as there 
are free men. Does not a man who ſeeks for glory, 
abundantly find it, in wiſely governing thoſe whom 
the Gods 4 ſubjected to bis power? Does he think 
that he cannot merit praiſe but by being violent, 
unjuſt, haughty, an uſurper and tyrannical to all his 
neighbours ? He should never think of war, but to 
defend his libe Happy he, who not being the 
ſlave of another, has not th& mad ambition of makin 
another his ſlave ! The mighty conquerors, who are 
repreſented to us in ſuch glorious colours, reſemble 
overflowing rivers, which — they ſeem majeſtic, 
ravage all the fruitful fields which they ought only to 
water. 

After Adoam had drawn this picture of Betica, 
Telemachus, who was charmed with it, asked him 
ſeveral curious queſtions. Pray do theſe people drink 
wine, ſaid he? They are fo far from drinking it, re- 
plicd Adoam, that they never make any. Nor that 
they want grapes: no country yields more delicious, 
bur they content themſelves with caring them like 
other it, and dread wine as the co r of 


mankind, It is a kind of poiſon, ſay they, which 


* 
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inſpires madneſs; ir does not indeed kill a man 
bur it degrades him into a brute. Men may preſerve 
their health and ſtrength without wine, and with it 
— 44 the risk of ruining both their health and their 
morals. 

Telemachus then ſaid, I should be glad to know 
their laws relating to marriage. A man, replied 
Adoam, can have but one wife, and he is obliged to 
keep her as long as she lives. The honour of the 


men in this country depends as much on their fidelity 


to their wives, as the honour of women in others on 
their fidelity to their husbands. Never were people ſo 
virtuous, nor ſo jealous of their chaſtity. The wo- 


men are beautiful and engaging ; but plain, modeſt 


and laborious. Their marriages are peaceful, fertile 
and unſpotted. The e. and the wife ſeem to 
have but one ſovl in two different bodies, and they 
divide all their domeſtic cares between them. The 
husband manages all affairs abroad, and the wife con- 
fines herſelf to thoſe of the houſe. She comforts her 
husband; she ſeems born only to pleaſe him; she wins 
his confidence; she charms him leſs by her beau 
than her virtue, and the pleaſure they rake in ans 
other's company laſts as long as they live. The ſobri- 
ery of this people, their temperance and purity of 
manners, procure them a long life, and exempt them 
from diſeaſes. There are amongſt them men of an 
hundred and of an hundred and twenty years old, 
who are ſtill ſprightly and vigorous. 

I ſtill want ro know, added Telemachus, what 
they do to avoid war with their neighbours. Na- 
ture, ſaid Adoam, has ſcparated them from other 
nations, on one hand by the ſea, and on the other, 
towards the north by high mountains. Beſides, their 
neighbours reſpect them for their virtue. Other 
nations not being able to agree together, have often 
made them the umpires of their differences, and 

ledged in their hands che lands and cities which were 


u diſpute between them. As this wiſe people never 
committed any violence, nobody is GR 
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them. They ſmile when | hear of ki who 
cannot ſettle the limits of =_ Jominions*a | 
themſelves. Are they afraid, ſay they, that rhe ca 
will not ſuffice mankind ? There will always be more 
lands than they can cultivate. Whilſt there are any 
free and untilled tracts, we would not defend even our 
own againſt neighbours who would ſcize upon them. 
There is no luck thing in any of the inhabitants of 
Betica as pride, haughrineſs, treachery, or a defire 
of extending their dominion. 'As their neighbours 
therefore have nothing to fear from ſuch a people, 
nor any hopes of making themſelves fearedby the 
they ſuffer them to be quiet. The Beticans — 
forlake their country, or chooſe to die, rather than 
ſubmit to ſervitude. It is therefore as difficult to 
fubdue them, as they are incapable of deſiring to 
ſubdue others. This is the cauſe of the — 
peace between them and their neighbours. 5 
Adoam concluded his account by relating in whar 
manner the Phœnicians carried on their trade in 


Betica. Theſe people, ſaid he, were ſurpriſed when 
they ſaw rhat (ranger came ſo far through the waves 
of the ſea; they ſuffered us to build a city in the 
iſle of Gades; rhey received us kindly among them 
ſelves, and, gave us a part of all that they had, wirh- 
out permitting us to pay for it. They offered like- 
wiſc freely ro give us all that remained of their 
wool, after they had made a proviſion for their own 
uſe: And indeed they ſent us a rich reſent of it; 
it is a pleaſure io them to beſtow their ſuperfluity on 
ers. ; | 
Fg their mines, they abandoned them to. us 
without any difficulty : they -were uſcleſs to them. 
Men they thought were not over-wiſe in ſeeking 
_ * much labour OF — of 2 earth, 
tor what cannot make them „ nor ſatisfy an 
real want. Dig not; {aid they 4. ſo 2 i 
the earth; be contented with plougbing ir, and it 
will yield you the ſubſtantial bleſſings of food; you 
vill reap fruits from it which are of greater worth 
e than 


— 
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than ſil ver and gold, ſince men deſire filer and gold 


only to purchaſe aliments which are the ſupport of 


life. | | 
Ve ently offered to teach them navigati 
and 29 cheix young men into . — 
they vould never conſent that their children should 
be taught to live like us. They would learn, ſaid 
2 to want all the things which are become ne- 
ceſſary to you; nay, they would have them, for 
they Mer? relinquish virtue in order to obtain them 
by fraud. They would become like a. man that has 
ood lege, who by a diſuſe of walking, brings him- 

If at laſt to the neceſſity of being always carried 
like a perſon that is ſick. As for navigation, they 
admire the induſtry of that art; but they think that 
it is a pernicious art. If theſe men, ſay they, have 
a ſufficiency of the neceſſaries of life in their own 

country, = do they go in 72 of to another ? Is 
not what ſuffices, the calls of nature, ſufficient for 
them? They deſerve to be wrecked, fince they ſeek 
for death in the midſt. of tempeſt, to glut the ava- 
rice of merchants, and to humour the paſſions of 
others. | 5 

Telemachus was charmed at hearing Adoam's 
relation, and rejoiced that there was ſtill in the 
world a people, who followed uncorrupted nature, 
and were at once ſo wiſe and happy. Oh ! how diffe- 
rent, ſaid. he, are theſe manners from the vain and 


ambirioas manners of the nations who are cſteemed 


the wiſeſt! We are ſo depraved that we can hardly 
believe that ſo natural a ſimplicity can be real. We 
look on the manners of theſe people as a beautiful 
fable, and they muſt needs look upon ours as 2 
8 „ | 
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End of the Eighth Bool. 
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Venus, ſtill incenſed againſt Telemachus, begs his deſ- 
truction of Jupiter; but deſtiny not permitting him to 
perish, the Goddeſs goes toconcert with Neptune the 
means = rom Ithaca, —_— Adoam was 
carrying him. employ a deceit erty to impoſe = 

. the pilot — — — he %s 

arrived at Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port of the 
Salentines. Idomeneus, their king, receives Telema- 
chus into his new city, where hewas then preparing 

a ſacriſice to Jupiter for the ſucceſs of awar againſt the 

Mandurians. The prieſt conſulting the entrails of the 
victims, promiſes Idomeneus all he could hope for, and 
gives him to underſtand that he would owe his good 
fortune to his two new gueſts. 


HILE Telemachus and Adoam were thus 
diſcourſing together, forgetful of ſleep, and 
not perceiving that the night was already in the mid- 
dle of her courſe, an unfriendly and deceitful Deity 
drove them from Ithaca, which their pilot Arhamas 
ſought for in vain. Neptune, though propitious to the 
Phœnicians, could no longer brook Telemachus's 
eſcape from the * ich had thrown * 
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the rocks of Cn iſland. Venus was ſtill more 
provoked to ſec the youth triumphing after his victo- 
ry over Love and all his charms. In a tranſport of 
a= She quitted Cithera, Paphos, Idalia, and all 
the honouts which arc paid her in the iſle of Cyprus. 
She could no longer ſtay where Telemachus had de- 
ſpiſed her power. She aſcends to bright Olympus, 
- where the Gods were aſſembled around the throne of 
Jupiter. From hence chey behold the ſtars rolling 
beneath their feet, and view the ball of earth like 
a little lump of dirt. The immenſe ſeas ſeem to 
them bur as drops of watcr, with which this clod is 
a little diluted. The greateſt kingdoms are in their 
es but a few grains of ſand on the ſurface of this 
God. Innumerable nations and the mightieſt hoſts 
are but like ants, quarrelling with each other for a 
blade of graſs on this mole hill. The Immortals 
laugh at the moſt ſerious affairs which diſquiet feeble 
' mortals, and look upon them only as the ſports of 
children. What men ſtyle greatneſs, glory, power, 
deep policy ſeems to thele ſupreme Deities but miſery 
For weakneſs. 1 | bo 
It is in this abode, fo high above the carth, 
that Jupiter -_ — —_ — — His 
eyes pierce the deepeſt abyſs, and enlighten all the 
: dere receſs of rhe 2 Fo wil — 1 
' looks diffuſe tranquilliry and joy ut t 
"univerſe. On the — 5 * 4 22 his 
locks, he shakes the heavens and the earth. The 
Gods themſelves, dazzled with the rays of glo 
2 ſurrounded him, tremble as they 3 
All the celeſtial Deities were at this inſtant 
around him. Venus preſented herſelf in all her 
native charms. Her flowing robe was brighter than 
all the colours wherewirh Iris decks herſelf amidſt 
the dusky clouds, when she promiſes affrighted 
morrals an end of ſtorms, and proclaims rhe rerum 
of fair weather. It was bound with the famous 
_ girdlc on which the Graces are 9 
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Goddeſs's treſſes were tied negligently behind with 
a ribbon of gold. All the — were ſurpriſed at 
her beauty, as if they had never ſeen her before, and 
their eyes were dazzled with it, as thoſe of mortals 
arc, when Pherbus, after a long night, enlightens 


them with his rays. They looked on each other with 


amazement, and their eyes continually returned to 


venus; but they perceived that thoſe of the Goddeſs 
were bathed in tears, and that grief was painted on 


her face. 1 
Mean while she moves towards the throne of 
Jupiter with a ſwift eaſy pace, like the tapid flight 
of a bird cleaving the immenſe ſpaces of air. He 
beheld her with complacency, - gave her a ious 
ſmile, and roſe and embraced her. My dear daugh- 
ter, ſaid he, what grieves you? I cannot ſee your 
tears without concern; be not afraid to diſcloſe 
your heart to me; you know my fondneſs and in- 

ce. N 5 


Venus replied with a ſweet voice, i 

by deep fi O father of Gods and men ! can 
you who ſee all things, be ignorant of the cauſe 
of my grief? Minerva is not ſatisfied with 
even the very foundations of the ſtately city of Troy 
which I protected, and with being revenged on Pa- 
ris, who preferred my beauty to her's; she conducts 
through every land and ſea the ſon of Ulyſſes, that 
cruel ſubverter of Troy. Telemachus is accompa- 
nied by Minerva, which is the cauſe of her not ap- 

ing here in her place with the other Deities. 


She hath led this rash boy to the iſland of Cyprus 


to affront me; he has deſpiſed my power; he has 
not ſo much as e to burn incenſe on my al- 
tars; he has expreſſed an abhorrence of the feſti - 
vals which are celebrated in my honour; be has 
shut his heart againſt all my pleaſures. In vain has 
Neptune, to punish him at my requeſt, irritated che 
winds and the waves againſt him. Telemachus, 
thrown by a dreadful shipwreck on the iſland of 
| | H 3 Calypſo, 
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Calypſo, has triumphed over Love himſelf whom 1 
ſent into that iſland, ro ſoften the heart of this 
ybung Greck, Neither the youth, not the charms of 
| and her nywphs, nor Cupid's burning shafts, 
have been able to Leſſer the arts of Minerva. She has 
ſnatched him from that iſland; I am confounded; a 
boy is triumphant over me. 5 
Jupiter, to comfort Venus, ſaid, it is true, my 
that Minerva protects the heart of this 
young Greek againſt all the arrows of your ſon, and 
that she is preparing him a glory which no youth ever 
deſerved. I am ſorry that he has deſpiſed your altars, 
bur I cannot ſubject him to your power. I conſent, 
my love of you, * chall fin vander 
land and ſea, and that he shall live far from his native 
country, expoſed to all ſorts of evils and dangers; but 
deſtiny does not permit him to perish, nor his virtue 
to yield to the pleaſures with which you ſooth man- 
kind. Be comforted therefore, my daughter, and 
content yourſelf with your dominion over ſo many 
other heroes and Immortals. Z . 
As he ſpoke theſe words, he ſmiled on Venus with 
the grace and majeſty. Rays, as bright as the 
molt piercing lightning, shot from his eyes. As he 
fondl killed the Goddeſs, he shed ambroſial odours 
w hich perfumed Olympus. Venus could not bur be 
ſenſible to this ſalute of the greateſt of the Gods. 
Notwithſtanding her tears and her grief, joy diffuſed 


itſelf over her face, and she letdown her veil to hide the 


blush on her cheeks, and her confuſion. All the aſ- 
ſembly of the Gods applauded the words of Jupiterz 
and Venus, without loſing a moment, went to find 
tune, to concert Lich Eim the means of revenging 
herſelf on Tele machus. „ 
: She related to Neptune, what Jupiter had ſaid to 
her. I knew before, anſwered Neptune, the unal- 
terable decree of deſtiny ; but if we cannot deſtroy 
- Telemachus in the billows, let us ar leaſt try all me- 
thods to make him miſerable, and to retard his re- 
ruty 
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tun to Ithaca. I cannot conſent to wreck the 
Pharnician ship wherein he is embarked ; I love the 
Phœnicians; they are my people; no country culti- 
yates my empire like them; ro them it is ow! 
the ſea is become the bond of rhe union of all the na- 
tions of the earth; they honour me by continual ſa- 
crifices on my altars ; they are juſt, wiſe and induſ- 
trious in trade, and every where diffuſe riches and 
plenty. No, Goddeſs, I cannot ſuffer one of their ships 
to be wrecked 3 but J will cauſe the pilot to loſe his 
way, and to ſteer far from Ithaca, whither he defi 
to go. Venus, ſatisfied with his promiſe , ſmiled 
maliciouſly , and returned in her flying car to the 
blooming meadows of Idalia, where the Graces, the 
Sports and the Smiles expreſs their joy to ſee her 
again , dancing around her on rhe flowers which per- 
me this enchanting abode. a | . 
Neptune immediately diſpatched a deceirful Deiry 
of the ſame nature as dreams, ſave only that dreams 
do not deceive but during the time of fleep , whereas 
this Deity inchants the ſenſes of thoſe who are awake. 
This evil God ſurrounded by an innumerable crowd 
of winged illuſions, that hovered around him, came 
and shed a ſubtle and inchanted liquor on the eyes 
of the pilot Arhamas , as he was attentively view 
the brightneſs of the moon, the courſe of the ſtars, 
and the coaſt of Ithaca, whoſe ſteep rocks he already 
diſcovercd near him. The ſame inſtant the pilot's 
eyes no longer ſaw any thing that was real. A falſe 
heaven and a falſe earth were preſented to him, The 
ſtars ſeemed as if they had changed their courſe, and 
were rolled back again. All Olympus appeared to 
move by new laws, and the earth itſelf was changed. 
A falſe Ithaca perpetually preſented itſelf to the 
pilot to amuſe him , whit he was ſteer om 
the true. The nearer he approached to this illu- 
25288 __ EW ne iſland * 17 4 
is image retired ; it petpetually fled before him, 
and he Gow not what 2 think of its flight. Some- 
times he fancied that he — heard the noiſe uſual 
4 m 
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in ports, and prepared, according to the orders he 
had received, to land privately in a little iſland which 
is near the great one, to conceal Telemachus's re- 


turn from * who had formed a con- 


22 ag Sometimes he was aftaid of 
e rocks, with which this coaſt of the ſea is bor- 
dered, and fancied that he heard the terrible roan 

of the billows breaking againſt them. Then all © 


| a ſudden he obſerved that the land ſeemed ſtill a great 


I 


way off. The mountains appeared to his eyes ar 


this diſtance but like little clouds, which ſome. 
times darken the horizon at the ſetting of the ſur, 
Thus was Athamas aſtonished, and the impreſſion 
of the deluſive Deity which bewitched his eyes, ſunk 
his ſpirits to a degree which he had never experienced 
before. He was even tempted to believe that he 


| was not awake, but under the deluſion of a dream. 


Mean while Neptune commanded the caſt-wind 
ro blow, to drive the ship on the coaſt of Heſpe- 
ria. The wind obeyed with ſo much violence, that 
the bark quickly reached the shore which Neptune 


had appointed. | 
- in the day, and the 


— 


Already was Aurora usherin 
ſtars which dread and are jealous of the rays of the 
ſun , were going to hide their glimmering fires in the 
ocean, when the pilot cricd out, I can at length no 
longer doubr it , we almoſt rouch rhe iſland of Ithaca 
rejoice, Telemachus; you in an hour will ſee Pene- 
lope again, and perhaps find Ulyſſes, re-ſcated on 
his throne. . 

At theſe words, Telemachus, who was motion- 


leſs in the arms of leck. awakes, ſtarts up, goes to 
e 


the helm, embraces pilot, and with eyes yet 
hardly open ſurveys attentively the neighbour 


. coaſts, and ſighs when he finds not the shores 


is native country. Alas 1 where are we, (aid 
he? This is not my dear Ithaca; you are miſ- 
taken, Athamas, and not well acquainted with 3 
coaſt ſo remote from your own. No, no, replicd 


Athamas, I cannot be miſtaken when 1 ves To 


* . 
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Shores of this iſland. - How many times have I en- 
tered your port? I know even its ſmalleſt rocks, 
the coaſt of Tyre is hardly deeper imprinted on 
my memory. Obſerve yon jutting mountain; ſee 
that rock which riſes like a tower; do you not hear 
the billows breaking againſt thoſe other rocks, which 
ſeem ro menace the ſea with their fall? But do you 
not take notice of that temple of Minerva which 
cleaves the clouds? Lo! there is the caſtle and houſe 
of your father Ulyſſes. O Athamas! you are miſ- 
taken, anſwered Tclemachus ; I ſee on the contrary 
an high but level coaſt ; I perccive a city which is not 
Ithaca. Is it thus, ye Gods! that you ſport with. 
ia be was ſpeaking cheſe wook, the eyes of 
Athamas were all of a aden reſtored; the — 
was broken; he ſaw the coaſt ſuch as it really was, 
and acknowledged his error. I own, Telemachus, 
cried he, that ſome malicious Deity had inchanted mm 
eyes: I thought that 1 beheld Ithaca, and a perfect 
image of it was preſented ro me; but now it vanishes ö 
like a dream. I ſee another city, which is undoubt- 
edly Salentum, that Idomeneus, a fugitive from 
Crete, has lately founded in Heſperia. 1 perceive its 
riſing and as yet unfinished walls; I ſce a port that is 
not entirely fortified. | 

Whilſt Athamas was obſerving the various build- | 
ings lately erected in this riſing city, and Telema- 
chus was deploring his fate; wind which Nep- _ 
tune cauſed to blow, drove them full (ail into a road, bl 
where they were under shelter, and very near the | 

1 


port. : | 
Mentor, who was neither ignorant of Neptunc's: 
revenge, nor of the crucl. aer of Venus, only 
ſmiled at the miſtake of Athamas. When they were. 
in this road, he ſaid to Telemachus, Tupite tries 
you, but does not will your deſtruction; on the 
contrary, he only tries you to open the path of glory: 
your: 


to you. Remember the labours of Hercules, 
kt thoſe of your father be continually before 
„ . 
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eyes. Who knows not to ſuffer, has not a noble ſoul. 


You muſt by your patience and fortitude weary out 


the cruel fortune, that delights to perſecute you. I 
am leſs apprehenſive for you of the moſt dreadful 
frowns of Neptune, than I was of the flattering ca- 
reſſes of the Goddeſs who detained you in her iſland. 
What do we wait for? Let us enter the port; 


theſe people are friends; we arrive among Greeks : 


Idomeneus, who has been ill uſed by fortune, will 


pity the unfortunate; Upon this they entered the 


port of Salentum, where the Phornician ship was ad- 
mirted without any difficulty, becauſe the Phoenician 
are at peace, trade with all nations of the 


world. . 


Telemachus beheld this A with admiration. 
As a tender plant, Which has been nourished by the 
ſweet dews of the night, and feels in the morning 
the embellishing rays of the ſun, thrives, and opens 
its tender buds, and expands its verdant foliage, and 
diſcloſes its odorous bloſſoms with a thouſand new co- 
lours, and diſplays every moment one views it a fress 
luſtre ; fo gouriched Idomeneus's new city on the ſea- 
shore: each day, each hour, it roſe with magnificence, 
and preſented ſtrangers, who were afar off on the ſea, 
with new ornaments of architecture which reached 
even to the heavens. The whole coaſt rung with the 
clamours of the workmen, and the ſtrokes of the ham- 
mers. Srones were ſuſpended in the air by corded 
cranes ; all the chicfs animated the people to labour, 
as ſoon as Aurora dawned ; and king Idomeneus, giv- 
ing orders every where himſelf, cauſed the works to 
a with incredible ſpeed. 

The phœnician ship was hardly arrived, but the 
Cretans gave Telemachus and Mentor all the marks 
of a fincere friendship, and made haſte to inform 
Idomeneus of the artival of the ſon of Ulyſſes. The 
ſon of Ulyſſes, cricd he! of Ulyſſes, that dear friend, 
that wiſe hero, by whom ve at laſt ſubverred the 
city of Troy! ut him hither, and let me con- 

Vince 
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vince him how much I loved his father. Telemachus 
was immediately preſented to him, and claims the 
ntes of hoſpitality, by telling him his name. Ido- 
meneus anſwered with a courteous ſmiling counte- 
nance, Though I had not been told who you are, I 
think that I should have known you. Lo! there is 
Ulvſſes himſelf; Lo his ſparkling eyes, and ſtead 
looks. Lo his air, at firſt cold and reſerved, which 
concealed ſo much ſprightlineſs and ſuch numberleſs 
graces. I perceive even that delicate ſmile, that care- 
eſs action, that ſweetneſs, ſimplicity and inſinuation 
of ſpeech, which perſuaded before one had time to 
ſuſpect it. Yes, you are the ſon of Ulyſſes, but you 
chall be mine alſo. O my ſon! my fo ſon! whar 
adventure brings you to this shore? Is it to ſeek your 
father? Alas! I have no tidings of him. We have 
both been perſecuted by fortune; he has had the mis- 
fortune of not being able to find his country again, 
and I thar of finding mine filled with the wrath of the 
Gods againſt me. While Idomeneus was ſpeaking 
theſe words, he looked ſteadfaſtly upon Mentor, as one 
whoſe face was not unknown to him, but whole name 
he could not recollect. 3 | 
Telemachus anſwered with tears in his eyes: 
O king ! pardon a ſorrow which I cannot conceal 
at a time when I ought only ro expreſs my joy 
and gratitude for your goodneſs By your ha- 
menting the loſt Ulyſſes, you yourſelf teach me 
to feel the misfortune of not finding my father, 
I have long been ſeeking him in every ſea; but the 
angry Gods neither permit me to ſee him again, 
nor to learn if he be wrecked, nor to return to Itha- 
ca, where Penelope is pining away with the deſire 
of being delivered from her ſuirors. 1 thought 1 
should have found you in the iſtand of Crete; 1 
vas there informed of your hard fate, and little 
imagined that I should ever have come near to 
Heſperia, where you have founded a new king 
dom. Bur fortunc, who ſports with mankind, and 
continues me a 'Vagzant in . land remote from 
10 6 
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Ithaca, has at length thrown me on your coaſts. And 
of all the wrongs she has done me, this is that which 
I bear the moſt willingly. Though she drives me far 
from my native country, she at leaſt gives me to know 
the molt generous of princes. | 
At theſe words Idomeneus tenderly embraced Te- 
lemachus, and leading him to his palace, ſaid, Pray, 
who is this wiſe ſenior who accompanies you? I have, 
methinks, ſeen him before. It is Mentor, replied 
Telemachus, Mentor the friend of Ulyſſes, who en- 
truſted him with the care of my infancy. What tongue 
can expreſs my obligations to him ! 

Upon this Idomeneus advances and takes Men- 
tor by the hand. Ve have, ſaid he, ſeen one another 
before now. Do you remember the voyage you 
made to Crete, and the good counſcls you gave me? 
But the warmth of youth at that time, and an appe- 
tite for vain pleaſures, hurried me away; it was ne- 
ceſſary for me to be inſtructed by my misfortunes, ta 
learn what I was unwilling to believe. O wiſe old 
man, would to the Gods, that I had followed your 
advice. But I obſerve with aſtonishment, that you 
are hardly at all altered in ſo many years; you have 
the ſame freshneſs of countenance, the ſame upright 
ſtature, the ſame vigour; your hair only is a little 
whitened. ; | | 

O _ king, anſwered Mentor, were I a flatter- 
er, I should tell you alſo that you ſtill retain the 
fame flower of youth which bloomed on wg face be- 
fore the ſiege of Troy; but I had rather diſpleaſe 
you than wound the truth. Beſides, I fee by your 
wiſe diſcourſe that you do not love flattery, and that 
one runs no risk in ſpeaking to you with ſincerity. 
You arc very much altered; 1 ould hardly have 
known you again. I plainly perceive the cauſe; it 
is your having laid your afflictions to heart. But 
you have gained by your fufferings, ſince you have 
acquired wiſdom. A man should not be much con- 
' cerned at the wrinkles which overſpread his face, 
when his heart is exerciſed and aan 
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and then you muſt know that kings always decay 


ſooner than other men. In adverſity, the troubles of 
the mind and the toils of the body make them grow 
old before their time; in proſperity, the pleaſures of 
a luxurious life wear them away ſtill faſter than all the 
farigues of war ; for nothing is ſo unhealthful as im- 
moderate pleaſures. Hence it is that princes, both in 
cace and war, have always pains and pleaſures which 
bring on old age before its natural ſeaſon. Whereas 
a life of ſobriery, temperance and ſimplicity, free 
from diſquietudes and paſſions, regular and labori- 
ous, preſerves in the limbs of a _ man the ſpright- 
ly vigour of youth, which without theſe precautions 
is always ready to take its flight on the wings of time. 
Idomeneus, charmed with Mentors diſcourſe, 
would have heard him a long while, had he not been 
put in mind of a ſacrifice which he was to offer to Ju- 
piter. Telemachus and Mentor followed him, ſu- 
rounded by a great crowd of people, who gazed at the 
two ſtrangers with great curioſity and eagerneſs. The 
Salentines ſaid one to another, Theſe two men are 
very different. The young one has ſomething won= 
dertully lively and amiable ; all the charms of youth 
and beauty are diffuſed over his face and body; but 
this beauty has nothing ſoft nor effcminate : With 
this tender bloom of youth he appears vigorous, robuſt - 
and hardencd to labour. The other, though much 
older, has loſt nothing of his ſtrength. His mien 
ſeems ar firſt fight lels majeſtic, and his countenance 
leſs graceful ; but when one vicws him near, one finds 
in his ſim _ the marks of wiſdom and virtue, 
with an aſtonishing elevation of ſoul. When the 
Gods deſcended to the earth to reveal themſelves to. 
mortals, they undoubtedly aſſumed fuch forms of 
ſtrangers and travellers. | 
Mean time they arrive at the temple of Jupiter, 
which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from chat 
God, had adorned with great magnificence. It was 
ſurrounded with a double row of cen marble pil- 
lars. The chapiters were ſilver. The temple was all 
| 8 incruſted 
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incruſted with marble with bas-reliefs, repreſenting 
Jupiter's transformation into a bull, the rape of Eu- 
ropa, and her paſſage to Crete through the waves, 

which ſcemed to reverence Jupiter, — he was 
in a borrowed shape. Afterwards were ſeen the birth 
and youthful age of Minos ; and then that wiſe king, 
more a , in years, giving laws to all his iſland 
to make it flourish for ever. Here alſo Telemachus 


which Idomeneus 


obſerved the 4 events of the ſiege of Troy, in 
d 


acquired the glory of a great 
captain. Among the repreſentations of the battles, 
he looked for his father; he found him ſeizing the 

horſes of Rheſus, whom Diomed had juſt flain ; after- 
wards diſputing with Ajax for the arms of Achilles 
before an aſſembly of all the chiefs of the Grecian 
army; and laſtly iſſuing from the fatal horſe to shed 
the blood of numberleſs Trojans. 


. Telemachus gar op knew him by theſe fa- 


mous actions of which he had often heard, and which 
| Mentor had related to him. The tears flowed from 
his eyes, his colour changed, and his countenance 
was diſordered. Idomeneus perceived it, though Te- 
lemachus turned aſide to conceal his grief. Be not 
ashamed, ſaid Idomeneus, to let us ſee 5 

_ affected with the glory and misfortunes of your 
Father. 

Mean time the people aſſembled in crowds under 
the vaſt porticoes, formed by the double row of pil- 
lars which environed the temple. There were two 
companies of boys and girls finging hymns in praiſe 
of the God who holds the thunder in his hands. 
Theſe children, who were ſelected for their extraor- 
dinary beauty, had long hair flowing over their 
shoulders ; their heads were crowned with roſes and 
perfumed, and they were all clad in white, Idomeneus 
offered a ſacrifice of an hundred bulls ro Jupiter, to 
render him propitious ina war which he had under- 
taken againſt his neighbours. The blood of the victims 
ſmoaked on all fides, and ſtreamed like myers into 
deep vaſes of gold and ſilver. | ou 


ow much you 
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Old Theophanes, beloved of the Gods, and the 
prieſt of the temple, kept his head _—_— the ſacri- 
fice wrapped up in the lapper of his purple robe. He 
hw conſulted the yer panting entrails of the 
victims, and then aſcending the ſacred tripod, Ye, 
Gods | cried he, who are theſe two ſtrangers whom 
heaven ſends hither ? Bur for them, the war we have 
undertaken would be fatal to us, and Salentum 
would fall into ruins before its foundations were well 
finished. I ſec a young hero whom wiſdom leads by 
the hand; it is not permitted to a mortal mouth to 
utter more. 

As he ſpoke theſe words, his looks were wild, and 
his eyes ſparkled; he ſeemed to gaze on other ob- 
jects than thoſe which were preſent before him; his 
face flamed; he was diſordered and beſide himſelf; 
his hair ſtood upright, his mouth foamed, his arms 
were raiſed and motionleſs, his loudened voice was 
more than human; he was out of breath, and could 
not contain within him the divine ſpirit which poſſeſ- 
ſed him. | | 

0 happy Idomeneus, cried he again! What do ! 
ſee! Wha 
home, but abroad what bartles ! What victories : 
O Telemachus ; thy toils ſurpaſs thoſe of thy father; 
the proud foe groans in the duſt beneath thy (word; 
the brazen gates, the jinacceſſible ramparts fall at 
thy feet. O mighty Goddeſs, let his farher ——— 
O young man ! thou at length again shalt ſee 
at theſe words his ſpeech dies in his mouth, and he 
_—_ as it were in ſpite of himſelf, amazingly 

em. ; 

All the people are frozen with fear; Idomeneus 
trembles, and dares not ask him to make an end of 
his ſpeech. Telemachus himſelf is ſurpriſed, hardly 
underſtands what he hears, and can ſcarcely believe 
that he has heard thoſe glorious predictions. Mentor 
was the only one whom the divine ſpirit did not ter- 
nfy. You hear, ſaid he to Idomeneus, the purpoſe 
of che Cods: Againſt whatever nation you * 

ED | te 


t evils avoided ! What a ſweet peace at 
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the victory will be yours, and you will owe to the 
young ſon of your friend the ſucceſs of your arms. 
Be not jealous of him, but make a right uſe of what 
the Gods give you by him. 

Idomeneus not being yet recovered from his ſur- 
prize, ſought for words in vain 3 his tongue conti- 
nued motionleſs. Telemachus coming ſooner to him- 
ſelf, ſaid ro Mentor, The promiſe of ſo much glory 


affects me not; bur, pray, ro whar can theſe laſt words 
t 


refer, Thou again shalt ſee? To my father, or to 
Ithaca only? Why alas! did he not proceed? He 
has left me more Joubrful than I was. O Ulyſſes! O 
my father! is it you yourſelf whom-I am to ſee again? 
Can it be true? But I flatter myſelf; cruel oracle! 
thou delighteſt ro ſpurt with a miſerable wretch ; one 
word more, and I had been compleatly happy. 

Mentor ſaid to him, Revere what the Gods reveal, 
and do not attempt to pry into things which they are 
pleaſed to hide: rash curioſity deſerves to be put to 
confuſion. It is through wiſdom and goodneſs that 
the Gods wrap up the fates of feeble mortals in an 
impenetrable night. It is uſeful ro foreſee what de- 
pends on us, that we may perform it well; but it is 
not Jeſs uſcful to be ignorant of what does not de- 
pend on our care, and of what the Gods deſign to do 
with us. | | 

Telemachus, touched with theſe words, contained. 
himſelf, though not without great difficulty. Idome- 
neus, who was recovered from his ſurpriſe, bo on 
his part to give thanks to oy Jupiter for ſending 
him the young Telemachus e wiſe Mentor, to 
make him victorious over his enemies. After a ſum 
tuous repaſt, which followed the ſacrifice, he thus 
dreſt the rwo ſtrangers : 

I confefs that I was not ſufficiently verſed in the 
art of government at my return to Crete, after the 


ſiege of Troy. You know, 7 dear friends, the 


misfortunes which robbed me of my crown in that 
pens as you ſay that you have been there ſince 


it. And: yet am I happy, abun- 
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dantly happy, if my moſt crucl diſaſters have in- 
ſtructed and made me wiſer. I croſſed the ſeas like 
a fugitive, purſued by the vengeance of Gods and 
men. All my former glory ſerved but ro make my 
fall the more ignominious and the more inſupport- 
able. I came to shelter my houſchold Gods on this 
deſert coaſt, where I found nothing but lands un- 


cultivated and over · run with thorns and brambles, 
foreſts as old as the earth itſelf, and rocks which 
were almoſt inacceſſible, and which ſerved for a 


harbour to the ſavage beaſts, And yet was 1 redu- 


ced to the neceſſity of being glad to poſſeſs, with 


the handful of ſoldiers and companions, who were 
ſo kind as to accompany me in my mi 

this . land; and to make it my country; deſ- 
pairing of ever ſeeing chat happy iſland again, where 
the Gods gave me to be boin and to reign. Alas! 
ſaid I. ro myſelf, what a change; What a fearful 
exam ple am I to princes! I should be shewn to all 
the rulers of the world as a leſſon of inſtruction to 
them. They fancy that they have nothing to fear, 
becauſe of their elevarion — the reſt of men: 
Alas ! their very elevation is the cauſe of their hav- 
ing every thing to fear. I was formidable to my 
evemics, and beloved by my ſubjects; I com- 
manded a powerful and warlike people ; fame had 
ſounded my renown in the moſt diſtant nations; IL 
reigned in a fertile and delightful iſland; an hun- 
dred cities paid me an annual tribute of their 
riches; my ſubjects acknowledged that I vas de- 
ſcended from Jupiter. who was bn t 

try, and they loved me as the grandſon of the 
vile Minos, whoſe laws make them ſo powerful 
and happy. What was wanting to my felicity, 
except the knowing how to enjoy it with mode- 
ration} Bur my pride and the adulation I liſ- 


tened ro, ſubverted my throne. Thus will all kinga 


fall, who give 1 lves up to their paſſions, and 
to the counſels of flatterers. I endeavoured all the 
day to wear a face of chearfulneſs * 


in their coun- 
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2 up the ſpirits of my companions. Let us build, 
1 


I to them, a new city, which may make u 
amends for all our loſſes. Ve are ſurrounded by na- 
tions, who have ſer us a good example for ſuch an en- 
terpriſe. We ſee Tarentum riſing near us, a ney 
kingdom founded by Phalantus and his Lacedœmoni- 
ans. Philoctetes gives the name of Petilia to a 
city which he is building on the ſame coaſt. Meta- 
p_ is alſo a colony of the like kind. Shall we do 

ſs than all theſe ſtrangers who are wanderers as well 

as we? Fortune is not more rigorous to us. 
While I endeavoured by theſe words to ſweeten the 
toils of my companions, I concealed a deadly anguish 
in the bottom of my heart. It was ſome comfort to 
me when the day-light forſook and night wrapped me 
in her shades, to be at liberty to bewail my wretched 
condition. Two floods of bitter tears would then 
ſtream from my eyes, and gentle lumber was a ſtran- 
er to me. The next day Ircnewed wy rolls with 
esh ardour. Lo the cauſe, Mentor, that you find 

me grown ſo old. | 

When Idomeneus had ended the relation of his 
miſeries, he begged Telemachus and Mentor to 
aſſiſt him in the war wherein he was eng I 
will ſend you back, ſaid he, to Ithaca as ſoon as 
the war is ended. Mean while 1 will ſend ships 
to all the moſt diſtant shores, to learn news of 
Ulyſſes. On what part ſoe ver of the known world 
ſtorms or the anger of ſome Deity may have thrown 
him, I shall eaſily bring him from thence. The 
Gods that he be ftill alive! As for you, I 
will ſend you home with the beſt ships which were 
ever built in the iſland of Crete; they are built of 
timber felled on the true mount Ida, where Jupiter 
was born. This ſacred wood is unperishable in 
the waves, and the vinds and the rocks dread and 
tevere it ; nay, Neptune himſelf in his greateſt 
Kr to ſtir up the billows againſt it. Bc 
aſſured therefore of returning happily and wich- 
ä N out 
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out any difficulty to Ithaca, and that no adverſe 
Deity will again be able ro make you wander over 
ſo many ſeas. The paſſage is short and eaſy. Send 
away the Phoenician ship which brought you hither, 
and think only of acquiring the glory of eſtablish- 
ing the new kingdom of Idomeneus, to make him 
amends for all his misfortunes. Tis at this price, 
O ſon of Ulyſſes, that you will be dcemed worthy 
of your father. Tho rigorous Deſtiny should alread 
have ſent him down to Pluto's dreary realm, yet will 
all ravished Greece believe that it ſees him again in 


u. 
Here Telemachus interrupted Idomeneus. Let us 
ſend back the Phœnician ship, ſaid he. Why do we 
delay to take arms and attack our enemies? They are 
become ours. If we were victorious when we fought 
in Sicily for Anceſtes, a Trojan and an enemy to 
Greece, shall we not be ſtill more ardent and more 
favoured by the Gods, when we fight for one of the 
Grecian heroes, who ſubyerted the unrighteous ci 
of Priam ? The oracle we have juſt heard does not 
permit us to doubt it, | | | 


End of the Ninth Book. 
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dable a paſſion for glory; but remember that your 


The ARGUMENT. 


Idomeneus informs Mentor of the grounds of the war 
againſt the Mandurians. He relates that thoſe people 
had at firſt yield to him the coaſt of Heſperia, where 
he had founded his city, that they retired to the neigh- 
bouring mountains, ure ſome of their nation having 
been illitreated by a party of his, they had deputedtwo 
old men to _ _ —_— had — articles of 
peace; and after an infraction of this tr, | 
ſome of his ſubjedts who were ignorant of it, theſe 4 
ple were preparing to make war againſt kim. During 
. thisrelation of Idomeneus, the rars, Who had 
immediately taken arms, appear at the gates of Salen. 
tum. Neſtor, Ph iloctetes and Phalantus, whom Ido- 
meneus thought neuter, are againſt him in the army 
of the Mandurians. Mentor goes alone out of Salen- 
tum, to propoſe conditions 1 peace to the enemy. 


ENT OR, looking with a mild and ſerene 

aſpect on Telemachus, who was already fill d 
with a noble ardour for battle, anſwered him thus. 
I am very glad, ſon of Ulyſſes, to ſee in you ſo lau- 


father 
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father did not obtain ſo much the Greeks at 
the ſiege of Troy, but by showing himſelf to be the 
wiſeſt and the moſt moderate among them. Achilles, 
tho invincible and in vulnerable, tho ſure of ſpread- 
ing terror and death where- ever he t. was not 
able to take rhe city of Troy; he fell himſelf beneath 
the walls of that city, which triumphed over the 
vanquisher of Hector. But Ulyſſes, whoſe prudence 
governed his courage, carried fire and ſword amo 
the Trojans, and to him is owing the fall of thoſe 
high and haughty towers, which threatened for ten 
years together, a confederacy of all Greece, As much 
as Minerva is ſuperior to Mars, ſo much does a diſ- 
crete and foreſeeing valour ſurpaſs a hot and ſavage 
courage. Let us therefore * by informing our- 
ſelves of the circumſtances of this war which is to 
be carried on. I shall not shun any s; but I 
think, Idomeneus, that you should firſt let us fee if 
your wat be juſt; then againſt whom you make it; 
and laſtly, on what forces you build your hopes of an 
happy event. IS 
Idomeneus replied, When we ariived upon this 
coaſt, we found here a ſavage people, who wandered 
up and down the woods, and lived by hunting and on 
the fruits which the trees ſpontaneouſly produce. 
Theſe le, who are called Mandurians, were af - 
ih as the fight of our ships and arms, and re- 
tired to the mountains; but as our ſoldiers were cu- 
rious to fee the country, and deſirous to chace the 
ſtags, they met with theſe fugitive ſavages: Where- 
upon their chiefs beſpoke them thus. We aban- 
doned the pleaſant ſea-shores, to yield them up to 
you, and have nothing left but almoſt inacceſſible 
mountains; it is certainly reaſonable that you should 
ſuffer us here to enjoy and liberty. We find _ 
E wandering, diſperſe and weaker than we, and 
ave it in our power to kill you, and to conceal 
even the very knowledge of your fate from your com- 
ions; bur we — not dip our hands in the 
3 of thoſe who are men as well as we, Rein, 


2 — 
— 


—— — 
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thoſe barbarians, returned to the camp, and related 
what had befallen them. The ſoldiers were 


| thee, and beſcech the Gods to prelerye us from 


3 
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and remember that you owe your lives to our humani- 
ry; remember that it is from a people whom you ſtyle 


- rude and ſavage, that you receive this leſſon of mode. 
ration and generoſity. ; 


Thoſe of 'our men who were thus ſent back by 


at it; being ashamed that Cretans should owe thei 
lives to a band of fugitives, who ſeemed to them 
more like bears than men. They went to hunt in 
greater numbers, than beſore, and with all ſorts of 
arms, and quickly met with the ſavages, and at- 
tacked them. The combat was bloody ; the arrows 
dying from each party as hail falls in a field duri 

a ſtorm. The ſavages were forced to retire to theit 


ſteep mountains, where our men did not dare to pur- 
- ſue them. 


A little while after, theſe people ſent to me two of 
their wiſeſt old men, who came to ſue for peace, 
and brought me preſents of the skins of ſome wild 
beaſts which they had killed, and of the fruits of 


their country. After they had preſented them to me; 


they ſpoke thus : . 
O king, we hold, as thou ſeeſt, the ſword in one 
hand, and the olive branch in the other; (and in- 


deed they held them both in their hands) there is 


peace or war; take thy choice; we should chooſe 
peace. It was for her ſake that we were not ashamed 


to yield to thee the pleaſant ſea-coaſt, where the 


ſun ferrilizes the earth, and produces ſuch a variety 
of delicious fruits; peace is ſweeter than fruits. It 
vas for her that we retired to thoſe lofty mountains, 
eternally covered with ice and ſnow, where we never 
ſee the flowers of the ſpring, nor the rich product 
of autumn. We abhor that brutality, which under 
the ſpecious names of ambition and glory madly 
ravages whole provinces, and sheds the blood of men 
who are all brothers. If thou art affected by this 
falſe glory, we are far from envying thee ; we pry 
t 
like 
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like madneſs. If the ſciences which the Greeks are 
ſo careful to learn, and the politeneſs they boaſt of, 
inſpire them only with this deteſtable injuſtice, we 
think ourſelves very nappy in not having thoſe ac- 
complishments z we shall always glory in bs 5 « 
norant and barbarous, but juſt, humane, fait 5 
diſintereſted, accuſtomed to live on a little, and ro 
deſpiſe rhe falſe delicacy which makes men want a 
rear deal. What we eſteem, is health, frugality, 
iberty, vigour of mind and body; it is the love of 
virtue, a reverence of the Gods, benevolence to our 
neighbours, zeal for our friends, fidelity to all man- 
kind, moderation in proſpetity, fortitude in adver- 
firy, courage always to ſpeak rhe truth boldly, an 
abhorrence of flattery. Such are the people whom 
ve offer thee for neighbours and allies. If the an- 
gry Gods blind thee ſo far as to make thee refuſe 
peace, thou wilt find, but too late, that the men 
who through moderation love peace, are the moſt 
formidable in var. | 
While theſe old men were talking to me thus, I 
was unwearicd, with looking upon them. Their 
beards were long and uncouth, their hair shorter 
and hoary, their eye-brows bushy, their eyes lively, 
their looks and countenance reſolute, their ſpeech 
grave and full of authority, and their manners plain 
and ingenuous. The furs, which ſerved them for 
cloaths, being tied in a knot on their shoulders, one 
ſaw more nervous arms, and larger muſcles than 
thoſe ok our wreſtlers. My anſwer to theſe two 
envoys was, that I defired peace. We with the 
utmoſt candour ſettled ſeveral articles between us; 
we called all the Gods to witneſs them, and 1 ſent 
theſe two men back with preſents. But the Gods, 
who drove me from the kingdom of my anceſtors, 
were not yet weary with perſecuting me. Our hun- 
ters, who could not ſo ſoon be informed of the peace 
we had concluded, meeting the ſame day a large 
body of theſe barbarians, who. accompanied theit 
envoys in their return from our camp, attacked 


them 


on our promiſes or oaths. 


lians every one is covered with ſome skin of à wild 


— 
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them with fury, killed ſome of them, and purſued the 
reſt to the woOds. Thus is the war kindled again. 
Theſe Barbarians believe that they can no longer rely 


Io ſtrengthen themſelves againſt us, t have 
called to her alliſtancg the Locrians, —— Lu- 
canians, Brurtians, and the people of Crotona, Ne. 
ritum and Rrunduſium. The Lucanians come with 
chariots armed with sharp ſcythes. Among the Apu- 


beaſt Which he has killed; they carry clubs full of 
great knots, and beſet with ſpikes of iron; they arc 
almoſt all of a gigantic ſtature, and their bodies are 
rendered ſo robu b the hard exerciſes to which they 
accuſtom themſelves, that their very fight is fright- 
ful. The Locrians, who came from Greece, ſtill ſa- 
your of their origin, and are more humane than the 
others; but they 3 joined to the exact diſcipline 
of rhe Grecian troops ſtrength of the Barbarians, 
and an habit of ous hard, which makes them in- 
vincible. They have light wicker shields covered with 
skins, and long ſwords. The Brattians are as ſwift 
in the race as the hart and the deer; one would 
think that even the tendeteſt graſs were not depreſt 
under their feet; they hardly leave any footſteps in 
the ſand. They rush ſuddenly on tbe foc, and then 
diſappear with equal rapidity. The people of Cro- 
ona are expert archers: A common man among the 
Greeks could not bend ſuch a bow as one uſually ſees 
amongſt the Crotonians; and should they ever 2 


themſelves to our games, they will certainly obtain 


the prizes. Their arrows are dipped in the juice of 
certain venomous herbs, ſaid to be brought the 
banks of Avernus, whoſe poiſon is mortal. As for 


' thoſe of Neritum, Meſſapia and Brunduſium, they 


are endued only with ſtrength of body and wvalour 
without art. The out- cries which they ſend even to 
the heavens, at the ſight of the enemy, are terrible; 
they are pretty expert ſlingers, and darken 9 
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with showers of hurled ſtones, but they En vithout 
any order. This, Mentor, is what you deſired to be 
informed of; you now know the riſc of this war, and 
who are our enemies. : | 
After this explanation, Telemachus, impatient 
to engage, thought nothing remained but to have 
recourſe to arms. Mentor checked him again, and 
thus beſpoke Idomeneus. Whence comes it that 
even the Loctians, a people of Greek extraction, 
joined themſelves ro Barbarians againſt Grecks? 
Whence comes it that ſo many colonies flourish 
on this coaſt of the ſea, without having the 
ſame wars as you to maintain? O Idomencus, you 
ſay that the Gods are not yet weary of perſe- 
cuting you, and 1 ſay that they have not yet tho- 
roughly inſtructed you. The many evils you 
have {ffered have not yet taught you what ought 
to be done to ent a war. What you your- 
ſelf relate of integrity of theſe 
ſuffices to shew that you might have lived in peace 
with them; but haughtineſs and pride draw on 
the moſt dangerous Wars. Tou might have given 
them wo and taken ſome of them; it had 
been an eaſy thing to have ſeat ſome of your 
chiefs with their embaſſadors to conduct them 
back in ſafety. And ſince this renewal of the 
war, you should have pacified them again, by 
repreſenting that your people had attacked them 
for want of knowing of the treaty which had 
juſt been ſworn to; you should have offered them 
any ſecurity they might have demanded, and 
chould have decreed ſevere punishments againſt 
ſuch of your ſubjects as should break the alliance. 
But what has happened ſince this beginning of the 
var? g 
I thought, replied Idomeneus, that it would be 
mean in us to ſuc to theſe Barbarians, who had pre- 
ſently aſſembled all their fighting men, and had im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, 
to whom they rendered us ſuſpected and odious. It 
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ſeemed to me that our ſafeſt courſe was immedia 
to ſeize on certain -defiles in the mountains; whi 
were ill · guarded. We ſeized them without any dif- 
ficulty, and thereby put ourſelves in a condition to 
| harraſs the Barbarians. Here I have cauſed towers 
to be creed, from which our troops can with their 
arrows oppreſs all our enemies who may attempt to 
j come from the mountains into our country; and we 
* can enter into theirs, and ravage, whenever we pleaſe, 
: their principal ſettlements. By this means we are 
”" able with unequal forces to reſiſt the innumerable 
ö multitude of enemies which ſurround us. In fine, 
| 2 between them and us is become very diffi- 
4 t; for ve cannot give up theſe towers to them, 
F vithout expoſing ourſelves to their incurſions, and 
li they look upon them as citadels, which we deſign to 
1 make uſe of to reduce them to ſlavery. | 
Mentor anſwered Idomencus thus. You are a wile 
| King, and deſire to be told the truth without any 
| ſoftenings. You are not like thoſe weak men, who 
* are afraid to view it, and who, for want of reſolution 
and magnanimiry to correct their errors, uſe their au- 


6 thority only to maintain thoſe they have committed. 
b Know therefore that this barbarous people gave yon 
| an admirable leſſon, when they came to you to ſue 


unjuſt conduct. Of what ule are the towers you 


| | werful, by 
= uniting ſo many nations againſt you * yy 


= 
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erected theſe towers for your own ſecurity, and 
it is by theſe very So that you are — into 
ſuch imminent danger. The bulwark of a ſtate 
is juſtice, moderation, integrity, and rhe aſſurance 
your neighbours have of your being incapable of 
uſurping their territories. The ſtrongeſt walls may 
fall by divers unforeſeen accidents, and fortune is ca- 
pricious and fickle in war; but the love and confi- 
dence of your neighbours, when they have experienc- 
ed your moderation, render your ſtate invincible, 
and almoſt always prevent its being attacked: And 
chough an unjuſt neighbour should attack ir, all others 
being intereſted in irs preſervation, immediately take 
arms in its defence. This aſſiſtance of ſo many na- 
tions, who find their true intereſt in ſupporting yours, 
would have made you much more powerful than theſe 
towers, which render your evils incurable. Had you: 
at firſt taken care to prevent the jealouſy of all your 
neighbours, your riſing city would have flourished in 
3 peace, and you would have been the arbi- 
ter of al the nations of Heſperia. Burt let us confine - 
ourſelves at preſent to enquire how you may retrieve: 
the paſt by the furnre. You with telling me 
that there are ſeveral Greek colonies on this coaſt. 
Now they muſt be diſpoſed to aſſiſt you; they have 
not forgot either the great reputation of Minos the 
ſon of Jupiter, or wu own labours at the ſiege of 
Troy, where you ſo often ſignalized yourſelf among 
the Grecian princes in the common quarrel of all: 
Greece. Why do you not try to induce theſe colo- 
mes to eſpouſe your cauſe ? | 
They are all reſolved, replied Idomeneus, to remain 
neuter : Not but that they had ſome inclination to 
aſſiſt me; bur the too great luſtre which this ciry had 
from its birth, has alarmed them. Theſe Greeks, as 
well as the other nations, were afraid that we had de- 
ſigns on their liberty. They fancied, that after ſub. 
duing the Barbarians of the mountains, we should push 
our ambition further. In a word, they arc all againſt 
= - ns; 
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us: even they who do not openly engage in the war, 

wish to ſee us humbled; 22 us not a 

ſingle ally. 

Strange misfortune, _—_ Mentor! By endea- 

vouring to appear too powerful, you ruin your pow- 

er; and While you are 3 bs object * rig 

and hatred of your ncighbours, you exhauſt yourſelf 

at home by the efforts which are neceſſary to upport 

| ſuch a war. O unhappy, thrice unhappy Idomeneus, 

whom even his misfortunes have inſtructed bur by 
halves! Do you need a ſecond fall, to learn to fore- 

ſee the evils which threaten the greateſt kings ? 

Come, leave this affair ro me? do you only give me 

. a particular account of theſe Greek cities that refuſe 

* dio enter into an alliance with you. | 

| The chief, replied Idomeneus, is the city of Ta- 

| rentum, founded three years ſince by Phalantus. He 

' collected together a great · number of young men, 

| | born of women who forgot their husbands durin 


the Trojan war. When the husbands returne 

their wives endeavoured to pacify them, and diſ- 
owned their erimes. Theſe numerous youths, who 
weite born out of wedlock, and knew neither father 
nor mother, lived in a boundleſs licentiouſneſs; and 
the ſeverity of the laws reſtraining their diſorders, 
they united under Phalantus, a bold, intrepid and 
ambitious chief, who had won their hearts by his 
artifices. He came to this shore with theſe young 
Laconians, where they have made Tarentum a ſe- 
cond Lacedæmon. On the other fide, Philoctetes, 
who acquired ſuch great renown at the ſiege of Troy 
by carrying the arrows of Hercules thither, has 
built in this neighbourhood the walls of Perilia, leſs 
powerful indeed, but more wiſely governed than Ta- 
rentum. And laſtly we have hard by us the city of 
Metapontum, founded by the ſage Neſtor and his 


lians. 
* replicd Mentor, is Neſtor in Heſperia, and 
have you not been able to engage him in your inte- 
reſt? Neſtor | who has ſo often ſcen . 
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the Trojans, and whoſe friend you was! I loſt his 
friendship, anſwered Idomeneus, by the arrifice of 
theſe people, who have —_ of. barbarous bur the 
name 3 1 have been artful enough to perſuade 
him that I deſigned to make myſelf the tyrant of 
Heſperia, We will undeceive him, ſaid Mentor. 
Telemachus viſited him at Pylos, before he came to 
ſertle his colony, and before we undertook our long 
voyages 1n — of Ulyſſes. He cannot yet have for- 
got s hero, nor the marks of affection which he 
gave his ſon Telemachus. But the main ching is to 
cure him of his jealouſy. It was by the umbrage given 
to all your neighbours, that this war was kindled, 
and it is by removing theſe vain ſurmiſes thar it 
may be exringuished. Once more, I ſay, leave the 
management of this affair to me. 

At theſe words Idomeneus embracing Mentor, 
diſſolved into tears, and was not able to ſpeak. Ar 
length he with difficulty uttered theſe words: O wile 
ſemor, ſent by the Gods to repair all my errors, I 
confeſs that 1 should have been provoked at any 
other who should have ſpoken ſo freely to me as you 
have done; I confeſs that you alone could induce 
me to ſuc for peace. I was reſolved to perish, or 
to conquer all my enemies; but it is fir to uided 
by your counſels rather than by on. O ha 
Telemachus ! you can never go Ar like me, ſince 
you have ſuch a guide. You, Mentor, may do what 
you pleaſe 3 the wiſdom of the Gods reſides in you; 
even Minerva herſelf could not give more ſalutary 
counſels. Go, promiſe, conclude, yield up all thar 
I have, Idomeneus will conſent to all that you shall 
think proper to do. | | 15 

While they were thus diſcourſing together, there 
was ſuddenly heard a confuſed noiſe of chariors, 
neighing of horſes, terrible outcries of men and tram- 
pets, which filled the air with their martial clangors. 
The general cry is, Lo ! the enemy has made 
a large circuit to avoid the guarded defiles! Lo! 
they come to beſiege Salentum. The old men rr 

bs 1 | 
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the women are in the utmoſt conſternation. Alas! 
aid they, did we forſake our dear country, the 
fruitful Crete, and follow an unhappy prince through 
ſo many ſeas, to found a city which will be laid in 


* 


ashes like Troy ? They ſaw from the of their 
new - erected walls, in ious plain 
helmets, cuiraſſes and shields of the 1 


low, the 


litter 
in the ſun ; their eyes were dazzled wi == 
They alſo bcheld briſtling pikes that covered the 
earth, as it is cove:cd by a plentiful harveſt, which 
Ceres prepares in the fields of Enna in Sicil » during 
the eat of the ſummcr, to reward the husbandman 
for a!l his toils. They alrcady perceived the cha- 


' riots armed with Sharps ſcythes, and could cafily diſ- 


tinguish every nation which was come to this war. 

Mentor aſcended an high tower to have a bettet 
view of them. Idomeneus and Telemachus followed 
cloſe behind him. He was hardly ariived but he 
perceived on one ſide Thiloctetes, and on the other 
Neſtor with his ſon Piſiſtratus. Neſtor was eaſily 
known by his venerable old age. How, cried Men- 
tor! You imagincd, Idomeneus, that Philoctetes and 
Neſtor would be ſatisfied with not aſſiſting you: Lo! 
— have taken arms againſt you. And if I am not 
miſtaken, thoſe other troops which march ſo lowly 
and in ſuch good order, are Lacedzmouians com- 
manded by Phalantus. All are againſt you : there is 
not a fingle neighbour on this cuaſt, whom you have 
not made your enemy without deſigning it. 

This ſaid, Mentor deſcends in haſte from the 


tower; he goes to a gate in that part of the city to- 


wards which the enemy vas advancing; he orders it 
to be opened, and Idomeneus ſurprited at the ma- 
jeſty with which he does theſe things, does not dare 
even to ask him his defi Mcntor makes a fig 
with his hand that 4 . follow him, and 


goes to meet the enemy, who were ſurpriſed to ſee 
ſingle perſon preſenting himſelf before them. He 
lat a di shewed them an olive branch as a ſign of 
peace; and when be was near enough to be heard, be 


— — 
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deſired them to convene all their chiefs. The chiefs 
immediately aſſembled, and he beſpoke them thus: 
Generous aſſembly of ſs many nations which 
flourish in rich Heſperia, I know that you are not 
come hither bur for the common cauſe of liberty. 
I commend your zcal : but give me leave to 
ſent to you an eaſy way to preſerve che liberty and 
honour of all yout people, vithout an effuſion of hu- 
man blood. | 1s | {LEGS 
O Neſtor! O ſage Neſtor ! whom I ſee in this 
aſſembly, you are not ignorant how fatal war is 
even to thoſe who undertake it juſtly, and under 
the protection of the Gods. War is the (greateſt of 
evils with which the Gods affit mankind. You 
vill never forget what the Greeks ſuffered for ten 
years together before unhappy Troy. What di- 
viſions among their chiefs ! What fickleneſs of 
fortune! What havock of the Greeks by the hands 
of Hector! What diſtreſs occaſioned by this war in 
all the moſt powerful cities, during the abſence of 
their kings! At their return ſome were chi 
at the * of Capharcus, and others mer a 
drcadful death even in the boſom of their wives. 
Ye Gods! it was therefore in your anger that yd 
armed Greece for this celebrated expedition. O ye 
nations of Heſperia, may the Gods never give you 
ſo fatal a victory! Troy indeed lies in ashes; bur it 
had been better for the Greeks, were it ſtill in all its 
plory, and the effeminate Paris in the enjoyment of 
is infamous amour with Helena. O Philoctetes! 
ſo long miſerable and deſerted in the ifle of Lemnos, 
are you not afraid-of meeting the like calamities in 
a like war ? I know the Laconians have likewiſe 
experienced the troubles occaſioned by the long ab- 
ſence of rhe ps captains and ſoldiers, who vent 
againſt the Trojans. O ye Greeks; who are come 
into Heſperia, your coming hither was only a con- 
tinuation of the calamitics, which ſprung from the 
inc 
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Having ſpoken thus, Mentor vent towards the 
NPs | Neſtor, who knew him again, advanc- 
ed alſo to ſalute him. O Mentor, ſaid he, it is 
with pleaſure that I ſce you again. It is many years 
fince I ſaw you firſt at Phocis; you were but fees 
and yet I then foreſlaw that you would be as wile as 


| you have ſince approved yourſelf to be. But what 


adventure has brought you to theſe parts? Pray, 
what is your expedient to put an end to this war? 
Idomeneus has conſtraiped us to attack him. We 
deſire nothing but peace; cach of us had urgent 
reaſons to wish for it; but we can no longer be ſafe 
with him. He has violated all his promiſes with 
regard to his nearcſt neighbours. Peace with him 
would not be a peace; it would only give him an 


opportunity to break our league, which is our only 
zxclource. He has Lon ay to all other nations 


his ambitious deſign of — them, and has left 
- us no means of defending our 


iberty, but by en- 
deavouring to overturn his new kingdom. His 


treachery reduced us to the neceſſity of deſtroy- 


ing him, or of receiving the yoke of bondage from 
bim. If you can fipd any expedient whereby we 


may ſafely conſide in him, and be afſured. of a good 


peace, all the nations you ſec here will gladly lay 
down theirs arms, and we shall own with joy that you 


ſurpaſs us in wiſdom. | 
Mentor | replicd, You know, Neſtor, that 
Ulyſſes « his own Telemachus to my care. 


en 
The youth, impatient to learn the fortune of his 
father, viſited you at. Pylos, and you received him 
with all the kindneſs he could expect from a faith - 


ful friend of his fathei᷑ ; you even gave him your own 
fon to conduct him on his way. He afterwards. under- 
took long voyages by ſea, and has been in Sicily, 

} iſland of Cyprus, and that of Crete. Ib 
winds, or rather the Gods have thrown him on this 
coaſt, as he was endeavouring to return to Ithaca, ' 
We arrive in a happy minute to prevent the 


of à crucl war. It is ne longer Idomeneus, ah +: 


Fl 
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ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, it is I whoam anſwerable to 
you for every thing which shall be promiſed. 


While Mentor was diſcourſing thus with Neſtor 
in the midſt of the confederate troops, Idomeneus 


and Telemachus, with all the Cretans in arms, were 
looking at him from the walls of Salentum ; care- 
fully obſerving how all that Mentor ſaid was receiv- 
ed, and wishing that they could hear the wiſe con- 
verſation of theſe two ſeniors. Neſtor had always 
been reputed the moſt experienced and the moſt elo - 


quent of all the kings of Greece. During the ſiege 


of Troy, it was he that reſtrained the bojling wrath of 
Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the fierceneſs 
of Ajax, and rhe impetuous courage of Diomed. Soft 
perſuaſions flow d from his lips like a ſtream of honey; 
bis voice alone was heard by all theſe heroes; all 
were ſilent as ſoon as he opened his mouth, and there 
was none but he who could appeaſe the ficrce diſſen- 
tions of the camp. He began to feel the infirmities 
of chilly age; but his words were ſtill full of 


and ſweetneſs. He related things paſt to inſtru the 


youth by his experiences, and though he was a little 
ſlow of ſpeech, his relations were graceful. 
This ſenior, who was the admiration of all Greece, 
| ſeemed to have loſt all his eloquence and majeſty, 
as ſoon as Mentor was ſeen in. his company. He 
looked withered and broken with age; whereas time 
ſeemed to have reſpected the ſtrength and vigour of 


Mentor's conſtitution. Mentot's words, tho ve 


and plain, had a vivacity and authority which began 
to be wanting in the other. All that he ſaid was 
conciſe, exact and nervous. He never ſaid the ſame 
thing twice, nor ever related any thing but what was 
neceſſary to the deciſion of the affair in debate. If he 
vas obliged to ſpeak ſeveral times of the ſame thing, 
to inculcatè it, or to perſuade, he did it by new turns 
and lively compariſons. He had alſo I know not 
what of complaiſauce and ſprightlineſs, when he 
would accommodate himſelf to the wants of others, 
and igfiguate any truth into them. Theſe two ve- 


I's acrable. 
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| nerable men were an affectin to this aſſembly 
| of ſo many nations. Whilſt a Ke ae who = 
the enemies of Salentum, preſſed one upon another 
to have a nearer view of them, and to. hear their wiſe 


— 
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1 diſcourſes; Idomeneus and all his people endea- 
| voured by their greedy eager looks to diſcover 
dhe meaning of their geſtures and of the air of their 


1 End of the Tenth Bool. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


3 deſirous of knowing what paſſes betu een 
Mentor and the allies, cauſes 8 gates of Salentum 
to be opened to him, and goes to Mentor. His preſence. 
helps to induce the alltes to accept of the conditions 
of peace which Mentor propoſed to Idomeneus, 
whom „ the city to the army, 
conſents to all that had been agreed upan. Hoſtages 
are mutually given ; a common ſacrifice ts offered 
berween the city and the camp toconfirm this 
and the kings enter as friends into. Salentum. 


Nd now Telemachus being grown imparien ,, 
A ſteals from the multitude that ſurrounds him,, 


runs to the gate at which Mentor went out, and 
with authority commands it to be | — 


neus, who thought him his fide, 15 
piled to ſee — fond: the Tn and = 


ready near to Neſtor. Neſtor knows him again, and 
advances, though with ſlow and eeps, to meet 
him. Telemachns embtaces and him locked! 
in his arms without fpeaking. Ar lengrk: he cries, O. 


my father, (I do not {cruple do call you ſo) che. misfor- 


wne of not finding my real facher, and the Benefits. 


you have conferr'd uꝑon = __ W 
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uſe of ſo endearing a name. O my father, my dear 
father, do 1 ſee you again! O may I thus behold Ulyſ- 
ſes! If any thing could make me amends for the loſs. 
of him, it would be the finding another Ulyſſes in you. 
At theſe words Neſtor could not retain his tears. 
and he felr a ſecret joy at ſecing rhoſe which flowed 
with wonderful grace adown the checks of Telema- 
chus. The beauty, ſweetneſs and noble confidence 
of this young ſtranger, who without any precaution 
paſſed through ſo many troops of enemies, ſurpriſed the 
allies. Is he not, ſaid they, the ſon of the old man 
who is come to ſpeak to Neſtor ! They without doubt 
have both the ſame wiſdom, 1 h their ages are very 
different. In one, she as yet But blooms; in the 
other, she bears an abundance of the ripeſt fruits. 

Mentor who vas plcafed to ſee the affection with 
which Neſtor received Telemachus, made his ad- 
vantage of this happy diſpoſition. Lo the ſon of 
Ulyſſes, ſaid he, ſo dear to all Greece, and fo dear 
to you yourſelf, O ſage Neſtor ! Lo ! I deliver him 

to you as an ge, and as the moſt precious 
pledge which can be given you of the ſincerity of 
Idomeneus's promiſes. You will eaſily _— that 
J should not be willing that the ſon's deſtruction 
should follow that of the father, nor that the un- 
happy Penelope should reproach Mentor with ſacri- 
ficing her ſon to the ambition of the new king of 
Salentum. With this pledge, who is come volunta- 


waged that Idomencus thould hope to deceive them 
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in ; they often attempted to interrapt Mentos, 
rh an apprehenſion bis wiſe diſcourſes mi 
draw off their allics, and began to be ſuſpicious of all 
the Greeks in the aſſembly. Mentor percerving this, 
immediately increaſed their jealouſy, in oxder to ſow 
diſcord in the minds of all theſe nations. 4 
I confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandurians have cauſe 
to complain, and to demand ſome reparation of the 
wrongs they have ſuffered ; bur it is not juſt on the 
other hand that the Greeks, who ſettle colonies on 
this coaſt, should be ſuſpected and bated by the old 
inhabitants of the country. On the contrary, the 
Greeks ought to be united together, in order to make 
themſelves well treated by the other nations ; their 
only buſineſs is to be moderate, and never to attempt 
io uſurp the territories of their neighbours. I know 
that Idomeneus has had the misfortune to give you 
umbrage, bur it is caſy to cure you of all your ſuſpi- 
cions. Telemachus and I offer ourſelves as hoſtages, | 
who will be anſwerable to you for Idomeneus's ſin- 
ccrity ; we will remain in your hands, till all the 
things which shall be promiſed you, be faithfully per- 
formed. Whar provokes you, ye Mandurians, cried 
he, is, that the Cretan troops have ſeized on the de- 
files of yqur mountains by ſurpriſc, and are thereby 
able to enter, as often as they pleaſe, into the ter- 
ritories to which you retired, in order to leave to 
them the flat country on the ſea- shore. Theſe de- 
files, which- the Cretans have fortified with high row-- 
ers that are full of ſoldiers, are therefore ; 46 true 
grounds of the war. Pray, tell me, is there any other.? 
Hereupon the chief of the Mandurians advanced, 
and ſpoke thus: What have we not done te avoid 
this war? The Gods are our witneſſes that we did 
not renounce peace, till peace was irrecoverably 
banished- from us by the reſtleſs ambition of the 
Cretans, and by their making it impoſſible for us 
to rely on their oaths. Infatuated nation! to reduce 
us againſt our will to the ſad _ of acting a 
leſperate part againſt them, and of ſeeking our 
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Gfery in their deſtruction 1 While they theſe 
defiles, we shall always think that they deſign to 
uſurp our territories, and to reduce us to flavery, 
Vere it true that they thought only to live-in peace 
with their neighbouis, they would be | contented 
with what we readily gave up to them, and not 
rſiſt in preſerving the keys of a country, on whoſe 
berty they had no amhitious deſigns. But you 
know them not, O wiſe ſeniors it is our great mis- 
fortune to know them. Forbear, O beloved of the 
Gods, to retard a juſt and neceſſary war, without 
| which Heſperia could never hope for a laſting peace. 
3 4 falſe and cruel nation, whom the angry 
gods ſent amongſt us to trouble our repoſe, and 
to chaſtiſe us for our crimes! But having punished 
us, ye Gods! you will revenge us: You will not 


to Us. | 
At theſe words the whole aſſembly was great 


agitated, and Mars and Belloya ſeemed to go from 


1 
rank to rank, re- kindling in their hearts the rage of 
war, which Mentor endeavoured to extinguish. He 
thus reſumed = diſcourſe. : | _ 
Had I nothing but promiſes to offer to you, you 
3 refuſe to — = them; bur 1 << 
undoubred and preſent ſecurity. If you are not 
. farisfied with having Telemachus and me for hof- 
| rages, you shall have twelve of the moſt eminent and 
valiant Cretans. But it is reaſonable that you alſe 
Should give hoſtages on your part; for Idomeneus, 
ho fincerely deſires „ defires it without feat 


or cowardice ; he deſires it, as you Yarns a ſay 


that you defire it, through wiſdom and moderation; 
but not through the leve of an effeminate life, or a 

want of reſolution at the * gags the d: with 
which war threatens manki He is ready to die 
or to conquer, but he rs to the moſt 
shining victory; he would be achamed to be afraid 
of being vanquished, but he is afraid to be unjuſt, 
and is not esbamed to rectify what he has * 


be lefs righteous with regard ro our enemies than 
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With ſword in hand he offers peace, and does not de- 
fire imperiouſſy to preſcribe condition of it; for 
he values not a forced peace. He wishes for a 
with which all parties may be ſatisſied, which may 
put an end to all jealouſies, allay all animoſities, and 
remove all diffidence. In. a word, Idomeneus enter- 
tains ſuch ſentiments as I am ſure you deſire he should. 
Nothing remains bu: to convince you of this, which 
vill be no difficult matter, if you will hear me with a 
calm and 9 mind. | E ** 
Hear then, ye valiant e, an „ ve 
vell- united ticks, hoes roles | * & part 
of Idomeneus. As it is nor juſt that he should have 
it in his power to enter into rhe dominions of his | 
neighbours, nor that they should have it in their A 
et to enter into his; he conſents that the defiles | 
which he has forrified with high towers, shall be 
rded by neutral troops. You, Neſtor, and you 
| hiloctetes, are Greeks by birth; but on this occaſion 
you have declared againſt Idomeneus : You cannot 
therefore be ſuſpected of being too favourable ro his 44 
intereſt, What animates you, is the common cauſe 14 
of the peace and liberty of Heſperia ; be then the 
uuſtees and guardians of theſe paſſes which are the 
cauſe of the var. It is not leſs your intereſt to hinder 
the ancient inhabitants of Heſperia from — 
Salentum, a new colony of Greeks, like thoſe which 
you have founded, than to hinder Idomeneus from ; | 
uſurping the territories of his neighbours. Hold the 1.4 
balance between them, and inſtcad of carrying fire. 
and ſword among a people whom you ought to love, 
reſerve to — the glory of being their ju 
and mediators. Tou me that you should 8 
think theſe conditions admirable, i you could be | 
aſſured that Tdomencus would fairhfully perform them: 
I am going to farisfy you as to that. | 
be a mutual 


3 8 * e mentioned vil 
tecurity, tilt | ae in your hands. 
* 15 r 
tun {cif and of Idamenom, is in your power, will 
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you not be ſatisfied? Whom afterwards can you miſ- 
truſt, except you miſtruſt yourſelves? You are afraid 
to confide in Idomeneus, and Idomeneus is fo far 
from deſigning ro deceive you, that he deſires to con- 
fide in you. Yes, to you will he intruſt the repoſe, 
the lives and liberties of himſelf and all his ſubjects. 
If it be true that you only wished for a good peace, 
lo! she offers herſelf to you, and leaves. you no pre- 
tence to draw back. Once again, imagine not that 
fear reduces Idomeneus ro make you theſe offers; it 
is wiſdom and juſtice which engage him to take this 
ſep, without being in any pain wherher you impure to 
weakneſs what he does our of a regard to virtue. At 
firſt he committed ſome errors, and he glorics in ac- 
knowledging rhem by theſe propoſals, wherein he 
prevents you. It is weakneſs, it is vanity, it is groſs 
ignorance of our own-intereſt, to hope to conceal 
our-faults, by endeavouring to maintain them with 
pride and haugbrineſs. o' owns his crrors to his 
enemy, and offers to make ſatisfaction for them, 
thereby Shows that he is become incapable of com- 
mitting them, and that his adverſary has every thing 


to apprehend from ſo wiſe and reſolute a conduct, 


unleſs he concludes a peace. Take caie leſt you in 
your turn give him cauſe ro lay the blame upon you. 
If you reject peace and juſtice which court yau now, 
x _ juſtice will be revenged. Idomeneus, who 
reaſon to fear that he should find rhe Gods in- 
cenſed againſt him, will now have them on his fide 
againſt you. Telemachus and I will fight in his 
juſt cauſe. I call all the Gods of heaven and hell to 
e witneſſes of the cquitable propoſals I make you. 

This ſaid, Mentor lifted up his arm te: show theſe 
numerous nations the olive branch, which he held 
in his hand as a ſign of peace. The chicfs, who 
viewed him near, were ſurpriſed and dazzled at the 
divine fire which ſparkled in his eyes. He appeared 
with a certain majeſty and auchoriry ſuperior to every 
thing that is ſeen in the greateſt of mortals. The en- 
chantment of his ſveet and powerful words —_— 
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their hearts; they were like thoſe ſpells, which in 
the profound ſilence of the night, ſuddenly arreſt the 
moon and the ſtars. in the midſt of Olympus, calm 
the enraged ſea, ſilence the winds and the waves, and 
ſuſpend the courſe of the moſt rapid rivers. 
Nentor was in the midſt of theſe furious nations, 
like Bacchus, when he was ſurrounded by tygers, 
which forgerring their ſierceneſs, and drawn by the 
force of his enchanting voice, came to lick his feet, 
and to fawn him. At firſt there was a profound 
filence through all the army. The commanders looked 
on one another, unable to withſtand this man, or to 
conceive who he was. All the troops were motion- 
leſs, and faſtened their eyes u him, not daring to 
ſpeak leſt he should have Cabin more to ſay, 
and they should prevent his being heard Though they 
could think of nothing to add to what he had ſaid, 
they wished that he ſpoken longer. All that he 
hal uttered was as it were engraved on every heart. 
As he ſpoke, he gained their love, he gained their 
belief; every one was eager and waiting as it were to 
catch the leaſt ſyllabe that iſſued from his mourh. 
At length, after a pretty long filence, there was 
heard a hollow noiſe that ſpread itſelf by degrees; 
it was no longer the confuſed clamour of people 
raging with indignation, but on the contrary a gentle 
friendly murmur. There vas already ſeen in every 
face I know not hat of ſerenity and mildneſs. The 
Mandurians, who were ſo much irritated, felt that 
their arms were dropping out of their hands. The 
fierce Phalantus and his Lacedzmonians were ſur- 
priſed to find their hearts ſo ſoftened. The reſt be- 
gan to long for the happy peace which had been diſ- 
played before them. Philoctetes, having a quicker 
ſenſe than other by the experience of his own mis- 
fortunes, could not ſuppreſs his tears. Neſtor, who 
was ſo much tranſported with Mentor's diſcourſe as 
not to be able ro ſpeak, renderly embraced him ; and 


e 
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ed gal, immediately cricd out, O wiſc old man, 
you diſarm us! peace! peace | 

_ + Neſtor preſently attempted to ſpeak ; but all the 
impatient ſoldiers fearing that he was going to ſtan 
ſome difficulty or other, cried out once again, Peace 
peace! Nor could they be filenced till all che chick 
of the army joined their cry of peace, peace. 

Neſtor ſeeing that he had not the liberty to make 
a ſpeech in form, contented himſelf with ſaying, You 
ſee, Mentor, the force of the words of a man of 
probity. When wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, they calm 
_all the paſſions. Our juſt reſcntments are changed 
into friendship and deſires of a laſting peace; we ac- 
cept of the peace you offer us. At the ſame time 
all the commanders held out their hands as a ſign of 
conſent. | 2 | 

Mentor run to the gate of Salentum to order it to 
be opened, and to let Idomeneus know that he might 
come out of the city withour any "Precautions. 
Neſtor in the mean time embraced Telemachus, ſay- 
ing, Amiable ſon of the wiſcſt of all the Greeks, may 
you be as wiſe and more happy than he. Have you 
diſcovered nothing of his fortunes? The remembrance 
of your father, whom you reſemble, has been a 
means of ſtifling our indignation. Phalantus, though 
obdurate and ſavage, though he never ſaw Ulyſſes, was 
moved by his misforruncs and by thoſe of his ſon. | 
They were preſſing Telemachus to relate his adven- 
tures, when Mentor returned with Idomeneus and a 
train of all the Cretan youth. . 

At the ſight of Idomencus, the allies felt that their 
reſentment was kindling again; but the words of Men- 
tor — 2 when it was juſt ready to 
break out. Why do we delay, ſaid he, to conclude 
this holy alliance, of which the Gods will be both 
witneſſes and defenders? May they avenge it, if evet 
any impious wretch should dare to violate it, and 
may all the terrible evils of war, inſtead of —_— 
the faithful and innocent people, fall on the perj 
and exccrable head of the ambitious man who ball 
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trample under foot the ſacred rights of this alliance! 
May he be deteſted by Gods and men! May he ne- 
ver enjoy the fruits of his perfidy! May the infernal 
Furies, in the moſt hideous forms, provoke his rage 
and — 4 May he drop down dead without hopes 
of ſepulture ! May his body become a prey to 

and vultures, and may he in hell, in the deep 

of Tartarus, be for ever more cruelly tortured than 
Tantalus, Ixion and the Danaids ! Or rather, _ 


pporr the heavens |! May all theſe nations revere it, 


this peace be as unshaken as the rocks of Atlas 
1 
an 


enjoy irs fruits from generation to generation! 
Ma the 3 of thoſe who ſwear to it be mentioned 


to the peace, on the conditions that had been agreed 
upon. Twelve hoſtages were given on fide. 
Telemachus inſiſts on being one of the number of 
thoſe given by Idomeneus ; but Mentor is not per- 
mitted to be one, becauſe the allies defire that he 
may remain with Idomeneus, in order to be anſwer- 
able for his conduct and for that of his counſellors, 
till the entire execution of the things which were 
promiſed. An hundred heifers as white as ſnow were 
ſacrificed between the city and the army, and as 
many bulls of the ſame colour, whoſe homs were. 


.gilr aud adorned with garlands. The neighbouring 


mountains with the frightful bcllowings of the 
victims, which fell beneath rhe ſacred kni The 
ſmoaking blood ſtreamed every where. Exquiſite 
wine was forth in abundance for rhe liba- 
tions. The Haruſpices conſulted rhe yer-panting | 


cntrails, and the prieſts burnt incenſe on the altar, 
dick cond, and perfumed the whole 


Mcan 


which formed a 
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Mean while the foldiers on both ſides, ceaſing to 
view each other with hoſtile eyes, began to diſcourſe 
together of their adventures; they already refreshed 
themſelves after their toils, and had a foretaſte of the 
ſweets of peace. Several who had been with Idome- 
neus at the ſiege of Troy, knowing thoſe of Neſtor 
again who bad fought in the lame war, tenderly em- 

N —— and mow — 17 wy had be- 
en them, ſince | deſt the 
city, which was the —.— all Aſia Tber ol 
already laid down on the graſs, were crowned with 
flowers, and drank the wine together which was 
A ya large veſſels from the city, to celebrate ſo 

ppy a day. 5 

Of a ſudden Mentor ſaid, O princes, O aſſem- 
bled captains, you shall henceforth be but one peo- 
ple under different names and different chiefs: So tbe 
righteous Gods, who love mankind whom = 
made, are pleaſed to be the bond of their perfe 
union. All the human kind is but one family, 
diſperſed over the face of the whole earth; all men 
are brothers, and ought to love each other as ſuch. 
Curſe on thoſe impious wrerches who ſeek a cruel 
glory in the blood of their brothers, which is their 
own blood! War indeed is ſometimes neceſſary; but 
it is the shame of the human race that it is una- 
voidable on ſome occaſions. Say not, princes, 
that it is defirable in order to * glory: 
true glory is not to be found beyond the limits of 
humanity. Who prefers his own glory to the feel- 
ings of humanity, is a monſter of pride, and not 
a man: he will not even obtain more than a falſe 
glory: for true glory is found only in moderation 
. and goodneſs, Men may flatter him to gratify bis 

foolish vanity ; but they will always fay of him 
in private, when they will ſpeak ſincerely, He meri- 
ted glory ſo much the leſs, as his paſſion for it was 
| unreaſonable. Mankind ought not to eſteem him, 
ſince he ſo little eſteemed mankind, and was prodi- 
gal of their blood through a brutal vanity. Hu 
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the prince who loves his people and is loved by 


them; who confides in his neighbours, and is con- 
fided in by them; who inſtead of making war againſt 
them, prevents their having wars with cach orher, 
and cauſes all foreign nations to envy the happineſs 
of his ſubjects in having him for their king! Be 
mindful therefore to aſſemble together from time to 
time, O you who govern the hy powerful cities of 
Heſperia ; let there be a general meeting every three 
years of all the kings here preſent to renew this 
alliance by a fresh oath, to confirm your plighted 
friendship, and to conſult about your common in- 
tereſts. While you continue united, you will enjoy, 
in this fine country, peace, glory and abundance : 
abroad you will always be invincible. i but 
diſcord, which came from hell to plague mankind, 
_ diſturb the felicity which the Gods are preparing 
r you. 


Neſtor replied, You ſee by the readineſs with 


which we make peace, how far we are from de- 
firing to make war through vain glory, or an unrea- 
ſonable luſt of aggrandizing ourſelves at the ex- 
pence of our neighbours. But what can we do 
when we border on a violent prince, who knows 
no law but his intereſt, and who loſes no opportue 
nity of invading the territories of other ſtates? 
Think not chat f ſpeak of Idomeneus; no, I no 

longer entertain ſuch a thought of him; it is Adraſtus 
king of the Daunians, from whom we have every 
thing to fear. He deſpiſes the Gods, and imagines 
that all men who are born into the world, are born 
only to promote his glory by their ſervitude. He will 
have no ſubjects, of whom he may be the king and 
the father; he will have ſlaves and adorers. He 
cauſes divine honours to be paid him. Hitherto blind 
fortune has favoured his ba 1 injuſt enterprizes. We 
made haſte to attack Salentum, to get rid of the 
weakeſt of our enemies, who had only begun to 
cſtablich himſelf on this coaſt, in order to turn our 


arms afrerwards againſt this more powerful foe, va 
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has already taken ſeveral cities from our allies. The 
Crotonians have loſt :wo battles againſt him. He 
makes uſe of all ſorts of means to gratify his ambi- 
tion: Force and fraud, all is equal to him, provid- 
ed he crushes his enemies. He has amaſſed 
- treaſures ; his troops are diſciplined and inured to 
war; his caprains are experienced; he is well ſerved ; 
he continually has his eyes himſelf on all who a&- 
under him; be punishes the leaſt faults ſeverely, 
and liberally recompenſes the ſervices which ate 
done him. His own valour ſupports and animates 
that of all his troops. He would be a moſt accom- 
plished prince, if juſtice and integrity were the rules 
of his conduct; but he fears neither the Gods nor 
the reproaches of his conſcience; he even reckons 
reputation as nothing; he looks upon it as a vain 
— Ghich reſtrains anly weak minds ; be 
deems nothing a real and ſolid good, but the poſ- 
ſeſſion of great riches, the being dreaded, ard the 
trampling all mankind under foot. His army will 
ſoon appear upon our territories; and if the union 
of ſo many nations does not put us in a condition to 
oppoſe him, all hopes of liberty will be taken from 
us. It is Idomeneus's intereſt as well as ours, to 
reſiſt his neighbour who can ſuffer nothing in his 
neighbourhood to be free. Were we vanquished, 
Salentum would be threatened with the ſame fate. 
Let us all therefore make haſte to prevent him. 
While Neſtor was ſpeaking thus, they advanced 
towards the city; for Idomeneus had invited all the 
** principal commanders to go and paſs the 
Te. : 
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End of the Eleventh- Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
Neftor, in the name of the allies, asks aſſiſtance of Idome- 


neus agaihſt the Daunians their enemies. Mentor, who 
is deſirous to regulate the polity of the city of Salentum, 
and to inurethe people to agriculture, orders matters ſo 
that they are ſatisfied with having Telemachus at the 
head of an hundred noble Cretans. After his departure 
Mentor takes an exact ſurvey of the city and the port, 
informs himſelf of every thing, and cauſes Idomeneus to 
mate neu/ regulations with regard to trade and govern- 
ment, to divide the people into ſeven claſſes, whoſe ran 
and birth he diſtinguishes by a diverſity of habits, and to 
ſuppreſs luxury and uſeleſs arts -in order to employ the 
artificers in agriculture, which he renders honourable, 


12 whole army of the allies had now erected 
1 their rents, and the plain was covered with 
rich pavilions of all ſorts of colours, in which the 
' weary Heſperians were waiting for ſleep. When the 
22 2 —_ w_ come. into the * V 
they ſeem ri t ſo many magnificent 

—__ been raifed in ſo short a time, and that the 
incumbrance of ſo conſiderable a war had not hin- 
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dered this infant city from riſing and being embel- 


lished all at once. | | 

They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Ido. 
meneus, who had founded ſo fine a kingdom; and 
every one conluded that peace being made with him, 
the allies would be very powerful, if he would enter 
into their league againſt the Daunians. This was 
N to Idomeneus; he could not reject ſo rea- 
onable a propoſition, and promiſed a · ſupply of 
troops. But as Mentor was not ignorant of any thing 
. which is neceſſary ro make a ſtate flourish, he knew 
that the forces of Idomeneus could not be ſo conſi- 
derable as they ſeemed to be; he took him aſide, and 
addreſt him thus: - 

You ſee that our cares have not been uſeleſs to 
you. Salentum is preſerved from the evils which 
threatened her: it will be your own fault if yon do 
not raiſe her glory to the heavens, and equal the viſ- 
dom of your grandfather Minos in the gpvernment 
of your people. I continue to ſpeak to you freely, 
ſuppoſing that you deſire it, and that you abhor all 


flattery. While the kings were extolling your mag- 
— * I was chinking within m ag? 5 che rash- 
neſs of your conduct. At the word rashneſs, Idome- 
neuss countenance changed, his eyes were diſor- 
dered, he reddened, and could hardly help interrupt- 
ing Mentor, to expreſs his reſentment. Mentor ſaid 
to higg with a modeſt and reſpectful, but free and 
undaunted voice, I plainly ſee that the word rash- 
neſs offends you : it would have been wrong in any 
body but me to have uſed it; for kings ought to be 
treated with reſpet, and their delicacy tenderly 
handled even when we reprove them. Truth of 
irſelf shocks them enough without the addition of 
barsch terms; but I imagined that you could bear 
me to {pcak to you without any ſoftenings, in order 
to show you your error. My deſign was to ac- 
cuſtom you to hear things called by their name, and 
ro perceive that when others give you advice about 
your conduct, they never dare to ſpeak all that the 
chink. It is ry, if you would not be deceived, , 
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things, which are not to your advantage. For my 
part, I will ſoften my words according to your ne- 
ceſſiries 3 but it is uſeful to you, that a man of no 
intereſt or eonſequence should ſpeak a tough lan 
to you in private. Nobody elſe will eyor preſume to 
do it: you will ſec the truth but by halves, and under 
At theſe words Idomeneus , who had alrcady re- 
covered his temper, ſeemed ashamed of his delicacy. 
You ſee, ſaid he to Mentor, the effects of an habit of 
being flattered. To you I-owe the ſafety of my new 
kingdom, and there is no truth which I shall not 
think myſelf happy in hearing from your mouth: bur 
pity a prince who has been poiſoned by flattery, and 
* not been able, even in his misfortunes, to find 
men generous to tell him the truth: No, I 
have never met with one who loved me enough to diſ- 
pleaſe me, hy telling me the whole truth. 
As he = theſe words, the tears came into his 
es, and he tenderly embraced Mentor: Upon which 
= wiſe old man ſaid, It is with pain that I force my- 
ſelf to ſay ſome harsh things to you; but can I betray 
you by hiding che truth from you? Put yourſelf in my 
place. If you have hitherto been deceived, it vas 
— you were willing to be ſo; it was becauſe yon 
were afraid of counſellors who were too ſincere. Have 
you ſought for men who were the moſt difinteſted 
and the moſt likely to contradict you? Have you been 
careful ro chooſe ſuch as were the leaſt aſſiduous to 
5 you, the leaſt ſelſish in their conduct, and the 
qualified to cenſure your unreaſonable paſſions 
and opinions? When you have met with flatterers, 
have you banished them from your preſence? Vere 
you miſtruſtful of them? did you repoſe no con- 
dence in them? No, no, you have not done hat 
do who love truth, and deſerve to know it. Let 
us {ee if you will now have the courage to be humbled 
by the truth which condemns you. 31 | 
I was ſaying then, that what draws ſo much ap- 
Plauſc upon you, deſerves ms cenſured, ang + 
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had fo many enemies abroad, who threatened your 
not yet well eſtablished kingdom, you attended to 
nothing in your new city but the erecting of magni- 
ficent buildings. It was that, as you yourſelf have 
owned to me, which coſt you ſo many reſtleſs nights, 
You have exhauſtcd your riches; you have not turned 
your thoughts to the increaſe of ＋ people, nor to 
the cultivation of the fertile lands of this coaſt. Are 
not theſe two things, a multitude of good ſubjects, 
and abs lands to maintain them, to be 
looked upon as the two eſſential baſes of your power? 
A long peace was neceſlary at firſt, ro favour the 
multiplication of your people. You should have 
plied your thoughts only to agriculrure and to 
. enacting of the wiſeſt laws. Vain ambition has pushed 
you to the very brink of the precipice. By endea- 
vouring to appear great, you have well nigh ruined 
your true greatneſs. Make haſte to retrieve theſe 
Errors ; pur a ſtop to all your magnificent buildings? 
renounce this pomp, which would ruin your new 
City ; let your people breathe in peace, and bend all 
your thoughts to make them abound, in order to fa- 
Cilitate marriages. Know that you are not a king but 
in proportion to the ſubjects which you have to go. 
vern; and that your power is to be meaſured not by 
the extent of the territories you poſſeſs, bur by the 
number of men who inhabit them, and are zcalous 
of obeying you. Poſſeſs a fertile though ſmall tract of 
land; ſtock it with multitude of laborious and well- 
diſciplined inhabitants, and behave ſo as to win their 
affection; and you are more ee more happy 
and more glorious, than all the conquerors who r- 
vage ſo many kingdoms. | 7 

What 11 do then vith regard to theſe kings, 
teplied Idomeneus; Shall 1 confeſs my weakneſs to 
them? It is true that I have neglected agriculture, 
and even trade, which is ſo eaſy to me on this coaſt; 
I have thought only of erecting a magnificent city. 
Muſt 1 therefore my dear Mentor, diſgrace myſelf in 
an aſſembly of ſo many princes, and diſcover my im- 
prudence 2 If I muſt, I will; I will do ic without heſ- 
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ration, whatever pain it may coſt me; for you have 
taught me that a true king, who is born for his peo+ 
le, and owes himſelf entirely to them, ought to pre- 
ker the welfare of his kingdom to his own reputation. 
This ſentiment is worthy of the father of his peo- 
ple, replied Mentor; it is by this goodneſs, and not 
the vain magnificence of your city, that I perceive 
in you the ſoul of a true king. But your honour muſt 
be ſaved even for the intereſt of your kingdom. Leave 
this matter to me; I will go and inform theſe ki 
that you are engaged to eſtablisk Ulyſſes, if he 
ſtill living, or at leaſt his ſon, in the regal ſway of 
Ithaca, and that you arc reſolved to expel from it by 
force all Penclope's ſuitors. They will eaſily conceive 
that this war will require a great number of troo 
and will therefore conſent ro your furnishing them 
only with a (mall ſupply at firſt againſt the Daunians. , 
At theſe words Idomeneus looked like a man caſed 
of an heavy burden. You, my dear friend, ſaid he 
to Mentor, ſave my honour and the reputation of this 
riſing city, by concealing my weakneſs from all my 
neighbours ; but what probability would there be in 
ſaying, that I will ſend troops to Ithaca to eſtablish 
Uh there, or at leaſt his ſon Telemachus; fince 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged to go to the var 
againſt the Daunians ? Be not uneaſy, replied Men- 
tor; I will ſay nothing but the truth. The ships 
which you will ſend to eſtablish your trade, shall gs 
to the coaſt of Epirus, and do two things at once ; 
they shall invite back to your coaſt the foreign mer- 
chants whom too high duties keep 5 
and endeavour to learn news of Ulyſſes. If he be 
ſtill living, he cannot be far from the ſeas which di- 
vide Greece from Italy, and it is confidently reported 
that he has been ſeen a the Phoracians. And 
though there were no hopes of ſeeing him again, your 
veſſels will do a ſignal piece of ſervice to his Ton, by 
[preading in Ithaca and all rhe ncighbouring coun- 
tries the terror of the name of the young Telema- 
chus, who is thought to be dead as well as his father. 
Pencelope's wooers will be ſurpriſed to heat that he is 
KS - ready 
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ready to return with the ſuccours of a ul ally; 
the Ithacans will not dare to shake off the yoke; be- 
nelope will be comforted, and perſevere in refuſing to 
_ _ =—s _ e Thus will you ſerve 
Telemachus, while upplies your among the 
confederates of this coaſt Meat avant Daunians. 
Hereupon Idomeneus cried out, Happy the prince 
who is ſupported by wiſe counfels ! A prudent and 
faithful friend is of more worth to a king than victo- 
ious armies ! Bur doubly happy the king who is 
ſenſible of his ey and knows how to make 
His advantage of it by a right uſe of wiſe counſels! 
For it often happens that he removes from his con- 
fidence men of wiſdom and integrity who awe him 
by their virtue, in order to liſten to flatterers whoſe 
creachery he docs not apprehend. I myſelf have 
fallen into this error, and I will tell you all the evils 
which were brought upon me by a falſe friend who 
flattered my 1 in hopes that I in my tum 


would flatter his. 


Mentor eaſily convinced the confederate ki 
that Idomeneus * to charge himſelf with Te 
machus's affairs, whilſt he went with them. They 
were ſatisfied with having _ ſon of Ulyſſes 
in their army, with an hundred Cretan youths, who 
were ordered by Idomeneus to accompany him, and 


vere the flower of the young nobility whom the king 


had brought from Crete. Mentor had adviſcd him 
to ſend them to this war. It is neceſſary, ſaid he, to 
take care in times of peace to multiply the people; 
but leſt a whole nation mouth grow effeminate uy 
ignorant of milit: affairs, the young nobility m 

be ſent to 5 They will luke to Greg up 
in the whole nation an emulation of glory, a love of 
arms, 2 contempt of fatigues and of itſelf, and 
a knowledge of the art of war. 

The confederarc kings departed from Salentum 
well ſatigfied with Idomeneus, charmed with the 
wiſdom of Mentor, and overjoyed at taking Tele- 
machus with them. Bur Telemachus could not 
moderate his griet when be was to part from his 
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friend. Whilſt the allies were taking their leave, and 


ſwearing to Idomeneus that they would maintain an 
eternal league with him; Mentor held Telemachus 
faſt in his arms, and felt himſelf bedewed with his 
tears. I feel no joy, ſaid Telemachus, in going to 
acquire glory; I am ſcuſible of nothing bur the grief 
of our parting. Methinks I fee that fatal time again, 
when the k 1 * ſnatched me out of your arms, 
and ſent me far from you, without leaving me any 
hopes of ſeeing you again. - 

Mentor made a kind reply to theſe words, in order 
to comfort him. This, ſaid he, is a very different 
ſeparation 3 it is voluntary, it will be short; you are 
oing in purſuit of victory. You muſt love me, my 
fon, with a leſs tender and more manly affection. 
Accuſtom yourſelf ro my abſence ; you will not always 
have me with you. It muſt be wiſdom and virtue, 
rather than Mentor's preſence, which ſuggeſt to you 
what you ought to do. | 

As She ſpoke theſe words, the Goddeſs, concealed 
under the = of Mentor, covered Telemachus with 
her Ægis, and infuſed into him a ſpirit of wiſdom 
and foreſight, intrepid valour and gentle moderation, 
which are ſo ſcldom found together. Go, ſaid Men- 
tor, into the midſt of the greateſt dangers, as often 
as your going into them will be uſeful. A prince diſ- 
honours himſelf more 1 dangers in battles, 
than by never going ro the war. The courage of him 
who commands others, muſt not be doubtful. If 
the preſervation of a chief or king be neceſſary 
to a people, it is ſtill more neceſſary to them that 
his reputation, as to valour, be unqueſtionable. 
Remember that he who commands, ought to be 
a pattern to all others; his example ought to ani- 
mate the whole army. Fear not, therefore, O 
Telemachus, any kind of danger, but perish in 
battle rather than raiſe a doubt of your courage. 
Flatterers, who will be the moſt eager to hi 
you from expoſing yourſelf to danger when it is 
neceſſary, will be the firſt to accuſe of cows. 
atdice in private, if they find you eaſily with-beld 
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on theſe occaſions : but then do not go in queſt 
of needleſs dangers. Valour cannot be a virtue, 
unleſs it be rome by prudence ; it is other. 
viſe a ſenſeleſs contempt 4 life, and a brutal ar- 
dor; rash valour is never ſafe. Who is not maſter 
of himſelf in dangers, is rather fiery than brave; 
he muſt be beſide himſelf in order to be raiſed 
above fear, becauſe he cannot get the better of 
it by the natural temper of his In this con- 
dition, if he does not run away, he is at leaſt 
confounded; he loſes that freedom of mind which 
| is neceſſary to give proper orders, to improve op- 
i portunities, to rout the enemy, and to ſerve his 
1 country. If he has all the heat of a ſoldier, he 
y has not the diſcretion of a commander: nay, he 
N has not the real courage of a common ſoldier ; for 
| the ſoldier is to preſerve in battle that preſence of 
1 mind and temper which are neceſſary to obey. Who 
rashly expoſes himſolf, diſturbs the order and diſci- 
pline of the troops, ſets an example of temerity, and 
often expoſes the whole army to great diſaſters. They 
who a vain ambition to the ſafety of the com- 
men cauſe, deſerve to be punished, and not to be 
rewarded. - | 
Take heed therefore, my dear ſon, of purſuing 
glory with roo much eagerneſs. The true way to 
Bod it is calmly to wait for a favourable opportu- 
nity : virtue attracts ſo much the more reverence, 
as she appears the more plain, the more modeſt, the 
more averſe to all oſtentation. As the neceſſity of ex- 
, poſing, ourſelves to danger increaſes, we need 
ſupplics of forecaſt and courage, which continually 
become greater. For what remains, remember that 
you 3 draw upon yourſelf the envy of any 
man. On your part, be not jealous of the ſucceſs of 
otheis; praiſe them for all that merits praiſe, but 
praiſe them judiciouſly ; and relate the n with plea- 
ſure, conccal the ill, and do not . t = 4 7 with- 
out pain, Be not peremptory re the com- 
od way wha have the experience which you T0 
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hear them with deference, ask their advice, deſire the 

moſt able of them to inſtruct you, and be not 
ashamed to attribute all your beſt actions to their in- 
ſtructions. Never liſten to diſcourſes which may be 
deſigned to excite your ditfidence or jealouſy of the 
other commanders. Converſe. with them with con- 
fdence and frankneſs. If you think they have been 
wanting iu reſpect to you, unboſom yourlelf to them, 
and lay all your reaſons before them. If they are ca- 
pable of perceiving the generoſity of ſuch a conduct. 
you will charm and draw from them every thing which 
you have any grounds to expect: if, on the contrary, 
they are not reaſonable enough to come into your 


opinion, your own experience will reach you what 


imuries may be expected from them; you will take 
your meaſures ſo as not to be again expoſed to the 
danger of having any more diſputes with them as long, 
as the war laſts, and will have nothing to reproac 
yourſelf withal. But above all, take care not to im- 
part to certain flatterers, who are ſowers of diſſention, 
the grounds of the uneaſineſs which you may think 
you have againſt the chiefs of the army you are in. 
Iwill ſtay here, continued Mentor, to aſſiſt Idome- 
neus in the neceſſity he is under of toiling for the wel- 
fare of his people, and to cauſe him to pur the finish- 
ing ſtroke to his reparation of the errors, which ill 
counſcls and flatterers have induced him to commit in 
this eſtablisùment of his new kingdom. 

Hereupon Telemachus could not forbear diſcover- 
ing to Mentor ſome furpriſe and even ſome contempt 
of Idomeneus's conduct; but Mentor rebuked him 
for it in a ſevere tone. Are you ſurpriſed, ſaid he, that 
the worthicſt men are but men, and betray ſome re- 
mains of the weakneſſes of humaniry among the in- 
numerable ſnares and difficulties which are 1nſepara- 
ble from royalty? Idomeneus indeed has been bred 
up in notions of pomp and haughtineſs; but what 
philoſopher could have defended himſelf againſt flar- 
2 had he been in his place? It is true that he 
ſuffered himſelf to be too much biaſſed by thoſe in 
whom he confided ; but rhe wiſeſt princes are often 
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quainred than private men with 
Bim; they are always masked in his preſence, and 


viſe he may be, is ſtill a man; his genius has bounds, 
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deceived, whateyer precautions they take to prevent 
x. A king cannot do without miniſters to lighten 
his burden and to confide in, fince he cannot do all 
things himſelf. Beſides, a king is much leſs ac- 

oſe who are about 


practice all kind of artifices to deceive him. Alas! my 
dear Telemachus, you will experience rhis but too 
much! We find in mankind neither the virtue nor 
ralents which we look for in them. In vain do we 
ſtudy and ſound them, for we are daily miſtaken in 
them. Nay, we can never make the beſt of men, ſuch 
as we want to make them for the public good. They 
have their prejudices, their inconſiſtencies, cheir jea- 
louſies; they are rarely to be perſuaded or corrected. 
The more people a prince has to govern, the more 
miniſters he will want, in order to do by them what 
he cannot do himſelf; and rhe more men he is obli- 
d to truſt with au: hority, the more Hable he is to 


be deceived in the choice of them. The man who 


to · day unmercifully cenſures kings, would to- mor- 
row govern worſe than they, and commit the ſame 
faults, with others infinitely greater, were he entruſt- 


ed with the ſame power. A private condition, when 


it is attended with a little wit and a fluency of 
ſpeech, hides all natural defects, brightens dazzling 
ralents, and makes a man ſeem worthy of all the 

ſts ro which he is not advanced; but authority 
— all qualifications to a ſevere teſt, and diſco 
vers great imperfections. Greatneſs is like certain 


glaſſes which magnify all objects; all defects ſeem 


ro grow bigger in thoſe elevated ſtations, where the 
minuteſt rhings have important conſequences, and 
the lighteſt over-fights violent effects. The whole 
world is hourly employed in obſerving a ſingle man, 
and in judging him with the urmoſt rigor. They who 
judge him, have no experience of his condition ; 


they are not ſenſible of the difficulties of it, and re- 


quire him to be ſo perfect, that they will not permit 
him to be a man. And yet a king, however good and 


aud 


— 
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and his virtue alſo ; he has humours, paſſions, habits, 
of which he is not the abſolute maſter. He is beſer 
with artful and intereſted perſons ; he finds not the 
aſſiſtance he ſeeks for, and falls daily into miſtakes, 
ſomctimes through his own paſſions, and ſometimes 
through thoſe of his miniſters. Hardly has he repaired 
one fault, bur he relapſes into another. Such is the 
condition of rhe wiſeſt and moſt virtuous princes. 
The longeſt and beſt reigns are too short and im- 
rfect to rectify in the end the miſtakes which 
— been inadvertently committed in their begin- 
nings. All theſe miſeries are inherent in a crown. 
human weakneſs ſinks under ſo heavy a. burden; ve 
| Should pity and excuſe kings. How are they to. be 
piticd in _— ſo many men to govern, whole wants: 
are infinite, - who give ſo much trouble to thoſe 
who endeavour to govern them. well. To ſpeak 
freely, men are. very much to be pitied in that they 
are to be governed by a king who is but a man like 
them; for it would require Gods to reform men. 
But kings. are not. leſs to be pitied, ſince being but 
men, that is weak and imperfect, they are to govern 
this innumerable multitude. of corrupt and. deceirfub 
men. 
. Telemachus replied with ſome warmth, Idome-- 
neus by his own fault loſt the kingdom of his anceſ- 
' wrs in Crete, and but for your counſels he would 
have loſt a ſecund at Salentum.. I own; anſwered: 
Mentor, that he has been guilty, of great faults ; but 
look in Greece, and in all the other beſt governed 
countries, for a prince who has not committed in- 
excuſable ones. The greateſt men have in theit- 
temper, and in the turn of their mind, certain de- 
fects which give them a. wrong; bias, and the moſt 
praiſe-whorry are they who have the courage to ac- | 
knowledge and correct their errors. Do you think 5 
that Ulyſſes, the t Ulyſſes, your father, who is. 
the pattern of all the kings of Greece, has not like- 
dt bs wes and — $2 _ not — 4. 
condu um by ſtep, how. often would he: 
have ſunk ang | | ifficultics, 
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 forrune-made him her ſport? How often has Minerva 
reſtrained him or ſet him right, that she might con- 
tinually lead him to glory by the path of virtue? Do 


his glory in Ithaca, to find him without imperfec- 
tions; you will undoubtedly ſee ſome in him. Greece, 
Aſia, and the iſlands of every ſea, bave admired him 
notwithſtanding theſe failings ; a thouſand admirable 
| qualities cauſe them to be forgotten. You will be 
very happy in having an opporrunity to admire him 
Alſo, an 5 ſtudy him as a pattern. 

Accuſtom yourſelf, Telemachus, not to expect 
from the greateſt men more than humanity is able 
to perform. Inexperienced youth gives a looſe to pre- 


examples which it ought to follow, and brings it into 
an incurable ſtate of indocility. You ought not only 
to love, reſpect, and imitate your father, rhough he 
be not perfect, but you ought allo to have an high 
eſteem for Idomeneus. Notwithſtanding all that ! 
have blamed in him, he is naturally ſincere; upright, 
equitable, liberal, beneficent ; his valour is perfect; 
he deteſts fraud when he perceives it, and follows 
the real diſpoſition of his heart. All his extemak 
qualifications are great and adequate to his tation, 
His ingenuity in owning his miſtakes, his uu na- 
ture, his patience in ſuffering me to ſay the harsheſt 
things to him, his reſolution to do himſelf the vio- 
lence of a public reparation of his errors, and thereby 
to place himſelf above the cenſures of men, diſcover 
a truly great ſoul. Good luck, or the advice of others, 
may preſerve a man of a very mean capacity from 
fome particular faults; but an extraordinary virtue 
only can engage a king, ſo long ſeduced by flattery, 
te rectify his errors: it is much more glorious thus 
to riſe again than never to have fallen. Idomeneus 
has committed the faults which almoſt all princes 
commit, but no prince does what he has done to 
correct himſelf. For my part I could not forbcar 
admiring him, at the ſame time that he permitted 


not even expect, when you ſee him reigning in all 


fumpruous cenſures, which give it a diſguſt of all the 


me to contradict him. Do you — 
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: / ; 
dear Telemachus; it is leſs for his reputation than 
your benefit, that I give you this advice. i 

By this diſcourſe Mentor made Telemachũs ſen- 
ſible, what danger there is of being unjuſt, when we 
ſuffer ourſelves to paſs ſevere cenſures on others, eſ- 
pecially on thoſe who are charged with the cares and 
intricacies of government. He afterwards ſaid to him, 
Ir is time for you to depart ; farewell. I will wait 
for you here, my dear Telemachus ! Remember that 
they who fear the Gods, have nothing to fear from 
men. You will be in the greateſt dangers, bur 
know that Minerva will never Forlake you. 

At theſe words Telemachus thought that he felt 
the preſence of the Goddeſs, and he would certainly 
have known that it was Minerva who was 23 | 
in order to fill him with confidence, if the Goddeſs - 
had not recalled the idea of Mentor by ſaying ; For- 
get not, my ſon, all the pains which I have taken in 

ur infancy, to make you as wiſe and valiant as your 
Eher Do nothin which is unworthy of his great 
example, and the virtuous maxims which I have en- 
deavoured to inſtil into you. | 

The ſun was riſing, and gilt the tops of the moun- 
tains, when the kings went out of Salentum and re- 
joined their troops, which had encamped about the 
city, and now began to march under their comman- 
ders. On all ſides were ſcen the heads of briſtling- 
pikes ; the flashing of the shields dazzled the eye, and 
2 cloud of duſt aſcended to the heavens. Idomeneus 
and Menter- conducted the confederate princes from 
the city to the plain.. Ar length they parred , having; 
interchanged the marks of a true ftiendship; and the: 
allies no longer doubted that the peace would be 
laſting, — ws knew the good diſpoſition of Ido- 
meneus's heart, which had been repreſented to them 
very different from what it was, becauſe a judgment. 
had been formed of him not from his natural 'temper,, 
but from rhe flattering and unjuſt ceunſcls te. which 
ke had given himſelf up. | | 
After the atmy was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor: 
into every quartet of the city. 2 us ſec, (aid Men 
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miſc 


tor, how many men you have both in the city and in 
the country; let us number them, and examine how 
; wy husbandmen you have amongſt them. Let us 
ſce how much corn,. wine, oil, and otheruſefubthin 

your lands produce in the leſs fruirful years. By this 
means we shall know whether the country furnishes 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt all its inhabitants, and whether 
it yields a ſurplus beſides to carry on a profitable trade 
with ＋ 2 nations. Eet us enquire likewiſe into the 
number of your ships and ſeamen; it is by them that 
an eſtimate muſt be made of your power. He viſited 
che port, went on board every particular ship, and in- 


formed himſelf to what country every veſſel traded; 
what merchandiſe it carried out, what it took in re- 


turn, and what was the expence of its voyage; what 
were the loans of merchants to each other; what 
companies they formed amongſt themſelves, to know 
if they were equitable and faithfully managed; and 
laſtly what were the hazards of shipwreck and other 
Keen of trade, in order to prevent the ruin of 
merchants, who through a greedineſs of gain often 
undertake things which are above their abilities. 

He appointed ſevere punishments for all bankrupt- 
cies, becauſe thoſe wich are not fraudulent are al- 
moſt always cauſed by rash undertakings. At the 
ſame time he laid down rules to- make it eaſy to pre- 
vent them. He appointed magiſtrates to whom the 
merchants gave an account of their effects, profits, 
expences and cnterpriſcs. They were never-permitred | 
to risk the goods of others, nor could they risk more 
than a moĩety even of their own. Again, what they 
could not undertake ſingly, they undertook in com- 
panies; and the laws of theſe companies were invio- 

le, by the ſevere punishment appointed for thoſe 
who should not obſerve them. Moreover, trade 
was entirely free, and ſo far from being cramped by 
taxes, that rewards were promiſed to all merchants 
who could draw the commerce of any new nation to 
Salentum, - 

People thereſpre quickly flocking hirher from all 
yaees, ic: ade: of d recomblod * 
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and ebbing of the ſea, and riches poured into it, as 
the waves roll one upen another. — here 
was imported and exported free of all duties. All that 
came in was uſeful; all that went out, left behind it 
other riches in its room. Strict juſtice preſided in the 
port in the midſt of ſo many nations. Frankneſs, in- 
tegrity, candour, from the top of theſc lofty towers 
ſeemed to invite bither the merchants of the remoteſt 
countries. Every one of theſe merchants, whether he 
came from the eaſtern shore, where tlie ſun daily 
ſprings from the boſom of the deep, or from the 
vaſt ocean, where, tired with his courſe-, he extin- 
guishes his flames, lived in the ſame peace and 
lafety at Salentum as in his own country. 

As for the inſide of the city, Mentor viſited all 
the magazines, all rhe tradeſmens shops, and all: 
public places. He prohibited all foreign commodities 
which might introduce pomp and luxury. He regu- 
lated: the apparel; food, ar Avuny dimenſions and or» 
naments * the houſes for all. the different conditions 
He baniched all ornaments of gold and ſilver, and 
ſaid to Idomeneus; I know but one way to make 
your ſubjects frugal in their expences, which is to- 
ſet them an example of it es It is neceſſary 
for you to have a certain majeſty in your appearance; 
but your authority will. be ſufficiently denoted by 
your guards, and rhe attendance of your principal 
officers. Be ſatisſied therefore with a purple robe of 
fuperfine wool; let the officers of ſtare next to you be 
clad in the ſame wool, and all the difference conſiſt 
in the colour, and a ſmall embroidery of gold on the 

border of your on robe. Different colours will ſerve 
do diſtinguish the different conditions, without your 
having any need of gold, filver or precious ſtones, 
Regulate the conditions by their birth. Place in the 
firſt rank thoſe of the moſt ancient and noble deſcent. 
Such as have the merit and authority of places will: 
be well ſatisſied to come next to theſe ancient and 
illuſtrious families, who have ſo long been in the pof- 
fſſien of the firſt honours. Men who are not ſo.nobly 
horn, will radily give place to them, provided you a- 
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cuſtom them not to forget their former conditions in a 
too high and a. too ſudden elevation, and praiſe the 
moderation of thoſe who are humble and modeſt in 
proſperity. The diſtinction which excites the leaſt 
envy, is that which proceeds from a long ſeries of 
| anceſtors. | wn 
| As for virtue, it will be. ſufficiently excited, and 
| men will be eager enough to ſerve the ſtate, provided 
| you beſtow crowns and ſtatues on illuſtrious actions, 
| 
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and make them the ſource of nobility to the children 
of thoſe who perform them. 
Perſons of the firſt rank after you may be clad in 
1 | white, with a gold fringe at the bottom of their gar 
ll | . x gar 
| ; ments. They may. wear a gold ring on their finger, 
1 and a gold medal with your effigy on their neck. 
1 Thoſe of the ſecond rank may be clad in blue, and 
have a filver fringe and tac ring, but no medal. The 
third in green, without the ring and fringe, but with 
the medal. The fourth in yellow. The fifth in a pale 
red or roſe-colour. The ſixth in a changeable white 
and red. The ſeventh, which will conſiſt of the loweſt 
of rhe people, in a mixture of white and yellow. 
Let theſe be the habits of the ſeven different de- 
es of freemen ; the ſlaves may be cloathed in a 
ark grey. Thus witbour any. expence will every one 
be diſtinguished according to his rank, and arts 
which only ſcrve to chens Ara and vanity, will be 
banished from Salentum. All the artiſts who may be 
employed in theſe pernicious arts, will be uſeful in 
the neceſſary arts which are few in number, or in 
trade, or agriculture. No change muſt ever be ſuffered: 
either in the ſort of the cloth or fashion of the cloaths; 
for it is unworthy of men, deſtined” ro a ſerious and 
noble life, to amuſe themſelves with contriving affec- 
ted attire, or to ſuffer their wives, in whom theſe 
amuſements would be leſs ſcandalous, ever to be 
. guilty of this extravagance. | 
Mentor, like a skilful gardener, who Tops off the 
uſeleſs branches of fruit-trees, did thus endeavour to 
fupprcſs pomp and vanity which corrupted their man- 
ners; he ht every thi —— 
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ſimplicity. He likewiſe regulated the food of the 
Lb What a shame, ſaid he, that men 
of the higheſt rank should make their greatneſs conſiſt 
in ragours , whereby they enervate their minds, and 
continually ruin the health of their bodies! They 
ought to make their happineſs confift in their tem- 
rance,. in their power io do good to others, and in 
the reputation which their good actions will procure- 
them. Temperance renders the plaineſt food very 
agrecable; it is that which beſtows the moſt vigorous. 
health, and the pureſt and moſt laſting pleaſures. 
Your repaſts therefore muſt be confined to the beſt 
meats, but dreſt without any ſauces : the art of irri- 
tating mens appetites beyond their real wants, is an 
art of poiſoning them. | 
Idomencus was very ſenſible that be had been 
wrong in ſuffering the inhabitants of his new city to 
ſofren and corrupt their manners, by violating all the 
laws of Minos concerning ſobriety. : But the wiſe 
Mentor let him know that * laus themſelves though 
they were revived, would be uſeleſs, if the example 
of the king did not give them a ſanction which they 
could not derive from any thing elſe. W hereupon 
Idomeneus regulated his table; a _ nothing to 
it bur excellent bread, à little wine of the ae, of 
the country, which is ſtrong and pleaſant; and ſuch. 
plain food as he uſed to eat with the other Greeks at 
the ſiege of Troy. Nobody preſumed to complain 
of a law which the king impoſcd upon himſelf; and 
fo every one retrenched the ſuperfluities and delicacies 
3 which they began to plunge themſelves at their re- 
8. 
. Mentor afterwards ſuppreſſed ſoft and effeminate 
muſic which corrupted all the youth. Nor did he with 
leſs ſeverity: condemn the Bacchanalian muſic , hic 
is little leſs inebriating than wine, and is productive 
of riots, debauchery, and lewdneſs. He confined all- 
muſic to the feſtivals in the temples, there to cele- 
brate the praiſcs of rhe Gods, and of heroes who had 
left examples of the moſt extraordinary virtues. Nor 
Gd he but for the temples allow of the grand orna- 
| | Faents. 
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ments of architecture, ſuch as columns, pediments, 
rticoes. He drew plain and beautiful plans for 
building an houſe, that was pleaſant and com- 
modious for a numerous family, en a ſmall ſpot of 
ground; always taking care that the ſituation of it 
vas healthful, that the apartments were independent 
en each other, that its cxconomy and neatneſs might 
be eaſily preſerved) and that it might be repaired at a 
fmall expencc.. He ordered that every houſe which was 
ar all conſiderable, should have an hall and a little 
| wy „with ſmall rooms for all perſons that were 
ee; but he prohibited under ſevere penalties ſuper - 
fluous and magnificent apartments. Theſe different 
models of houſes , according to the 7 7 of each 
family, ſerved to embellish one part of the city at a 
fmall expence, and to make it regular; whereas the 
other, already finished according to the caprice and 
vanity of private perſons, was ildol ed, notwithſtand- 
ing irs magnificence, in a leſs agreeable and leſs come 
modious manner. This new city, was built in a v 
Short time; becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece 
furnished good architects, and a very great number of 
maſons were ſent for from Epirus, and ſeveral other 
countries , on condition that after they had finished 
their works, they should ſettle about Salentum, should 
take lands to clear there, and help to- people the country. 
Painting and ſculpture appeared to Mentor to be 
arts which it was not right to lay aſide; but he ordered 
that very few should be permitted to apply. them» 
 felves to theſe arts at Salentum. He founded a ſchool, 
wherein preſided maſters of an exquiſite taſte who ex- 
amined the young ſtudents. There muſt, ſaid he, be 
nothing low or lifeleſs in arts which are not abſolutely. 
neceſſary, and of conſequence none _ to be ad- 
mitted to ſtudy them but youths who have a promiſ- 
ing genius, and who bid fair to arrive at perfection. 
Others who are born for leſs noble arts, may be uſe- 
fully employed in the ordinary ſervices of the repub- 
Kc. Sculptors and painters should never be made uſe 
ef but to preſerve the memory of great men and 


Sons; and it is in public edifices and places by 
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nal, that the repreſentations ought to be preſerved of 
what perſons of extraordinary virtue have performed 
for the ſervice of their country. However Mentors 
moderation and frugality did not hinder him from au- 
_ all rhoſe |. ſtructures which are deſtined 
for horſe and chariot-races, wreſtling, combars of the 
cæſtus, and all other exerciſes which improve the body, 
and render it more active and vigorous. 

He ſuppreſt a prodigious number of tradeſmen ho 
fold wrought ſtuffs of remote countries, embroidenes 
of an exceſſive price, gold and filver vaſes emboſſed 
with figures of Gods, men and animals; and liquors: 
and perfumes. He ordered alſo that the furniture of 
every houſe should be plain, and made ſo as to laſt a 
long while. Se that the Salentines, who uſed to com- 
plain loudly of their poverty, began to be ſenſible 
what a ſuperfluity of riches they had. But they were 
falſe riches which- made them poor, and they became 
really rich, in proportion to their reſolution to ſtrip- 
themſelves of them. It is enriching ourſel ves, ſaid 
they, to deſpiſe ſuch riches as drain the ſtate, and to. 
leſſen our wants by reducing them to the real neceſ- 
ſities of our nature. 

Mentor made haſte to viſit the arſenals and all che 
magazines, to ſee if the arms, and all the other things 
which are neceſſary to war, were in a good condition. 
For one muſt, ſaid he, be always ready to make war, 
in order never to be reduced to 1 mis fortune of mak- 
ing it. He found that ſeveral things were wanting 
every where. Whereupon he aſſembled artificers to- 
work in iron, ſteel and braſs. Burning forges were 
ſcen to riſe, and whirlwinds of ſmoke and flames, like 
the fiery eruptions of mount Etna. The hammer rung; 
on the anvil that groaned beneath its reiterated ſtrokes, 
which the neighbouring mountains and ſea-shores re- 
ſounded. One would have thought one's ſelf in that 
Iſland, where Vulcan, animating the Cyclops, forges 
thunder-bolts for the father of the Gods; and one 
law all the preparations of war made by a wiſe fore- 
fight during a profound peace. 

Mentor 
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Mentor afterwards went out of the city with Ido- 
meneus, and found a great extent of 12 lands 
which remained uncultivated. Others were only half 
culrivared through the _—_— or poverty of the huſ. 
bandmen, who wanting hands and cattle, wanted re- 
ſolution and the means of bringing agriculture to its 
perfection. Mentor ſeeing this deſolate country, (aid 
to the king, The ſoil here is ready to enrich the in- 
habitants, Put the inhabitants are not ſufficient for the 
foil. Let us therefore take all the ſuperfluous arrificers / 
in the city, whoſe trades would only corrupt good 

manners, and employ them to cultivate theſe plains 
and hills. It is a misfortune that theſe men, who 
have been trained up to profeſſions which require a 
ſedentary life, are not inured to labour; but here is 2 
way to remedy this. The occupied lands muſt be di- 
vided amongſt them, and the neighbouring people, 
who will do the hardeſt work under them, 22 to 
their aſſiſtance. And thoſe people will do this, pro- 
vided ſuitable rewards are promiſed them our of the 
produce of the lands they clcar. They may after- 
wards poſſeſs a part of them, and ſo be incorporated 
with your own ſubjects, who are not numerous enough, 
If they are laborious and obedient ro the laws, they 
will prove as good ſubjects as any you have, and in- 
creaſe your power. Your city artificers, being tranſ- 
. into the country, will train up their children 
to the toils and hardships of a country life. Beſides, 
all the maſons of foreign countries, who ate at work 
in building your city, ate engaged to clear part of 
your lands, and to become husbandmen; incorporate 
them with your own people as ſoon as they have 
finished their works in the city. Theſe workmen will 
be overjoycd to pals their lives under a government 
which is now become ſo mild. As they are robuſt and 
laborious, their example will be a (pur to the induſtry 
of the tradeſmen, who will be tranſplanted from the 
city to the country, and with whom they will be in- 
termixt. In proceſs of time the whole country will be 


peopled with families that arc vigorous, and addicted 
w agriculture. 1 
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For what remains, be not in pain with regard to the 
multiplication of theſe people; they will ſoon become 
innumerable, provided you facilitate martiages. Now 
the way to facilitate them is very plain. Almoſt all 
men have an inclination to marry, and nothing but 
poverty hinders them from it. If you do not load 

them with taxes, they will eaſily live with their wives 
and children; for the earth is not ungrateful; she al- 
ways maintains with her fruits thoſe who carefully 
cultivate her, and refuſes them to none but ſuch as 
are afraid to beſtow / their labour upon her. The more 
children husbandmen have, the richer they are, if the 
prince does not impoverish them; for their children 
from their tendereſt youth begin to aſſiſt them. The 
youngeſt tend the sheep in x paſtures ; orhers who 
are more advanced in ycars, look after the herds, and 
the oldeſt go ro plough with their farhcrs.. Mcan-time 
the mother with rhe reſt of the family prepares a plain 
repaſt for her husband and her dear children agai 
they return, fatigued with the toils of the day ; she 
milks her cows and her sheep, which pour whole 
rivers into her pails ; she makes a good fire, about 
which the harmleſs peaceful family divert themſelves 
with ſinging every evening till the time of ſoft re- 
pole 3 © cheeſes, cheſnuts, and preſerved: 
fruits as fresh as if they were juſt gathered. 

The shepherd returns with his pipe, and ſings to- 
the aſſembled family the new ſongs which he has 
learnt in the neigtbouring hamlets. The husband- 
man comes in with his plough, and his weary oxen 
advance, hanging down their heads, with a ſlow and 
tarly pace, notwithſtanding the goad which urges. 
them on. All rhe evils of labour end with the day. 
The poppies, which ſteep by the command of the 
Gods sheds over the earth, ſooth all gloomy cares 
by their charms, and hold all nature in a ſweet en- 
chantment; every one ſleeps without anticipating the 
cares of the morrow. Happy thoſe unambirious, miſ- 
truſtleſs, artleſs people, provided the Gods give them 


them, 


2 good king ho does not diſturb their innocent 
joys | But how horribly inhuman, to ravish from 
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them, through motives of pride and ambition, the 
ſweet fruits of the earth, for which they are indebted 
only to the bounty of nature, and the ſwear of their 
bros! Nature alone out of her own fruitful boſom 
would draw all that is neceſſary for an infinite number 
of temperate and laborious men ? but the pride and 
luxury of particular perſons reduce multitudes of 
others to a frightful ſtare of indigence. 

What shall 1 do, ſaid Idomeneus, if theſe people 
whom I shall difperſe over a fertile country, neglect 
to cultivate it? Do, replied Mentor, quite the con- 
trary of what is commonly done. Rapacious and un- 
thinking princes make it their ſtudy to load thoſe of 
their ſubjects with taxes, who are moſt diligent and 
induſtrious to improve their eſtates, becauſe they 
hope to be paid by them with the greateſt eaſe; and 
they at the ſame time lay lighter burdens on thoſe 
Vvhom their own idleneſs renders more indigent. In- 

vert this evil method, which oppreſſes the good, re- 
wards vice, and introduces a ſupineneſs as fatal to 
the king himſelf as to the whole ſtare. Lay taxes, 
mulcts, and even other ſevere penalties, if neceſſary, 
on thoſe who neglect their eſtates, juſt as you would 
punish ſoldiers who should forſake their poſt in war. 
On the contrary, grant favours and exemptions to 
growing families, and increaſe them in proportion to 
dbeir diligence in cultivating their lands. Their fa- 
milies will quickly multiply, and they will albſpirit up 
each other to labour, which will even become ho- 
nourable. The profeſſion of an husbandman, being no 
longer born down by irs numerous preſſures, will be 
no longer deſpiſed. The plough will be again eſteem- 
ed and held by victorious hands which have ſaved 
their country. It will not be leſs glorious for a man 
to culti vate the patrimony of his anceſtors during an 
happy peace, than to have bravely defended it ih the 
troubles of war. The whole country will bloom 
again. Ceres will wear her crown of golden cars ; Bac- 
ehus, preſſing the grapes beneath his feet, will cauſc 
nvers of wine, ſweeter than Nectar, to ſtream down 
the ſides of the mountains; the hollow valleys will 


echo. 


— 
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echo with the concerts of ſwains, ho beſides tranſ- 
parent brooks, will unite their pipes and their voices, 
while their skippings flocks, Xo of wolves, crop 
the flowery herbage. Kos 
Will you not be exceedingl arr. Idomeneus, in 
being the ſource of ſo m_ ng, and in cauſing 
ſo many people to live under the shelter of your name 
in ſuch a delightful tranquillity : is not this glory 
more affecting than that of ravaging the earth, and 
ſpreading every where, almoſt as much at home, 
even in * midſt of victories, as among vanquished 
foreigners, laughter, confuſion, deiection, horror, 
conſternation, cruel famine and deſpair ? 3 
Happy the king, who is ſo beloved of the Gods, 
and has a ſoul great enough to attempt thus to become 
the delight of his people, and to 2 to all ages ſe 
charming a proſpect in his reign! The whole carth, 
inſtead of fighting againſt his power, would throw it- 
{elf at his feet, and beſeech him to reign over it. 
Idomeneus anſwered, But when the people shall thus 
live in peace and plenty, pleaſures will corrupt them, 
and they will turn againſt me the very arms with which 
I had furnished them. Be not afraid, ſaid Mentor, of 
this inconvenience ; it is only a pretence which is con- 
ſtantly —_—_— to flatter * princes who are 
deſirous to load their people with taxes, and it may be 
eaſily remedied. The laws which we have juſt eflab⸗ 
lished relating to agriculture, will render the life of 
your ſubjects laborious; and they will have neceſſaries 
_ in the midſt of their abundance, becauſe we ſup- 
preſs all ſuch arts as furnich ſuperfluities: Nay, this 
very abundance will be leſſened by facilitating mar- 
riages and by the great increaſe of families. Every 
family being numerous, and having but little 
will be obliged to cultivate it with inceſſant labour. It 
is luxury and idleneſs which make people inſolent and 
rebellious. They will have bread indeed, and enough 
of it ; but they will have 1 but che bread and 
the fruits which, their own lands produce, and they 


carn with the ſweat of their brows. 


To koep your people in this moderation, you muſt 
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forthwith ſettle che extent of ground which each family 
Shall poſſeſs. You know that we have divided all your 
ſubjects into ſeven claſſes, according to their different 
conditions. Now no family in an chaſe muſt be allowed 
to poſſeſs more land than is abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain the perſons of whom it is compoſed. This 
rule being inviolable, che nobles will not be able to 
make purchaſes from the poor : all will have lands; 
but each will have but very little, and be thereby ex- 
cited to cultivate it well. If in length of time lands 
should be wanting at home, you may ſettle colonies 
abroad, which would extend the limits of this ſtate. 
I think alſo that you ought to take care not to let 
wine become too common in your kingdom. If too 
many vines have been planted, they muſt be plucked 
up. Wine is the ſource of the greateſt evils among the 
le; it is the cauſe of diſcaſes, quarrels, ſeditions, 
idleneſs, an averſion to labour, and family diſorders, 
Let wine therefore be preſerved as a kind of cordial, 
or very choice liquor that is uſed only in ſacrifices and 
on very extraordinary feſtivals ; but * not to 
make ſo important a rule to be obſerved, unleſs you 
yourſelf ſet an example of it. Moreover, you muſt cauſe 
the laws of Minos, relating to the education of chil- 
dren, to be inviolably obſerved. Public ſchools muſt 
be eſtablished, in which they muſt be taught to fear 
the Gods, ro love their country, to reverence the laws, 
and to prefer honour to pleaſures and to life itſelf. 
Magiſtrates muſt be appointed to have an eye upon 
families and the manners of private perſons. Have an 
eye upon them yourſelf, for you are not the king, that 
is the shepherd of your people, but to watch over your 
flock both night and day. Thereby you will prevent 
an infinite number of diſorders and crimes. Thoſe 
which you cannot prevent, punish immediately with ſe- 
verity. It is clemency to make examples at firſt which 
may ſtop the ride of iniquiry. By a little blood shed in 
due time, a deal is afterwards ſaved, and it makes a 
prince "ao atv pun being often ſevere. But how de- 
teſtable a maxim is it for him to think to find his (a 


only in the oppreſſion of his people? Not le 
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them, not to guide them to virtue, not to make him- 
lelf beloved by them, to terrify them into deſpair, to 
lay them under the dreadful neceſſity either not to 
breathe with freedom, or to shake off the yoke of his 
tyrannical ſway 3 is this, I ſay, the way to reign caſy 2 
Is this the path which leads to glory? 
Remember that the countries in which the | 

of the ſovereign is moſt abſolute, are thoſe where the 


3 are leaſt powerful. They ſeize, they ruin 


every thing, they alone poſſeſs the whole ſtate; but 
then the whole ishes. The fields are un- 
tilled and almoſt deſert, che cities dwindle away daily, 


the ſprings of trade are dried up, and the king, who 


cannot be a king himſelf, and who is ou ut by 
means of his people, waſtes away gradually by the in- 
ſenſible waſting away of his ſubjects, from whom he 
derives his riches and power. His kingdom is drained of 
money and men, and this laſt loſs is the greateſt and the 
moſt irreparable. His abſolute power makes as many 
faves as he has ſubjects: they flatter him, they ſeem to 
adore him, they tremble at the leaſt glance of his eyes: 
but when the leaſt revolution happens, this monſtrous 


power, which was carried to too violent an exceſs, can · 


not continue. It has no reſource in the hearts of the 
le: it has wearied out and provoked the whole body po- 
Frick; it conſtrains all the members of that body to pant 
after a change. At the firſt blow that is given it, rhe idol 
is thrown down, dashed in pieces, and trampled under 
foot. Contempt, hatred, fear, reſentment, ſuſpicion, in 
short, all the paſſions unite againſt ſo odious a power. 
The king who in his vain proſperity did not find a 
ſingle man bold enough to tell him the truth, will not 
find in his misfortunes a ſingle mau who deigns toex- 
cuſe him, or to defend him againſt his enemies. 
After this diſcourſe, Idomeneus at Mentor's perſua- 
hon made haſte to diſttibute the waſte lands, to ſtock 
them with the uſeleſs arrificers, and to execute every 


thing that had been reſolved upon; goa, wy for 
to them, 


the maſons the lands which he had allot 

and which they could not cultivate till they had 
ſnished their works in the city. 

.End of the Twelfth Book. 
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Idomeneus relates ta Mentor kis confidence in Proteſs- 
| laus, and the aritfices of this favourite, who 5 
conſpired with Timocrates to deflroy Philocles, and 
to betray Idomencus himſe!f. He owns that being pre- 
e rwo Men againſt Philocles, he had 
ordered Timocrates to go and kill him in an expedi- 
tion wherein he commanded his fleet; that Timocra- 
tes having failed in his attempt, Philocles had ſpared 
his life, and retired to the iſle of Samos, after having 
reſigned the command of the fleet to Polymenes, whom. 
Idomeneus had appointed to ſucceed him by an order 
under his own hand; and that noris it) nding | 
Proteſilaus s treachery, he could not prevail on him 
ſelf to pare with him. ae Fug | 


ND now the fame of Idomeneus's mild and 

gentle reign allures from all parts crowds of 
people who come to incorporate themſelves with 
his, and to ſeek their happineſs under fo amiable 2 
government. Already the fields, which had been 
ſo long over-run wirh thorns and brambles, promiſe 
rich harveſts and Fruits till then unknown ; the 
1 * 3 | 8 8 


/ 
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* her riches to recompenſe the husbandman ; 

ope dawns _ where. Flocks of sheep are 
ſcen bounding on t rals in the valleys and on 
the hills, herds likewiſe of bulls and heifers 
that make the lofty mountains echo with their low- 
ings : Theſe cattle fattened the fields. Mentor 
found the means of procuring them ; for he ad- 
3 to make * 1 * a 
nei uring nation, an exc all the ſuper- 
fluous — which were no * ſuffered in 82 
lentum, for theſe. flocks and herds which the Salen- 
tines wanted. 

Ar the ſame time the city and adjacent villages were 
full of lovely youths, who had long languished in want, 
and had not — to for fear of increaſing theit 
miſeries. When they ſaw that Idomeneus enter- 
tained ſentiments of humanity, and was willing to be 
their father, they were no more apprehenſive of hun- 
ger, or any other plagues which — inflicts on 
> earth. Nothing was now heard bur shouts of joy, 
and the ſongs of ſwains and husbandmen celebra- 
ting their nuprials':: Infomuch that one would have 
thought one had ſeen the God Pan vith multitudes 
of Satyrs and Fauns interſperſed among rhe Nymphs, 
and dancing to their tuneful flutes in the shade. All 
was ſerene and ſmiling : but their joys were moderate, 
and their pleaſures only a refreshment after long fa- 
tigues, which quickened and made them the purer. 

The old men, ſurpriſed to ſce what ay urſt not 
hope for in the whole courſe of their long lives, wept 
through an exceſs of joy and love; and lifting up their 
— * hands to heaven, O great Jupiter, ſai 
they, bleſs rhe king who reſembles you , and is the 
choiceſt preſent you ever beſtowed upon us. He. is 
born for the good of mankind; return him all the 
bleſſings we receive from him. Our children's chil- 
dren, deſcended from theſe marriages which he en- 
courages, will owe every thing, even their very bink 
to him, and he will truly be the father of all bis ſub- 

jects. The lads and laſſes who married, * 
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| re er. 22 ara dag and dir kak : 


l — — e inceſſantly filled with his name ; 
they thought themſelves happy in ſeeing, and were 
apprehenſive of loſing him; for every family would 
bitterly have bewailed bis loſs, 

Upon this, Idomeneus owned to Mentor that he 
had never felt ſo ſenſible a gm as _ of 


beloved, and of _ ſo man wy 


could not have believed it, ſaid he; 1 7 ug 

all the grandeur of princes conſiſted i in — — 
ſelves that the reſt of mankind were born 
for them; and all I had A who were 
the darlings and delight of their ſeemed a 
meer fable to me: I am now comvinced that? it was 
truth. But T muſt inform you how my heart was 


iſoned in my very infancy, with rd to regal 
— which was the cauſe of all the misfortunes 


of my life. Heroupon Idomencus began the follow- 


narration's 

8 — nf who is a little older than I, was of 
all the young men he whom I loved the moſt: his 
ſprightly daring temper hit my taſte. He entered 


into my pleaſures, he flattered my paſſions, and made 


me ſuſpicious of another young man, whoſe name 
was Philocles, whom 1 likewiſe loved. The latter 


| feared the Gods, had a great foul, and commanded 


his aſſions; he ced greatneſs not in raiſi but 
in —5 ue din, and in doing nothing * 
Hoke tol me freely of my faults; and even when 
he durſt not ſpeak, his tex and the grief of his 
countenance gave me ſufficiently to what 
he meant to reproach me with. W 
Ar firſt his ſincerity pleaſed me. 1 ofren 
to him, that I would Hear and confide in ＋ 
long as I lived, in order to be pteſerved from flat- 
rerers. He told me all that I muſt do to tread in rhe 
ſteps of Minos, and to render my kingdom happy. | 
He had not ſo a wi 'as you, Mentor; 
FA By 
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degrees the atrifices of Proteſilaus, who was jealous 
d very ambitious, gave mea. diſguſt of Philocles 
The latter not being forward or officious,: ſuffered 
the other to get the aſcendant, and was contented 
vith always Alg me the uuth, when I was willing 
to hear it; for it was my good, and not his own ad- 
vancement that he ſought. 8 17 


Proteſilaus inſenſibly perf; uaded me that he was 2 


perſon of a moroſe and aughty temper, who cenſured 
all my actions, and asked nothing of me, becauſe his 
ide would not let bim ſtoop to be deve rp — 
Tim aſpire to the reputation of a man ho is above all 
| ts. He added, that rhis ynung man, who 
told me ſo freely of my 4 ſpoke of them as 
freely to others; that he let people ſee that he had very 
little eſtcem for me ; and that by thus leſſening my 
reputation, and by making a thew of an auſtere virtue, 
he ſought to open himſelf a way to the throne. | 
At tarſt I could not believe that Philocles. had any 
ſach deſign; for there is in true virtue a-certain can- 
dur and ingenuity which can neither be counterfeited 
nor miſtaken, provided we conſider it with attcn- 
tion. The perſeverance however of Philocles in con- 


„* 


diemning my weakneſſes began to tire me; and Pro- 


teſilaus s complaiſance and unwearied diligence in 
finding me new pleaſures, made me ſtill mote impa- 
tiently bear with;che auſteriry of the other, 
Mean time Proteſilaus, unable to brook my not 
crediting all his iaſingations againſt his — zefolved 
to ſpcak to me no more ahoùt him, but to convince 
me of their truth by ſomething ſtronger than words. 
He accomplished his * of deceiving me in the 
following manner. He ady 


| pled; I owe chat. he bas comage,, and a genius for 


war ; he will ſerwe, you better any man, and 1 


* 
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I was extremely glad to find: Proteſilaus s heart. 
io Vom I had intruſted the adminiſtration of m 
moſt important affairs, ſo upright and juſt. I embraced 
him in a tranſpom of joy, and thought myſelf ex- 
ceedingly happy in having repoſed all my. confidence 
in one who ſeemed ſo much above paſſion and ſelf- 
intereſt. But alas ! how greatly are princes to be 

itied! This man knew me better than IL knew my:- 

f: He knew that i kings are uſually ſuſpieous and 
indolent 5 duſpicious through their cominual expe- 
rience of che artiſves - of the corrupt perſons about 
them 5. and indelont. becauſe pleaſute tyranniſe over 
them, and they are habituated to have others to think 
for them, without taking the trouble of it themſelves. 


He was ſenſible therefore that it would net be diffi- 
cult for him to make mo ſuſpicieus and jealous of a 
man Who would not fail te perform great actions, 
eſpecially as bis; abſence; woutd-give him all 

tunities of ſpieading ſnares for him. 


* 


oppor- 


[91 8 
Philocles at his fotelaw. what would be- 
fall him. Remember, ſaid hei that I shall-no longes 
have it in my power to defend myſelf ; that my ad- 
verſary only Will have your ear; and that while 1 
am areas, fr at the hazard of my life, I shall run 
the risk of having vo tecompente but your, dilplealure. 
Vou are miſtaken, ſaid 1; Proteſilaus des not ſpeak 
of pads ami of him 2 36 mona ag 
YOu, ne ou T important em- 
— —— 
you, he would loſe my confidence: | Fear nothing, g 
your ways, and mind only to ſerve me well. He de- 
parted, and left me in a ſit nation 
1 muſt confeſs Mentor, that I plainly ſam how 
neceſſary it was for me. to have ſcyerpl-perions to con 
ſult, and that nothing was more pacjudicial either zo 
33 che proſparity * 8 — 

give mylelf up to ane gnly. T had experi | 
that the wiſe — of Phi had ſaved me from 
feyeral dangerous errors, into which Protefilaus's 
. . 3 : Cc 
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ceived that there was in Philocles a fund of probity 
| and juſt principles, which was not ſo viſible in Pro- 
'S teſilaus; but 1 had ſuffered the latter to aſſume 2 
| certain peremprory air, which I now could hardly re- 
ft. I was tired with being continually between two 
men whom. I could not - reconcile; and in this irk- 
ſome fituation was fo weak as to chooſe rather to rug 
the risk of prejudicing my affairs, than not to enjoy 
my liberty. I durſt not even tell myſelf the shameful 
motive of -this- reſolution; and yet this chameful mo- 


e e e e 
| iſed t y, med a pleat 
vidory, and yas ba ing to return, in order to pre- 
vent the Hl offices of which he was apprehenſive. Bur 
Prorehijaus, who had not yet had time w deceive me, 
-wrote him word that I ordered him to make à deſcem 
on the iſle oſ Ca 


i ed various diſappointments in the execurion of it. 
| Mean white he made uſe of a very corraupr-domel- 
i ric of mine, ho took notice of the minuteſt things, 
ro give him an account of them; though they apprar- | 
. ed ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to agree 
nn any thing. This domeſtic, whoſe' name was Th 
i | mocrates, came one day to tell me as an important 
i ſecret, that he had diſcovered a very dangerous affair. 
k Philocles, ſaid he, to make uſe. of your naval 
* borbes ro render himſelf king of the iſland of Carps- 
| | thus. The commanders of the troops are his crea- 
tures ; all the ſoldiers are won over by 2 
' Jiberalities, and yet more by the pernicious licenu- 
duſneſs in which he permits them to live. He is 
puffed up with his victory. Here is a letter he vrot 
re one of his friends his project ns 


— 
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himſelf king, which it is impoſſible to doubt of after 


ſo evident a proof. | | 
I read the letter, and it ſeemed to me to be Philo- 
cles's hand, which Proteſilaus and Timocrates had 
counterfeired with great exactneſs. This letter threw 
me into a ſtrange ſurpriſe. I read it again and again; 
and could not perſuade myſelf that it was written by 
Philocles, when I recalled ro my troubled mind all the 
ſtrong proofs he had given me of his diſintereſtedneſs 
and on. 2 _ yet „ do? how could 
] not credit a letter, in which I thought I certainly 
knew the hand- writing of Philocles? 
When Timocrates {aw that I could no with - 
ſtand his artiſice, he pushed it yet further. May I 
preſume, ſaid he, with ſome heſitation, to deſire yon 
to take notice of one particular in this letter? Philo- 
cles tells his friend that he may talk in conſidence 
with Proteſilaus concerning ſomeching which he ex- 
preſſes only in a Cypher: Proteſilaus is certainly en- 
gaged in the deſign of Philocles, and they are recon - 
ciled at your expence. You know that it was Prote-. 
filaus who urge a to ſend Philocles againſt the 
Carpathians. He lately ceaſed to ſpeak againſt 
him as he often did heretofore. On the contrary, he 
extolls him, he excuſes him on all occaſions : They 
for ſome time viſited each other with great civility, 
Vithout doubt Proteſilaus has concerted meaſures 
with Philocles to share the conqueſt of Carpathus 
with him. You yourſelf know he preſſed the 
undertaking of this enterpriſe contrary to all rules, 
and that he expoſes your naval forces to deſtruction, 
to gratify his ambition. Do = believe that he 
_ be y—— 3 to t er 
there were ſtill a miſunderſtanding en ? 
No, no, there is no doubt bur that they are cloſel 
united together to raiſe themſelves to an high pi 
of power, and perhaps to ſubvert the very throne 
on which you yourſelf reign. In ſpeaking to you in 
this manner, I know that I expoſe myſelf to their 
teſentment, if, W my ſincere advice, 
N | 4 


— 
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you ſtill leave your authority in their hands. But no 
1 I tell you the truth. n. X 

- - | Theſe laſt words of Timocrates made a deep im- 
preſſion = me. I no longer doubred of the trea- 
fon of Philocles, and miſtruſted Proteſilaus as his 
friend. Timocrates in the mean while was inceſſant- 
I ſaying, If you wait till Philocles has conquered 

e iſle of Carpathus, it will be too late to put a ſtop 
to his. deſigns. Haſten therefore to make ſure of 
him while you can. I was shocked at the deep diſ- 
mulation of men, and knew no longer in whom to 
confide; for having diſcovered Philocles's treachery, 
thete was not a man on the earth whoſe virtue could 
cure me of my ſuſpicions. I reſolved to put the per- 
fidious. wretch to death as ſoon as poſſible; but 1 
- dreaded .Protefilaus, and knew not what to do with 
regard to him: I was afraid to find him guilry, and 
afraid likewiſe to truſt him. 4 Fu 
At length I could not help telling him, in my 
confuſion, that I was grown jealous of Philocles. He 
ſcemed ſurpiiſed at it; he repreſented to me his up- 
right and moderate conduct; he magnified his ſer- 
vices; in a word, he did all that was neceſſary to 
convince me that he had roo an underſtandivg 
with him. On the ther fide, Timocrates loſt no 
opportunity ro make me take notice of their friend- 
ship, and to induce me to deſtroy Philocles, while 
it was in my power to do it. Sce, my deareſt Men- 
tor, how unhappy. kings are, and how liable to be 
made the tools even of thoſe who ſeem to tremble 
at their feet. | 

I thought I should act a maſter-piece of policy, 


more naturally he acted the part of one who is de- 
ccived himſelf, Timocrates departed, and found 


Philocles under great difficulties in his deſcent. He 
was in want of every thing; for 8 not 
44's nowing 
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ruin of his enemy, was willing to have another en- 
pedient ready at the ſame. time, the miſcarriage of 
an enterpriſe of which he had given me very raiſed | 
expectations, and could not fail to irritate me againſt | 
Philocles. The latter ſuſtained this difficult war by his 
courage, . capacky, and the love which the ſoldiers 
had for him. Though the whole army knew that this 
deſcent was rash 5 and would be fatal to the Cretans 
yet every one laboured as much to make it ſucceed, 
28, if his life and happineſs depended on his ſucceſs: 
Every one: was contented hourly to hazard his life 
under a leader ſo wile and fo intent on making him- 


Timocrates bad every Ing to in at- 
3 diſpatch a in the midſt of aw 
army who ſo paſſionately loved him; but mad am- 


bition is blind. Eimocrates thought nothing difficult 
to gratify Proteſilaus, with whom he imagined he 
should share an abſolure dominion over me after the 
death 2 and 1 could not bear: 
a man of probiry, -whole. : was' a ſecret re · 
proach of dad adage eyes 
might ruin all his project. 
Timocrates ſeduced two captains who were con 
tinually with Philocks ; he promiſed them great re— 
wards in my name, and then told Philocles that he: 
came by my order: to acquaint him with ſome ſcorer 
affairs, which he was to communicate to him in the 
preſence of rheſe two captains only. Whereupon Phi- 
les having shut himſelf up with them, Timocrates 
ſtabbed him with a poniard, but it ſlipt aſide, and: 
did not e far. Philocles, with great compoſure. 
of mind, wreſted it from him; and made uſe of it: 
gainſt him and the other: two; and calling out at che 
time, ſome ſoldicrs''ran to tlie door, bree it: 


ſtatues to get his an 


. their favours. I abhorred Proteſilaus, 
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not Philocles with-held them. He then took Timocrates 
afidc, and asked him who had put him upon commit. 
ting lo black a deed. Timocrates, terrified with the ap- 


prehenſion of death, immediately chewed him the or- 


der 1 had given him under my own hand to kill Philo- 
cles: and, as traitors are always cowards, endeavoured 


to {ave his life by diſcovering Proteſilaus's treachery, 
Philocles, though he was shocked at finding 75 
much malice in mankind, acted a very moderate 
part. He declared to the whole army that Timocra- 
tes was innocent; he provided for his ſafety, and 
ſent him back to Crete. He then reſigned: the charge 
of the army to Polymenes, whom 1 had appointed 
an order written with my own hand, to command 
when Philocles should be-ſlain. - And laſtly, having 
exhorted the ſoldiers to contiime faithful in their al- 
legiance to me, he went by night on board a ſmall 
bark, which carried him to the iſle of Samos, where 
be now lives in peace, __ and folirude ; making 
| not caring to hear of 

falſe and unjuſt men, bur eſpecially of Kin 


of all men he deems the blindeſt and moſt unhappy. 


Here Mentor inte d Idomeneus. Well, ſaid 


he: were you long in iſcovering the truth > No, re- 


plicd Idomencus : I perceived by degrees the arrifices 


of Proteſilaus and Timocrates: They quarrelled with 


each other, (for the wicked find it very difficult to 
continue united) and their diſſention plainly shewed 
me the deep abyſs into which: they had plunged me. 
Well, anſwered. Mentor, did you not reſolve to get 
nid of them both? Alas ! replied Idomeneus arc 
you ignorant of rhe weakneſſes and difficulties which 
princes labour under? When they have once delivered 
themſelves up to corrupt and preſumptuous men, who 
have art enough to make themſclves neceſſary, ! 
can no longer hope for the leaſt freedom. Thaſe 
whom they deſpiſe the moſt, are the: very perſons 
whom they treat the beſt, and on N heap 
yet I:con- 


tinued kim in his power. Strange illution =: I was 
| N ovcrjoyed 
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.overjoyed that I knew him, and yet had not reſo- 


lution euough to reſume the authority I had given him. 
Beſides, I found him good natuted, complaiſant, in- 
duſtrious in _— my paſſions, zealous for my in- 
tereſt ; in short, I found reaſons to excuſe my weak- 

neſs ro myſelf, becauſe I was a ſtranger to true vir- 
tue, for want of chooſing men of = to condut 
my affairs. I thought that there were none on the 
earch, and that integrity was only a beautiful phan- 
tom. What fſignifics it, ſaid I, to make a great ſtir 
to get out of the hands of one corrupt man, only to 
fall into thoſe of another, who will not be more 
diſintereſted nor more ſincere than he. Mean time 
the fleet under the command of Polymenes returned. 
I thought no more of the conqueſt of the iſle of Car - 


pathus, and Proteſilaus could not diſſemble ſo deep- 
ly, but that I diſcovered how vexed he was to hear 


t Philocles was ſafe in Samos. : N 

Mentor interrupted Idomeneus in order to akk 
him, if he continued, after ſo black a piece of trea- 
chery, to entruſt all his affairs to Proteſilaus. I was, 
replied Idomencus, too averſe to buſineſs, and too 
ſupine to be able to get out of his hands; for I chen 
muſt have diſconcerred the ſcheme J had laid down 
for my own eaſe, and have been at the trouble of 
inſtructing ſomebody elſe, which I had not reſolu- 
tion enough to undertake: I rather chofe to shut my 
eyes, that I might not ſee Proteſilaus's artifices; and 
only eaſed my mind by letting ſome of my particular 
confi dents know, that I was not a ſtranger to his vil- 
lanies. Thus did I fancy that I was but half de- 
ceived, ſince I knew that I was deccived. Some- 


times, however, I made Proteſilaus himſelf ſenſible 


that I bore his yoke with impatience; and often 
took a pleaſure in contradicting him, in publickly 
cenſuring ſome of his actions, and in determining 
contrary to his opinion; bur as he knew my fork | 
and ſupineneſs, he gave himſelf no concern about 
any — of mine. He obſtinately returned te 
the attack; ſometimes 5 an importunate, and ſome- 
| - 6 times 
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times in a cri ing and infinuating way. And when 
he perceived I was exaſperated againſt him, he 
then patticularly doubled his diligence to futnish new 
amuſements which were likely ro mollify or embark 


me in ſome affair, wherein he might have an oppor- 
tunity to render himſelf neceſſary, and to. make the 


moſt of his zeal for my honour. 


Though I was upon m rd againſt him, 
this — of Gedking wy — do got the — 
ter of me. He knew my ſecrets; he caſed me under 
my difficulties ; he made every body tremble at m 

In short, I could not reſolve to part wi 

En ; and, by maintaining him in his poſt, I put it 
out of the power of all honeſt men to show me my 
true intereſt. From this time there was no freedom 
of ſpeech in - 6 counſcls ; truth fled far from me; 
and error, which paves the way to the downfall of 

rinces, was a judgment upen me for having ſacri- 
hey who had zeal on and the 
of the ſtate, thought themſelves under no obli — 
to undeceive me, after ſo dreadful an exam i 
myſelf, dear Mentor, was afraid leſt truth should 
break through the cloud, and reach even to me, in 


| ſpire of all my flatterers; for not having the reſolu- 


tion to follow it, its light was troubleſome to me: 
And then I was conſcious that it would have occa- 
fioned me the bittereſt compunction, and not have reſ- 


cued me from ſo unhappy a ſituation. My effeminacy, 


and the aſcendant which Proteſilaus had ;nſenſbly 


gained over me, plunged me into a-kind of deſpair 


of ever re overing my liberty. I was unwilling to 
view my s ameful condition myſelf, or to ſuffer other 
to do it. You know, my dear Mentor, the vain pride 


and falſe glory in which kings are bred up; they vill 


never te in the vrong. To hide one fault they com · 
mit a bundred. Rather than own that they are miſ- 
taken, and give themſelves the trouble of rectifyi 
their « xrors, they ſuffer themſelves to be deluded 
their .ives long, Such W 
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indblent princes, and ſuch was mine preciſely, when. 
I was —_ goto _ of Troy. 1 
At m ure I left the management 

affairs 1 and he governed in my. — 4 
vith pride and inhumaniry. The whole kingdom of 
Crete groaned under his tyranny; but nobody durſt 

ſend me word of rhe oppreſſion of my people; know 

ing that J was afraid of ſecing- the truth, and that I 

ave up to Protefflaus's cruelty all yho ventured to 
Geak againſt him. But the more fearful people were + 
of diſcovering the evil, the more violent it grew. He 
afterwards conſtrained me to diſmiſs the valiant Me- 


rien, who had attended me with great glory to the 
fiege of Troy. He was 22 of him, as he 
was of all whom I rel, and who gave any proofs 


of virtue. | | | 
You muſt know, my dear Mentor, that this is the 
ſource of all my misfortunes. It vas not ſo much 
my ſon's death that occaſioned the revolt of the Cre · 
tans, as the vengeance of the Gods, who were in- 
cenſed at my crimes, and the hatred of the K. 
vhich — had drawn upon me. When I shed 
my ſon's: blood, the Cretans, tired of my. rigorous 
overnment, had loſt all patience ; and the horror 
of this laſt action only induced them to make a pub- 
lic diſcovery of what long ſince had been concealed in 
their hearts. 5 8 > 
Timocrates attended me to the fiege of Troy, and 
gave an account privately in his letters to Proteſilaus 
of all the diſcoveries he could make. I plainly per- 
ceived my thraldom, but endeavoured not to think 
of it, deſpairing · of a remedy. When the Cretans re- 
volted at my arrival. Prote ſilaus and Timocrates 
were the firſt who fled: They would without doubt 
have deſerted me, had I not been conſtrained to fly 
almoſt as ſoon as they. Be aſſuicd , my dear Mentor, 
that men who are inſolent in proſperity, are always 
the moſt abject cowards in adverſity. Their heads 
mum as ſoon as abſolute power forſakes them; they 


f 
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become as cringing as they were proud, and paſs in 
a moment from one extreme to the other. 

| Mentor ſaid to Idomeneus, But whence: comes it, 
as you ſo thoroughly know theſe two wicked men, 
that you ſtill keep them about you, as I ſee 

do ? I am not ſurpriſed at their following you, as 
could do nothing better for their own intereſt, and l 
think that you have done a generous action in afford- 
ing them an alylum in your new ſettlement; but 
why do you deliver — to them again after 
ſo many fatal trials? ; ES 

You know not, anſwered Idomeneus, how uſcleſg 
all experience is to effeminate, ſupine, and unthink- 
ing princes. They are diſſatisfied with all things, and 
have not courage to redreſs any thing. So many 

of familiarity were chains of iron which linked me to 
theſe tuo men, who beſet me every hour. Since I have 
been here, they have put me upon the exceſſive ex- 
pences which you have ſeen; they have cxhauſicd 


this riſing ſtate; they have drawn this war upon me 


which but for you I should have ſunk under. I should 


| ſoon have experienced at Salentum the ſame misfor- 
tunes which I (ſuffered in Crete 3 but you at length 


have opened my eyes, and inſpired me with the cou- 
rage I wanted, to deliver myſelf from bondage. I 
know not what you have done to me; but fince you 
have been here I find myſelf quite another man. 

Mentor then asked Idomeneus, how Proteſilaus be- 
haved in the preſent change of affairs. Nothing is 
more artful, replied Idomeneus, than his conduct 
fince your arrival. At firſt he uſed all indirect methods 
to make me ſufpicious. He himſelf, indeed, ſaid no- 


thing againſt you, but ſeveral perſons came and told 
me that theſe two ſtrangers were much to be feated. 


One, ſaid they, is the ſon of the deceitful Ulyſſes; 


the other wears a diſguiſe, and has a deep head: they 


are uſed to wander from kingdom to kingdom; and 
who knows that they have not formed ſome deſigu 
_ this? Theſe advcnturers themſelves relate that 

y have cauſcd great confuſions in the countries 


chrough 


|; 
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chrough which they have paſſed. Ours is an infant 
— LET | | 


ſtate, and rhe 


t commorions might ov er- 
turn it. | Rs 
' Protefilaus faid nothing, but he endeavourcd to 
make me ſer the danger and extravagance of all the 
reformarions which you made me undertake. My 
own intereſt was the argument he made uſe of: If 
you let your ſubjects abound, ſaid he, they will work 
no longer, but grow proud, intractable, and be al- 
ways ready to revolt. Nothing but weakneſs and 
poverty makes them pliable, and hinders them from 
reſiſting authority. He has often endeavoured to re- 
ſume his former aſcendant over me, covering it with 
| 2 pretended zeal for my ſervice. By eaſing the peo- 


, faid he, you debaſe the royal power, and there- 
= do the people themſelves an i able injury; 


for it is neceſſary for your own quiet that they should 
be kept humble. | 


To all this I-anſwered, that 1 should cafity keep 


the people firm in their allegiance to me by maki 
myſelf beloved by them; — — o 
authority, though 1 lightened their burden; by reſo- 
lutely punishing all offenders; br giving children a 
d education, and by being ſtriet in keeping all my 
fubjects up to a plain, ſober and Jaborious life. How! 
faid I. is it not poſſible to make people obedient with- 
out ſtarving them to death? What inhumanity! what 


brutal policy ! How many nations do ve ſee _y 


governed and yet loyal to their princes ! that which 
cauſes rebellions, is the reſtleſs ambition of the gran- 
dees of a ſtare, when they are entruſted with too 
much power, and their paſſions ſuffcred to ſtretch be- 
yond bounds ; it is the neglecting to punish the li-en= 
tiouſneſs of other orders in the ſtate; it. is the mul- 
titude of the great and the vulgar who live in luxury, 
in pomp and idleneſs; it is the too great number of 
military men, who have neglected all the employ- 
ments which are uſeful in time of peace; in short, it 
is the deſpair of the injured people; it is the cruelty 
and pride of princcs, and their luxury, which * 
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© them incapable of over the members of che 
ſtare, in order to prevent diſturbances : Theſe are the 
cauſes of rebellions, and not the petmitting the ls 
- bourer to eat the bread in peace, which he has camel 


by the ſweat of bis brows. ch 

When ppteſilaus a 0 
theſe maxims, he _—_— —_— —_— to bis b 
former, and — which | 


he could not ir — to ro procy hem, to be 
convinced of their ti , and to be obliged to me for 
— enlightened ks — in . mat- 


fidence in yeu , atop) "Joes every leaſe you, 
As for Timocrates, be begins q 185 TI 
of Proteſilaus, having 1920 tho ughts 2 


himſelf independent. potions. is jealous of him, 


ne 
their perſidy. 6 

Have then, ſaid Mentor to Idomeneus with 
a — 1 toon ſo weak as 3 ty- 


| tbl one fir fo many em b y two traytom, 


whole treaſons you knew ! ou know not, te- 
ied . the aſcendant hich artful men 
ve over a weak and indolent prince, who gives up 

the 2 of his affairs to them. Beſides, I 

have you already, that Proteſilaus now _ 


| into all your ſchemes for the public 


es with a grave air — — 1 but 00 

ſee bow much the wicked prevail over the 

1 — courts of kings: You are a & Oh example 

of it. ou ſay that I have op ”_ 
as to * aus, and yet they are ul * 

as to leave the Par wen of your affairs to him, 

though he is not worthy. to live. Know: tliat the 

wicked are not incapable of doing good: They do 

chat, or evil, indifferently, when ir ſubſerves their 

ambition, They do. themſelves no violence in com- 


mitting 
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mitting evil, becauſe no ſentiment of goodneſs, nor 
no principle of virtue with- holds them; ncither is it 
any pain to them to do good, becauſe their depravity 
inclines them to do it in order to ſeem „and 
thereby impoſe upon the reſt of mankind. Properly 
ſpeaking , they are incapable of virtue, though they 
appear to practiſe it; but to the reſt of cheir vices 
they are capable of adding hypocriſy , the moſt de- 
teſtable of all. As long as you are abſolutely deter- 
mined to do good, Proteſilaus will be ready to do it 
alſo, in order to preſerve his authority 3 but if he 
finds you ever ſo little inclined to ſlacken, he will uſe 
all arts to make you relapſe into your errors, that he ) 
may be at liberty to reſume his fraudful and cruel diſ- 
* Can you live with honour and in peace, 
while ſu:h an one is hourly about you, and you know 
that the wiſe the faithful Philocles lives in poverty and 
diſgrace in the iſland of Samos: . 

ou ingenuouſly acknowledge, Idomeneus, that 
bold and wily men who are preſent, have an abſolute 
aſcendant over weak princes; but you ought to add, 
that princes labour under another and no leſs an un- | 
happineſs , the eaſily forgetting the virtue and ſervices | 
of the abſent, The multitudes who. ſurround princes , 
are the cauſe that no one makes a deep impreſſion 
upon them: They are ſtruck only with what is pre- | 
ſent and flatters them: every thing elſe is ſoon ef- 
faced. Virtue eſpecially bur lightly affects them, be- 
cauſe virtue, inſtead of flattering them, contradicts 
and condemns them for their follies. And is it any 
wonder that they are not beloved, fince they love 


nothing but their grandeur and their pleaſures } 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Mentor prevails on Idomeneus to ſend Proteſilaus and 


Timocrates to the iſie of Samos, and to recall Phi- 
locles, in order to replace him with honour near his 
perſon.  Hegeſippus , who is charged with this com- 
miſſion, executes it with joy. He arrives with theſe 
ewo men at Samos, where he finds his friend Philo. 
cles contentedly leading an indigent and ſolitary 

life. Philocles does not conſent without much re- 

luctance to return to his countrymen ; but when he 
knows that it is the pleaſure of tie Gods, he en. 
| barks with Hegeſippus , and arrives at Salentum, 
where Idomeneus, who is no longer the ſame man, 


receives him in a friendly manner. 


T FAVING ſpoken theſe words, Mentor con- 
vinced Idomeneus that it was neceſſary to put 


away Proteſilaus and Timocrates , as ſoon as poſſible, 


and to rezall Philocles. The only difficulty which 
with-held the king from it, was his apprehenſion of 
the ſeverity of Philocles. I on, ſaid he, that I can- 
not help being a little apprehenſive of his return, 
though I love and eſteem him. I have from ny 
carlieſt youth been accuſtomed to praiſes, to an ol. 


— 
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ficiouſneſs and complaiſance which 1 22 hope to 

find in Philocles. Whenever 1 did any thing which 
he diſliked , his gloomy looks ſufficieatly shewed that 
be condemned me; and when he was in private with 
Were 


Fear farrery, chink every —— 


is free and ingenuous? Nay, 
1 that a 2 peer dvr 
Nec ſervice, and is an enemy to thèir authority , who 


as SO; and is not apt to flatter them 
in an unrighreous uſe of their All freedom 


and iy of ſpeech to them inſolent, 
and — 5 — ſeditious. + are ſo delicate, that 


er which is not flattery, __ and provokes 
them. But ler us go farther : Suppoſin t _ 
locles is 1 3 


valuable than the | pour] adulation of — 
ſellors 2 Where wi find a man * failings + 
And is not the — « 2 r lling you the truth too 
freely, that which you ed ren the n 
Or rather, is it not a Ta kg whi 

correct urs, and to overcome that antipath 5 
truth which flattery has given you 2 You pay rote in 
need of a man who loves — but truth; who 
loves you more than you love yourſelf; who will tell 
you the truth whether you will or not, and force 
your intrenchments; and Philocles is this neceſſ: 
man. Remember that a prince is cxccedingly happy, 


if one ſuch generous perſon, who is the A pre - 


cious treaſure of his kingdom, be born in his reign 3 
and that the greateſt punishment which he has to ap- 
prehend from the Gods, is the loſing ſuch an one, 
if he renders himſelf unworthy of him for want of 
knowing how to make a proper uſe of him. As for the 
failings of men of virtue, you shauld contrive means 
to know them, but should not let them deprive you 
of their ſervice. Reftify them. but never give you. 
ſelf blindly up to their indiſcreet zcal. Give * 
Ata 


. — / 
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public ſee that you know how to diſtinguish it; and 
| abovc all, take care to be no longer w hat you have 
hitherto been Princes who have been ſpoiled as yon 
were, contenting themſelves with deſpiſing corrupt 
men, make no ſcruple to employ them, to — 
benefits upon them. On the other hand, they boaſt 
that. they can diſtinguish men of virtue, but they gi 
them only empty praiſes; not daring to — 4 
with employments, nor to admit them into their fa- 
miliarity, nor to beſto favours upon them. 
He Idomeneus ſaid, that - be was achamed of 
having ſo long delayed to deliver oppreſt innocence, 
and to punish thoſe who had impoſed upon him. And 
Mentor had now no difficulty at all. wo dgtermine the 
king to diſcard his favourite; for as ſoon as favourites 
are rendered ſuſpedted:and-tronbloſorme to their maſter, 
the weary and embarraſſed prince ſeeks only. toi get rid 
of them. His friendship vanisbes, ſervices are f- 
gotren, and the fall of favourites: gives him-ne pain 
at all, provided he ſees them no more. 4 
| The king immediately gave ſecret orders to Hegeſip- 
pus, who was one of the principal af his 2 
ld, to arreſt Protefilaus and Timocrates, and to con- 
vey them in ſafety to the iſland of Samos; to leave 
them there, and to bring back Philecles from this 
place of his exile. Hegeſippus, ſurpriſed at this com- 
miſſion, cou'd not help weeping for joy. Now, ſaid 
he to the king, you are going to wich the hearts of 
your ſubjects. Theſe two men have been the cauſe of 
all your misfortuncs and of all thoſe of your people. 
For theſe twenty years have all men of virtue groancd 
under them, their ryranny was ſo cruel, that rhey 
hardly durſt to do that: They bear down all who at- 
tempt to come at you by any canal but theirs. 
2 then diſcovered to the king a great 
number of perfidious and inhuman actions committed 
by theſe two men, which had never come to Idome- 
neuss ear, becauſe nobody durſt to accuſe them. He 
gave him an account likewiſe of his diſcovery. of 2 


- 
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ſecrer conſpiracy to deſtroy Mentor. The king 
chivered with horror at What he heard. © 
Hegeſippus haſtened to ſeize Proteſilaus in his 
houſe. Ir was not ſo large, but more commodious 
and pleaſanter than the king's. The architecture was 
m a better taſte, and Proteſilaus had embellished ir 
with the riches he had extracted out of the blood of 
the unfortunate. He happened at that time to be in 
a marble ſaloon near his baths, negligently lying on 
a purple conch embroidercd with geld; be ſeemed 
weary and ſpent with his toils, and his eyes and 
brows diſcovered T know not what of trouble, of 
melancholy and * The great — of — 
were ranged arou im on cgpers, adjuſting their 
faces to hi; and obſeryant even of the minuteſt 
glance of his eyes. His mouth was hardly open, 
vhen every body. cried out with admiration of what 
he was going to ſay. One of the principal perſons 
of the company repeated to him with ridiculous ex- 
aggerations, what Proteſilaus himſelf had done for 
the king. Another aſſured him that Jupiter having 
deceived his mother had begotten him, and that he 
was the ſon. of the father of the Gods. A came 
and ſung verſes to him, herein he affirmed that Pro- 
teſilaus, being taught by the muſes, had equalled 
Apollo bimlalf in all the vatious works of wit. Ano- 
ther poet, yet more baſe and impudent, ſtyled him 
in his verſcs the inventor of: the polite arts, and the 
father of the people whom he rendered happy, and 
deſ-:ribed him with the horn of . in his hand. 
Protefilans heard all theſe praiſes with a cold, heed- 
leſs, and ſcornful air, like a man who is very conſci- 
ous that he merits yet greater, and that he is too con · 
deſcending in ſuffering himſelf to be praiſed. There 
was a flatterer who took the liberty ro whiſper in his 
car a ſarcaſm againſt the policy which Mentor was 
endeayouring to eſtablish. Proteſilaus ſmiled, and the 
whole aſſembly burſt out into a laugh, though it was 
impoſſible for the greater part of them to know what 
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and haughty air, every one was awed and ſilent 
again. Several of the nobles waited for the 

moment when Proteſilaus might condeſcend to come 
and hear them, and ſeemed anxious and confounded 
becauſe they had ſome favours to ask of him. Their 
ſuppliant poſture ſpoke for them. They appeared as 


ſubmiſſive as a mother at the foot of the altar, implor- - 


ing the Gods to reſtore her only ſon to health. All 
ſcemed Rey he and to love and admire Proteſilaus, 


though t] 
enmity him. ; 

At chis very inſtant Hegeſippus enters, ſeizes Pro- 
teſilaus's ſword, and — that he was going by 
the king's command to carry him to the iſland of Sa- 
mos. At theſe words all Protefilaus's ampgance fell 

like a looſened rock from the top of a moun- 
tain. Lo! he now throws himſelf ar, with fegr 
at Hegeſippus's feet, he weeps, he „he ſtam- 
mers, he trembles, he embraces the knees of a man 
whom an hour before he did not deign to honour 
with a look. All his flatterers ſeeing him ruined 
paſt redemption, changed their adulations into mer- 
cileſs inſulis. 


Hegeſippus would not allow him time either to take 


a laſt farewel of his family, or to fetch ſome private 
papers. Every ing. was ſcized, and carried to the 
king | Timocrarcy, being arreſted at the ſame time, 
was cxtremely ſurpriſed ; for he imagined as he had 
quarrclled with Proteſilaus, that he could not be in- 
volved in his ruin. They depart in a bark which was 
got ready for them, and arrive at Samos, where He- 
gelippus leaves theſe two wrctches ; and to fill up 

e mcaldre' of their misfortunes, he leaves them to- 
2 Here they furiouſly reproach each with 
the crimes they had committed, and which were the 
cauſe of their fall; deſpairing of ever ſeeing Salen- 
tum again, and condemned to live far from their 
wives and their children; I do not ſay far from theit 
friends, for they had none. The very men who had 
ſpent ſo many years in poop and picalure, being way 


y hatboured in their hearts an implacable 
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left in an unknown country, where had no 
means of getting their bread but by 425 labour, 
were, like two wild beaſts, continually ready to dr 
cach other in pieces. : | 
Hegeſippus in the mean time . inquired in hat 
part of the iſland Philocles lived, and was told that it 
vas on a mountain at a good diſtance from the city, 
where a cave ſerved him to dwell in. Every body - 
ſpoke with admiration of this ſtranger. Since he has 
been in this Iſland, ſaid they, he has 6dffended no- 
body. _ one admires his patience, his labour, 
and tranquillity of mind. Though he has nothing, 
he always ſeems ſatisfied; and though he lives here 
quite _ of the =_ of og mg + — 2 - 
and without authority, e vbli * e 
ſerve it, and Bias a Galla ar. ways of doing 


good offices to all his neighbours. | 
Hegeſippus goes towards the cave, and finds it 
open and empty; for Philocles's poverty and ſimpli- 
city of manners were ſo great that he had no occa- 
ſion to shut the door when he went ou:. A coarſe 


bulrush- mat ſerved him for a bed. He ſeldom kind- 
led a fire, becauſe he cat nothing dreſſed ; live 
ing all the ſummer on fresh-gathered fruits, and on 
dates and dried figs in the winter ; and ſlaking his 
thirſt at a fountain which poured in cryſtal sheets 
from a rock. He had nothing in his cave but cary- . 
ing tools, and a few books which he 1cad ar ſer 
hours, not to embellish his wit or gratify his curio- 
ſiry, but to inform his mind when he unbent it from 
ladour, and to learn to be As for ſculpture, 
he applied himſelf to it only for the ſake of exerciſe, 
to avoid idleneſs, and to get his bread without being 
obliged to any body. | 
Hegeſippus, as he entered the cave, admired the 
ſtarues which Philocles had begun; particularly a 
Jupiter, vhoſe ſerene countenance was ſo full of ma- 
jeſty, that he was eaſily known to be the father of 
Gods and men. In another part was a Mars with a 
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moſt ſtriking, was a' Minctva encouraging the arts; 
her countenance was ſoſt and noble; her tall | 


1 x 


ang caſy, and her attitude ſo lively, that one wo | 
have thought she was going to walk. Hegeſippus 
having viewed the ſtatucs with pleaſure, . went out 
of dhe grotto, and at a diſtance, under a large tree, 
beheld Philocles reading on the graſs ; he gocs to- 
» wards him; Philocles ſecs him, and knows not what 
0 think. Is not that Hegeſippus, ſaid he to himſelf, 
with whom q ſo long lived in Crete? But what proba. 
bility is there that he should come to ſo remote an 
iſland? Or is it not rather his ghoſt returned ſince 
his death From the Stygian chore? /: 
While he vas thus doubting, Hegeſippus came ſo 
near him, that he could not but know and embrace 
him. Is it then you, ſaid he, my dear old friend? 
What chance, what tempeſt has thrown you on this 
shore? Why have you left the iſland of Crete? 1s 
| ir ſuch a misfortune as mine, that tears you from our 
| native countty 2 | 1 
if  Hegelſippus anſwered, It is not a misfortune, but 
-on the co the goodneſs of the Gods which 
brings me hither. He then related to him Prote- 
filaus's long tyranny, his intrigues with Timocrates, 
the cvils into which he had plunged Idomencus, the 
fall of thar prince, his flight to the coaſts of Hel- 
petia, the building af Salentum, the arrival of Men- 
tor and Telemachus, the wiſe maxims which Mentor 
had inſtilled into the king's mind, and the diſgrace | 
of the two traitors : he added, that he had brought 
them to Samos to ſuffer the banishment which t 9 
had cauſed Philocles to ſuffer; and concluded wit 
Taying, that he had orders to conduct him to Salen- 
tum, where the king, who was ſenſible of his inno- 
cence, would — Fim with his affairs, and load 
him 7 riches. : EY Fn 
Lo that cave, replied Phi S, rer to har- 
our wild beaſts than to be 1 I have 
there for many years taſte more comfort and peace 


of mind, than I ever did in the gilded ee” 
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iſland of Crete. Men no longer deccive me; for I 


neither ſee them, nor hear their flattering and poiſon- 


ous diſcourſe. I have no further need of them; for 
my hands hardened to labour, eaſily furnish me with 
the ſimple food which is neceſſary for me. A ſlight 


cloth, as you ſee, ſuffices ro cover me. Having now 


no wants, and enjoying the utmoſt tranquillity and 


all the ſweets of liberty, which my books me 
how to make a good uſe of, what should I go in queſt 
of among jealous, fraudful, and inconſtant men? No, 
no, my dear Hegeſippus, do not envy me my happi- 
neſs. Proteſilaus, by endeavouring to betray the kin 

and to deſtroy me, has betrayed himſelf, and done 
me no harm at all: On the contrary, he has done me 
the greateſt good ; he has delivered me from the hur 

and ſlavery of public affairs, and to him Iam indebted 
for my dear ſolitude, and all the innocent pleaſures 1 
here enjoy. Return, Hegeſippus, return to the king; 
help him to ſupport the miſeries of his greatneſs, and 
what you deſire me to do for him, do yourſelf, ſince 
his eyes, ſo long shut againſt the truth. have at laſt 


been opened by the wiſe perſon you call Mentor, ler 


him be retained in his ſervice. As for me, it is not 
proper after my shipwreck that I should quit the haven 
into which the ſtorm has ſo happily thrown me, and 
commit myſelf __ ro the mercy of rhe winds. O 
how greatly are kings to be pitied! how worthy 
thoſe who ſerve them, of compaſſion ! If they are 
wicked, how miſcrable do they render mankind, and 
what tortures are prepared for them in the black 
gulf of Tartarus! If they are good, What difficulties 
ave they to overcome! What ſnares to avoid! What 
evils ro ſuffer! Once again, my dear Hegeſippus, 
leave me, I ſay, in my happy poverty. 

While Philocles was talking thus with great vehe - 
mence, 4 beheld him with wonder. He 
had formerly ſecn him in Crete, during his admi- 
niſtration of the moſt 8 affairs, meagre, lan- 
guishing, exhauſted; for his ardent and auſtere tem- 


per made him wear * in fatigues; he 


could 


— 
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impatiently numbers the days, the hours, til 
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could not without indignation ſee vice unpunished ; 
he required a certain exactneſs which is never found 


In buſineſs ; his cmployments therefore ruined his 


tender health; but at Samos Hegeſippus beheld him 

lump and vigorous. The bloom of yourh in ſpite of 
His years was renewed on his countenance. A ſober, 
quiet and laborious life had given him as it were a new 
conſtitution. 

You are ſurpriſed, ſaid Philocles with a ſmile, to 
ſee me ſo altered. I owe this freshneſs and perfect 
health ro my ſolitude. My enemies have given me 
what I could never hope to find in the moſt elevated 
Nation. Would you have me quit ſubſtanrial bleſlings 
to purſue imaginary ones, and to plunge myſelf again 
in my former miſeries? Be not more cruel than Pro- 
teſilaus; ar leaſt do not enyy me the happineſs I de- 
rive from him. | — 

Hegeſippus then repreſented to him, but in vain, 
every thing which he thought proper to move him. 
Are you then, (aid he, inſenſible of the pleaſure of 
ſeeing your friends and relations again, * long for 

our return, and whom the bare expectation of em- 

mug you overwhelms with joy? But can you who 
fear the Gods, and love to do your duty, eſtcem as 
nothing the ſerving your king, the aſſiſting him in all 
his good defigns, and the rendering ſo many people 
happy ? Is it allowable for a man to abandon himſelf 
to a ſavage philoſophy, to prefer himſelf to all the 
reſt of mankind, and to love his own eaſe more than 


the happineſs of his fellow-citizens ? Beſides, it will 


be thought that it is out of reſentment that you re- 
Fuſe to ſee the king; if he deſigned to do you an 
injury, it was becauſe he did not know you : It was 
not the true, the good, the juſt Philocles whom he 
deſigned to deſtroy ; it was a very different perſon 
whom he deſigned to punish. But now he knows = 
and does not miſtake you for anorher, he feels all his 
former friendship revive in his heart; he expects you; 
he alrcady 2 out his arms to embrace you, and 
| he ſes 

you 
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you. Is your heart ſo hardened as to be inexorable to 

your king and to all your deareſt friends? 
Philocles, who was moved when he firſt perceived 
H apps, reſumed his auſtere air on hearing this 
diſcourſe. Like a rock 3 which the winds rage, 
and all the groaning billows break in vain, he fe- 
mained immoveable ; nor intreaties nor arguments 
could find any paſſage to his heart. But the moment 
Hegeſippus began to deſpair of prevailing upon him, 
Philocles, having conſulted the Gods, diſcovered 
by the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, and 
divers other omens, that he was to go with Hege- 
ſippus. 


Hereupon he oppoſed ir no longer, but prepared 


for his departure ; though not without regretting the 
deſert where he ſo many years had lived. Alas ! ſaid 
he, muſt I leave you, my dclightful grotto, where 

ceful ſlumbers nightly came to refresh me after the 
toils of the day! Here the fatal ſiſters, in the midſt 
of my poverty, ſpun my days of a gold and ſilken 
thread. He fell on the earth, and weeping adored 
the naiad who had ſo long ſlaked his thirſt with her 
limpid wave, and the nymphs that dwelt on all the 
neighbouring mountains. Echo heard his wailings, 
and with a plaintive voice repeated them to all KK 
rural deiries. | N 

Philocles then went to the city with Hegeſippus, in 
order to embark. He imagined that the unhappy 
Proteſilaus, overwhelmed with shame and indigna- 
tion, would avoid ſeeing him; but he was miſtaken : 
For corrupt men have no shame, and are alwa 
ready to ſtoop to any kind of meanneſs. Philocles 
modeſtly kept out of the way, that he might not be 
ſeen by this wretch ; being 1 that the 
ſight of a proſperous rival, who was going to be 
raiſed on his ruin, would increaſe his miſery. But 
Proteſilaus cagerly ſought after Philocles, and en- 
deavoured to move his pity, and to engage him to 


ſolicit the king that he might return to Salentum. 


Philocles was roo ſincere to promiſe, that he would 
M 3 try 
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try to get him recalled; for he knew better than any 


one how pernicious his return would have been. He 
talked to him however with great mildneſs; he pitied 
him, cndeavoured to comfort him, and exhorted him 


to appeaſe the Gods by the purity of his manners, 


and an exemplary patience under his ſufferings. And 
as he had heard that the king had ſtript Proteſilaus of 
all his ill-gotren wealth, he promiſed him two thi 

which he afterwards faithfully performed: One was, 
to take care of his wife and children, who remained 
at Salentum, in a frightful ſtare of poverty, expoſed 


to public indignation; the other was, to ſend Prote · 


filaus in this remote iſland, ſome ſupplies of money 
to alle viate his miſery. - 
Mean while the ſails ſwelling with a favourable 
alc, Hegeſippus grows impatient, and haſtens the 
eparture of Philocles. Proteſi laus ſees them embark; 
his eyes are motionleſs and fixed on the shore ; they 
then purſue the bark as it cleaves the waves, and is 
continually driven farther off by the winds : And even 
when he could ſee it no longer, its image remains in 
His mind. At length diſtracted, furious, deſpairing, 
he tears off his hair, rolls himſelf on the ſand, up- 
braids the Gods with their rigour, and calls relentleſs 
death to his aid, but calls in vain ; for death, regard- 
leſs of his prayers, deigns not to deliver him from his 
numerous woes, nor has he the courage to deliver 


: Bimſelf. 5 


Mean time the bark, favoured by Ne ne and the 
winds, quickly arrives at Salentum. The king being 
told that it was entering the port, immediately ran 


with Mentor to meet Philocles. He tenderly embra- 


ced him, and expreſſed a great concern for having ſo 


unjuſtly perſecuted him. This confeſſion, inſtead of 


ſeeming a weakneſs in a prince, was looked upon b 


all the Salentines as the effort of a great ſoul, whi 


riſes above its errors by owning and reſolving to repair 


them. Every body wept with joy to ſee this virtuous 


lover of the people, and to hear the king talk with ſo 
much wiſdom and goodneſs, e 
| Philocles 
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Philocles received the king's careſſes, with a re- 
ſpectful modeſt air; he was imparient to ſteal away 
om the acclamations of the people, and followed 
1domeneus to the palace. Mentor and he quickly 
repoſed as much confidence in each other, as if they 
had paſſed their lives rogether, though rhey never 
ſaw one another before ; for the Gods, who have nor 
given eyes to the wicked to know the good, have 
given eyes to the good to know one another. They 
who relish virtue, cannot be together without con- 
tracting a friendship, by means of the virtue they 
love. Philocles ſoon asked the king's leave to retire 
to a ſolitary place near Salentum, where he continued 
to live in poverty as he had done at Samos. The 
king and Mentor went almoſt every day to viſit him 
in his retirement, where they concerted the means 
of ſtrengthening the laws, and of giving a ſoſid form 
to the government for the good of the public. | 
The two principal things which. they conſidered, 
were the education of children, and the manner of 
living in time of peace. As to children, ſaid Mentor, 
they are leſs rhe property of their parents than of the 
public; they are the children of the people, and are 

their hope and ſtrength; it is too late to correct 
them, when they are corrupted; it avails little to 
exclude them from employments, when they have 
rendered themſelves unworthy of them; it is better 
to prevent the evil than to be obliged to punish it. 
The king, added he, who is the farther of all his 
people, is ſtill more particularly the father of all the 
youth; they are the bloſſom of the whole nation, 
and the fruits muſt be prepared in the bloſſom. Let 
not the king therefore dildain to be warchful, and 
to cauſe others to be watchful, of the education of 
children. Let him be ſteady in cauſing the laws of 
Minos to be obſerved, which ordain that children 
be educated in a contempt of pain and death; that 
honour be placed in ſlighting pleaſures and riches ; 
that injuſtice, lying, ingratitude, and luxury be ac- 
counted infamous vices ; that they be taught from 
| M3; their 
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their tendereſt in to ſing the praiſes of heroes 
who were beloved of the Gods, who have done ge- 
nerous actions for their country, and have diſtin- 
guished their courage in battle; ihat the charms of 
muſic ſtrike their ſouls in order to ſoften and purify 
their manners; that they be taught to be kind to 
their friends, faithful to their allies, juſt to all man- 
kind, even to their moſt cruel enemies; and that 
they be leſs apprehenſive of death and tortures, than 
of the leaſt upbraiding of their conſcience. If chil- 
dren are early imbued with theſe important maxims, 
and the melody of muſic inſinuate them into their 
hearts, there will be few who will not burn with a 
love of glory and virtue. 

Mentor added, That it was of great importance 
to inſtitute public ſchools, in order to habituate the 
youth to rhe hardeſt bodily cxerciſes, and to prevent 
ctteminacy and idleneſs, which ruin the beſt conſti- 
tutions. He was likewiſe for having a great variety 
of games and shows, that might b a ſpur to the 
people, but eſpecially ſuch as vould exerciſe and 
render their bodies active, pliant and vigorous; and 
to theſe he annexcd rewards in order to excite a ge- 
nerous emulation. But what he was moſt zealous 
for, as being moſt conducive to purity of manners, 
was, that young men should marry betimes, and that 
their parents, without any views of intereſt, should 
leave them to chooſe wives of agrecable tempers and 
pron to whom they might be conſtant in their 

ve. 

But while they were thus concerting means to keep 
the youth chaſte and innocent, and to make them 
laborious, tractable, and fond of glory, Philocles, 
who delighted in war, thus addreſt himſelf to Men- 
tor: In vain will you 1 youth in all theſe 
exerciſes, if you ler them languish in a perpetual 
peace, wherein they will have no experience of war, 
nor no need to give proofs of their valour. You will 
thereby enfeeble the nation; its courage will inſer- 
ſibly be unnerved, its manners corrupted by plea- 
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ſures, and other warlike nations will find no difficul- 
ty in making a conqueſt of it. And thus, by endea- 
youring to avoid the evils of war, they will fall into 
the miſeries of ſlavery. | 
Mentor anſwered, The evils of war are more ter- 
rible than you imagine. War exhauſts a people, and 
continually expoſes them to the danger of being 
ruined, even when they obtain the greateſt victories. 
With whatever advantages a man enters into a war, 
he is never ſure of ending it without being liable ro 
the moſt tragical reverſes of fortune. Vith Whatever 
ſuperiority of forces he engages in bartle, rhe leaſt 
miſtake, a panick, a — 12 the victory out 
of his hands, and transfers it to his enemies. And 
though he held victory as it were in chains in his 
camp, yet he deſtroys himſelf in deſtroying his foes. 
For he depopulates his own country ; he leaves the 
lands almoſt uncultivated ; he interrupts trade; and 
what is much worſe, he weakens the beſt laws and 
winks at a depravity of manners. The youth no 
longer addict t — ＋ to letters. The neceſſity of 
the time obliges him to tolerate a pernicious licenti- 
ouſnels in the army. Juſtice, government, ever 
thing ſuffers in the confuſion. A king who sheds the 
blood of ſuch multitudes, and cauſes ſo many cala- 
mities in order to acquire a little glory, or to extend 
the bounds of his kingdom, is unworthy of the glory 
he purſues, and deſerves to loſe what he poſſeſſes for 
having endeavoured to uſurp what he has no right to. 
But the courage of a nation may be exerciſed in 
time of peace. You already know what bodily ex- 
erciſes we inſtitute 3 the prizes to excite emulation, 
and the maxims of glory and virtue, with which the 
ſongs of the great actions of heroes will fill the ſouls 
of children 1 — from theit very cradles: Add to 
theſc helps, that of a ſober and laborious life. Bur 
this is not all : As ſoon as any nation in alliance 
with yours, is ed in a war, the flowerof your 
youth muſt be ſent rhither, eſpecially thoſe who have 
diſcoyercd a genius for war, and are the beſt qualified 
- M 4 | to 
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to profit by experience. You will thereby maintain 
an high reputation = your neighbours, who will 
court your alliance, and be afraid of loſing it. And 
thus without having a war at home and at your own 

expence, you will always have a warlike and intrepid 
body of youth. Notwithſtanding you have peace in 

your own kingdom, you muſt nor fail to treat thoſe 
with great honour who have a talent for war; for 
the true way to avoid war and to maintain a laſting 
peace, is to cultivate arms, to honour men who ex- 
cell in the profeſſion of them, always to have ſome 
who have been trained up in foreign countries, and 
who know the ſtrength and diſcipline of neighbour: 
ing nations, and their manner of making war; and 
to be equally incapable of making it through ambi- 
rion, and of dreading it through effeminacy. By be- 
ing thus always prepared for it on occaſion, one is 
hardly ever reduced to the neceſſity of making it at all. 
As for your allies, when they are ready to engage 

in a war with each other, it is your part to become 
their mediator. You thereby acquire a more ſolid and 
unqueſtionable glory than that of conquerors 3 you 
win the love and eſteem of ſtrangers ; they all ſtand 
in need of you, and you reign over them by the con- 
fidence they repoſe in you, as you reign over your 
ſubject by your authority. You are the re 9 
of their ſecrets, the arbiter of their treaties, the mat- 
ter of their heaits. Your fame flies to the moſt dil- 
tant countries, and your name is like a ſweet per- 
fume which diffuſes itſelf from country to country 
even to the remoteſt nations. If a neighbouring peo- 
ple attack you in theſe circumſtances contrary to the 
rules of jullice, it finds you warlike, prepared, and, 
what is a much greater ſecurity, beloved and ſuc- 
coured : All your ncighbours are alarmed for you, 
and perſuaded that the public ſafety depends on your 
preſervation. This is a much ſtronger rampart than 
all the walls of cities, or the moſt regular forrifica- 
tions: this is ſubſtanrial glory. But how few princes 
are there who are wiſe enough to purſue it, go 
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ther, who do not fly from it! They purſue a delu- 
five phantom, and leave true honour behind them 
for want of knowing ir. | 

When Mentor had ſpoken thus, Philocles looked 

him with aſtonishment ; and then turning his 

eyes on the king, was charmed to ſee how greedil 
Idomeneus ſtored up in his heart all the words which 
poured like a torrent of wiſdom from the mouth of 
this ſtranger. ES | | 

Thus did Minerva, in the form of Mentor, eſta- 
blish all rhe beſt laws and moſt uſeful maxims of 
government at Salentum; not ſo much to make the 
kingdom of Idomeneus flourish, as to show Tele- 
machus, when he should return, a ſtriking example 
of the effects of a wiſe adminiſttation with regard 
to the happineſs of the people, and the laſting glory 

of the prince. | 


End. of the Fourteenth Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus in the camp of the allies wins the afſetion of 

 Philodetes, who was at firſt prejudiced againſt him on 
account of his father Ulyſſes, Philoctetes relates to 
him his adventures, with which he interweaves the 
particulars of the death of Hercules, occaſioned by the 
poiſoned tunic which the centaur Neſſus had given to 
Dejanira. He informs him how he obtained of this 
hero his fatal arrows, without which the city of 
Troy could not have been taken ; how he was punis- 
hed for betraying his ſecret, by all the miſeries he ſuf- 
fered in the iſe of Lemnos; and how Ulyſſes employed 
Neoptolemus to engage him to go to the fone of 
Troy, where he was cured of his wound by the ſons 
of Efealapins. . 


N the mean time Telemachus was ſignaliſing his 

courage amidſt the dangers of war. When he de- 
parted from Salentum, he was very aſſiduous to win 
the affection of the old captains, whoſe reputation 
and experience were the moſt conſummate. Neſtor, 
who had ſeen him before at Pylos, and who always 
loved Ulyſſes, treated him as if he had been his own 
ſon ; giving him inſtructions which he enforced by 
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various examples, and relating to him all the adven- 
tures of his youth, and all the moſt remarkable 
things which he had ſeen performed by the heroes 
of ; laſt age. The memory of this wiſe ſenior, 
who had lived thrice the age of man, was as it were 
an hiſtory of ancient times engraved on braſs and 
marble. 


Philoctetes had not at firſt the ſame affection for 


Telemachus as Neſtor had. The hatred which he 


had ſo long harboured in his heart againſt Ulyſles, 
prejudiced him againſt his ſon 3 and he could nor 
without uneaſineſs ſee all that he thought the Gods 
were doing in favour of this youth, in order to render 
him equal to the heroes who had ſubverted the 
city of Troy. But at length the prudent deportment 
of Telemachus entirely overcame the reſentment of 
Philoctetes, who could not help loving his engagin 

and modeſt virtue. He often took him aſide, a | 
ſaid, my (on, (for I no longer ſcruple to call you ſo) 
your father and I were, I own, a long while cnemies 
to cach other. I own alſo that my heart was not ap- 
peaſed after we had ſubverted the haughty city of 
Troy; and that I found it difficult when I ſaw you, 
to love virtue in the ſon of Ulyſſes: With this I often 


reproached myſelf. But virtue, when it is gentle, un- 


affected, ingenious and modeſt, at length overcomes 
every thing. Philoctetes was afterwards inſenſibly en- 
gaged to tell him what had kindled in his heart ſo 
much enmity againſt Ulyſſes. 

I muſt, ſaid 2 begin my hiſtory higher. I every 
where attended the great Hercules, 9 freed the 
earth from ſo many monſters, and in whoſe fight the 
other heroes were but as feeble reeds near a large 
oak, or little birds in the preſence of the eagle. His 
misfarrunes and mine proceeded from love, the 
ſource of all the moſt terrible diſaſters. Hercules, 
who had conquered ſo many monſters, could not 
conquer this shameful paſſion : Cupid, the cruel boy 
made him his ſport. Nor could he recollect withour 
blushing wich e, that he had formerly been ſo 
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forgerful of his glory, as to ſpin with Omphale queen 
of Lydia, like the moſt abject and effeminate of man- 
Kind; ſo far was he hurried away by his blind paſ- 
ſion. An hundred times has he confeſſed ro me, that 
this part of his life had tarnished his virtue, and al- 
molt effaced the glory of all his labours. How great, 
ye Gods! is the weakneſs and inconſtancy of men 


they think themſelves all ſufficient, though they can 


withſtand nothing. Alas the great Hercules was 


entangled again in the ſnares of love, which he had 
ſo often deteſted. He conccived a paſſion for Deja- 
nira : She was his wife, and happy had he been had 
he been conſtant to her; but Iole's youth, on whole 
face the graces were pictured, quickly ravished his 
heart. Dejanira, burning with jealouſy, bethought 
her of the fatal tunic, which the centaur Neſſus had 
bequeathed her at his death, as a certain means to 


awaken the love of Hercules, as often as he should 


ſeem to neglect her and to be fond of another. This 
tunic, imbtued with the venomous blood of the cen- 
taur, contained the poiſon of the arrows with which 
that monſter was flain. You know that the arrows 
with which Hercules killed this perfidious centaur, 
had been dipt in the blood of the Lernæan Hydra, 
and that this blood poiſoned thoſe arrows to ſuch a 


degree, that all their wounds were incurable. 


Hercules having put on this tunic, preſently felt tlie 
devouring fire, Shih inſinuated irſelf even into the 
marrow of his bones. He roarcd in a horrible man- 
ner, making mount Eta and all the deep valleys uns 


with his cnes : nay, the ſea, itſelf ſeemed to be move 


the moſt furious bulls in their conflicts could not 
have made a more terrible bellowing. The ill- fated 
Lychas, who had brought him this tunic from De- 
janira, preſuming to approach him, Hercules ſeized 
bim in the tranſports of his anguish, and as a linger 
whirls a ſtone in his ling, in order to caſt it the farther, 
whirled him ſwiftly round, and then with his potent 

| hi the top of rhe mountain into 
the billows of rhe ſea, where be was oy 
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transformed ow a rock, which — retains 4 human 
shape, and being continuall ten by the angry 
—_ alarms r waty — at a Ml. 3 
After this misfortune of Lychas, believing I should 
no longer be ſafe with Hercules, I rhought of hiding 
myſelf in the deepeſt caverns of the earth. With one 
hand I beheld him eaſily up- root the lofty firs and 
ancient oaks, which for ſcveral ages had braved the 
winds and the tempeſts; with the other, he vainly 
endeavoured to tear the fatal tunic from his back; it 
was glued to his skin, and as it were incorporated with 
his limbs : as he tore that, he tore off his skin and his 
flesh, and drenched the earth with torrents of blood. 
At length his virtue getting the better of his anguich, 
he cried out, You ſee ! my deareſt Philoctetes! the 
evils which the Gods inflict upon me; they are righte- 
ous ; I have offended them ; I have violated conjugal 
love; having vanquished ſo many enemies, I meanly 
ſuftered myſelf whe vanquished by a beautiful ſtran- 
ger 3 I perish, and I — a to perish to appeaſe the 
Gods. But alas! my dear friend, whither do youly ? 
My exceſſive tortures have indeed made me commit 
an act of cruelty on the wretclied Lychas, for which 
my conſcience upbraids me; he knew not that he pre- 
ſented me poiſon, nor deſerved to ſuffer. But do you 
think that I can forget my friendship for you, and 
that I would rob you of your life? No, no, I shall 
never ceaſe to love Philoctetes. Philoctetes shall re- 
ceive my fleeting ſoul in his boſom; he shall collect 
my aches together. Where are you then, my dear 
PuiloReres ! PhiloRetes ! the only hope which is left 
me hcre below. | TD 
This ſaid, I immediately ran towards him; he 
ſtretches out his arms to embrace me, but draws them 
back again, for fear of kindling in my boſom the 
cruel fire with which he himſelf was conſumed. Alas? 
latd he, even this conſolation is no longer allowed 
me. As he ſpeaks thus, he collects together the trees 
he had rorn up by the roots ; he makes a funeral pile 
of them on the top of the mountain; he aſcends it 
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with tranquillity ; he overſpreads it with the skin of 
the Nemean lion, which he had ſo long worn on his 
Shoulders, when he travelled from one end of the earth 
to the other to deſtroy monſters, and deliver the diſ- 
treſſed; he leans on his club, and bids me light the 
pyre. | 
17 hands trembling with horror could not den 
him this cruel office; for his life was ſo racked vi 
rortures, that it was no longer a git of the Gods. 
I was moreover apprehenſive leſt the violence of his 
pangs should tranſport him to act ſomething unworthy 
of the virtue which had aſtonished the univerſe. Per- 
ceiving the flames begin to catch the pyre, Now, cried 
he, my dear Philoctetes, I am convinced of the ſin- 
cerity of your friendship; for you love my honour 
more than my life: may the Gods reward you for 
it! I bequeath you what I have of the moſt valuable 
in the world, theſe arrows dipt in the blood of the 
Lernzan Hydra. You know that their wounds are 
incurable ; they will render you as invincible as I 
have been, and no mortal will dare to contend with 
you. Remember that I die your faithful friend, and 
never forger how dear you have been ro me. And if 
you are ically rouched with my ſufferings, you will 
afford me rhe laſt conſolation in your power, a pro- 
miſe never to diſcover to any mortal either my death, 
or the place where you conceal my ashes. Alas! 1 
promiſed, nay 1 ſwore it as I bedewed his pyre with 
my tears; a beam of gladneſs darted from his eyes. 
But he was ſuddenly involved in curling flames, 
which ſtifled his voice, and almoſt ſnatched him from 
my fight. However, 1 beheld him again through the 
fire with a countenance as ſerene as if it had been 
crowned with flowers, perfumed and encircled by 
his friends, amidſt the merriments of a ſumpruous 
banquet. | 
Soon did the fire conſume all his carthly and mor- 
tal part; ſoon was there nothing left of What he had 
received from his mother Alcmena at his birth: But 
he preſerved by Jupiter's decree that ſubtle and im- 
mortal ſubſtance, Th celeſtial flame, the true * 
; | cp 
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ciple of life, which he had received from the father 
f the Gods. He aſcended therefore to drink nectar 
with them under the gilded roofs of shining Olym- 
pus; where the immortals gave him for his wife the 
lovely Hebe, the Goddeſs of youth; who uſed to 
pour the nectar into Jupiter's cup, before Ganymede 
was preferred to that honour. 

For my part, I found an inexhauſtible ſource of ſor- 
rows, in the very arrows he bequeathed me in order 
to raiſe me above the heroes. The confederate kings 
quickly undertook to revenge Menelaus on rhe infa- 
mous Paris, the ravisher of Helen, and to ſubvert the 
empire of Priam. The oracle of Apollo gave them to 
underſtand that they muſt not hope for an happy iſſue: 
of that war, unleſs they had the arrows of Hercules.. 

Your father Ulyſſes, who in all their councils con- 
ſtantly diſcovered the greateſt wiſdom and art, un- 
dertook to perſuade me to accompany them to the 
fiege of Troy, and to carry the arrows thither, which 
were he thought in my poſſeſſion. Hercules had not 
been ſeen for a long while; there was no talk of any 
new exploit of his; monſtcrs and wicked men began 
to appear again with impunity. The Greeks knew 
not what to think concerning him; ſome ſaid that 
he was dead, and others that he was gone as far as 
the frozen bear in order to tame the Scythians ; bur- 


_ Ulyſſes maintained that he was dead, and undertook 


to make me confeſs it. As he came to me while F 
was yct inconſolable for the loſs of the grear Alcides, 
he found it very difficuk to accoſt me; for I could 
not bear the ſight of men, nor. the thoughts of being 
torn from the deſerts of mount Eta, where I h 
ſeen my friend die: I heeded but to recall the image 
of that hero to my mind, and to weep at the ſight of 
thoſe ſcenes of horror. But ſoft and powerful per- 
ſuaſion hung on your father's lips; he ſeemed almoſt 
4 as I; he poured forth floods of 
tears; he inſenſibly won my heart and my conſi- 
dence, and moved me with pity for the kings of 
Greece, who were going to fight in a juſt _ 
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and could not ſucceed without me. He could not 
however extort from me the ſecret of Herculess 
death, which I had ſworn never to reveal; but he 
no longer doubted of it, and preſſed me to show him 
_ I * 21 his _ 15 
Though I had, alas! an abhorrence of bei i 

of 4 by revealing a ſecret which 22 
miſed the Gods never to reveal; yet was I ſo weak 


as to evade the oath which 1 durſt not violate : the 


Gods have punished me for it: I ſtamped with my 
foot on the earth where I had depoſited the ashes of 
Hercules. F then went and joined the confederate 
kings, who received me with the ſame joy as they 
would have received Hercules himſelf, As I was 
paſſirg through the iſland of Lemnos, I had a mind 
to show all the Greeks the efficacy of my arrows, 
and oing to Shoot a deer which was rushing into a 
—_ I heedleſsly let the arrow fall from my bow 
on my foot, where it made a wound which 1 ſtill feel. 
I was immediately racked with: rhe ſame tortures 


which Hercules himſelf had ſuffered, and filled the 


iſland both night and day with my wailings ; black 
corrupted blood iſſuing from my wound, infected 
the air, and diffuſed a ſtench through the whole 
Grecian camp, which was enough to ſuffocate men 
of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions. The whole army 


was ſtruck with horror at my diſtreſs ; every one 


concluding thar it was a judgment which the righte- 
ous Gods had inflicted upon me. 

Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in this war, was the 
firſt ro forſake me. I have fince been convinced that 
he did it, becauſe he preferred victory and the com- 
mon intereſt of * to all motives of —_— 
and' decency wit m__ to any particular perſon. It 
was no — poſſible to Aur Lag in the 3 ſo 
much did the horror and infection of my wound, and 


the violence of my shrieks diſturb the whole army. 


But as ſoon as I ſaw myſelf deſerted by all the 


Greeks at the inſtigation of Ulyſſes, his conduct 
ſcemed to me to be | 


ull of the maſt shocking inhu- 


manity and the blackeſt treachery. Alas! I was 
blind, and did not ſee that it was juſt that the wiſeſt 
men should be my enemies, as well as the Gods 
whom I had offcnded. 

I remained, _y almoſt the whole fiege of Troy, 


all alone, without ſuccour, without hope, without 


comfort, a prey to the moſt terrible tortures in this 


deſert and ſavage iſland, where I heard but the roar- 
ing of the billows that dashed againſt the rocks. In 
the midſt of this ſolitude I found an empty cave, in 
a rock that lifted its two points like two heads to the 
heavens, and pcured forth a limpid ſpring. This 
cave was a harbour for wild beaſts, to — fury I 
was expoſed both * and day. I heaped ſome 
leaves * for a 
wooden bowl rudely wrought, and ſome tattered 
cloaths, with which I bound up my wound to ſto 


its bleeding, and with which I likewiſe uſed to cleanſe 


it. Here, abandoned by men, the object of the wrath 
of che Gods, I ſpent my time in shooting doves and 
other birds which flew around the rock, with my 
arrows. And when I had killed any for my ſuſten- 
aue, I was forced with extreme pain to crawl along 
the earth to pick up my prey. In this manner did my 
hands provide me wherewirhal to ſubſiſt on. 

The Grecks indeed , when they went away, lefr 
me ſome proviſtons, but they did not laſt long.. I 
uſed ro kindle my fire with flints. This life, dreadful 


as it was, as it was remote from falſe ungrateful 


men, would have ſeemed pleaſant to me, had I not 
been borne down by my pains, and inceſſantly ru- 
minating on my dire miſchance. What! ſaid I; en- 
tice a man from his native country, under pretence 
of his being the only one who could avenge Greece, 
and then leave him in this deſert iſtand while he was 
aſleep ! For I was aflcep when the Greeks departed. 
Judge how great was my ſurpriſe, and how many 
tears I shed, when I awaked and ſaw their veflels 
ploughing through the waves. I ſearched every cor- 
net of this ſavage and frigthful iſland, but _ As 
un 


ed: My whole furniture was a 
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found in ir nothing but ſorrow. In fact, there is nei- 
ther harbour, nor trade, nor hoſpitality, nor does 
man willingly land there. One ſees but wrietches who 
have been driven upon it by ſtorms, and one cannot 
hope for ſocicty but from shipwrecks ; and even thoſe 
durſt not take me along with them: they dreaded the 
wrath of the Gods that of the Greeks. Here for 
ten long years did I ſuffer pain and hunger; here] 
fed my devouring wound, and cycn hope itſelf was 
extinguished in my heart. 

Returning one day from ſeeking ſome medicinal 
herbs for my wound, 1 ſaw in my cave a handſome 
graceful youth, but of an haughty air and heroic ſta- 
ture, Merhought I beheld Achilles himſelf, ſo much 
had he of his features, looks and gait ; his age only 
convinced me that it could not be he. I obſerved 
both pity and confuſion blended together in his face; 
be was moved at ſccing with what pain and how 
flowly I crawled along; my piercing and dolcful 
crics, which the echoes of every shore reſounded, 
melted his very heart. 

O ſtranger ! ſaid I, while I was yet a good way 
off, what diſaſter has brought you to this uninhabited 
iſland? I know the Grecian habit, that habit which 
ts ſtill ſo dear to me. Oh! how I long to hear thy 
voice, and to find on thy lips the language which 1 
learnt in my infancy, and which I have ſpoke to 
nobody for ſo long a time in this ſolitude. Be 
not ſtartled at the fight of ſo wretched a creature; 
you ought rather ro pity him. 

. Neoptolemus had hardly told me that he was a 

Greck, when I cried out. O inchanting words after 
fo many years of ſilence and never-ccafing pain! O 
my ſon ! what misfortune, what ſtorms, or rathcr 
what propitious winds have brought you hither to 
end my woes! He replicd, 1 am of the iſland of 
Scyros; I am returning thither, and am ſaid to be 
the ſon of Achilles: You know the whole. 

So short an anſwer not ſatisfying my curioſity, 1 


faid, O ſan of a father whom I greatly loved, thou 
darling 
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darling of thy grandſire Lycomedes, what brings you 
hicher 2 whence come you? He replied, that he came 
from the ſiege of Troy. You were nor, ſaid I, in 
the firſt expedition. Why, ſaid he, were you? 1 
plainly ſee, anſwered I, «wo you are a ſtranger ts 
Philocteres's name and misfortunes, Alas! wretch 
that l am, my perſecutors inſult me in my miſeries! 
Greece is ignorant of my ſufferings ; my ſorrows in- 
creaſe 3 the Atridæ have brought me to this; may 
the Gods require them for it ! 

I then told him how the Grecks had deſerted me. 
As ſoon as he heard my complaints, he made his. 
After the death of Achilles, ſaid he -I immediately 
interrupted him, ſaying, How ! Achilles dead! O my 
ſon! excuſe my breaking in upon your natration by 
the tears I owe your father. You comfort me, re- 

lied Neoptolemus, by your interruption. How de- 
bee is it ro me to ſee Philoctetes bewail my 
ather ! | 

Neoptolemus reſuming his diſcourſe , ſaid, After 
the death of Achilles, Ulyſſes and Phænix came to 
me, aſſurivg me that they could not ſubvert the city 
of Troy without me. They had no difficulty to per- 
ſuade me to go with them; for my grief for the 
death of Achilles, and my deſire of inberiting his 


glory in that famous war, were ſufficient motives to 


induce me to do it. I arrive at the ſiege, the army 
athcrs around me, and every one ſwears that he be- 
Folds Achilles again; but he, alas! was no more. 
Young and unexperienced, I 3 might expect 
every thing from perſons that beſtowed ſuch: praiſes 
upon me. f immediately ask the Atridz for my fa- 
ther's armour; they cruelly reply, you shall have 
every thing elſe that belonged to him 3 but as for his 
armour it 1s deſigned for Ulyſſes. | | 
Upon this I am troubled, I weep, I rave: But 
Ulyſſes without the leaſt emotion ſaid, Young man, 
you have not borne your part with us in the perils of 
this long ſiege; you have not merited ſuch arms, 
and alrcady calk too haughtily ; you. shall _—_— | 
em: 
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them. Unjuſtly robbed by Ulyſſes, I am now re- 
rurning to the iſle of Scyros, leſs incenſed againſt 
him than againſt the Atridæ. May all who are their 
enemies, be beloved of the Gods! O Philocteres1 
1 have told you all. | 

I then asked Neoptolemus why Ajax Telamon did 


not prevent ſuch a piece of injuſtice. He is dead, 


anſwered he. Dead, cried I! and Ulyſſes not dead; 
he on the contrary proſpers in the army! I then in- 
quired after — # pa the ſon of the wiſe Neſtor, 
and Patrochus ſo dear to Achilles. They are dead 
| alfo, ſaid he. Hereupon I once again cried out, 
How! dead! What, alas! do you tell me! Thus 
cruel war mows down the good and ſpares the 
wicked. Ulyſſes then is living; and ſo, no doubt, 
is Therſites? Theſe are the doings of the Gods, and 
yet we celebrate their praiſes 

While I was in this rage againſt your father, Neop- 
tolemus went on to deceive me, _— theſe me- 
lancholy words. Far from the army of the Grecks, 
where evil prevails over good, I am going to live 
contented in the rude iſland of Scyros. Farewell, 
I go; may the Gods heal your wound. | 

I inſtantly (aid, O my ſon, I conjure yu by che 
manes of your father, by your mother, by all that 
is deareſt to you in the world, not to Jeave me alone 
in this miſcrable condition. I am not ignorant how 
burdenſome I shall be to you, but it would be disho- 
nourable in you ro forſake me ; throw me into the 
prow, the ſtern, the ſink itſelf, or wherever I may 
incommode you the leaſt. None but great ſouls know 
how much glory there is in being good. Leave me 
nor in a dekert, where there is no human footſtep; 
take me into your own country, or into Eubca, 
which is not far from mount Eta, Trachinium, and 
the pleaſant banks of the river Sperchius: ſend me 
back to my father. Alas! I fear he is dead : I de- 


fired him to ſend me a ship: either he is dead, or 
thoſe who promiſed to tell him my diſtreſs, did not 
do it. O my ſon, I fly to you for ſuccour. —_— 
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ber the inftabiliry of all human things : Who is in 
proſperity, should apprehend the — it, and re- 
lieve the 3 is : 

This is what the exceſs of my anguish prompted me 
to ſay to Neeptolemus ; he 4 to — — with 
him. I then burſt into exclamations again. O happy 
day! O lovely Neoptolemus, worthy of thy father's 
glory. Ye dcar companions of this voyage, permit 
me to bid this diſmal manſion adieu. Lo! where 1 
have lived; imagine what I have ſuffered 3 nobody 
elſe could have borne it: But neceſſity was my tutor, 
and she reaches men what they would never other- 
wiſe know : They who have never ſuffered, know 
nothing; they know neither good nor evil, they are 
ſtrangers to , mankind, they are ſtrangers to them- 
ſelves. This ſaid, I took my bow and my arrows. 

Neoptolemus deſired me to let him kiſs thoſe cele- 
brated arms which had been conſecrated by the invin- 
cible Hercules. I replied, you may do what you 
pleaſe, I can deny thee nothing; it is thou, my ſon, 
who now reſtoreſt me the light, my country, m 
aged father, my friends, myſelf ; you may rouch theſe 
arms, and boaſt of being rhe only Greek that has 
deſerved to touch them. Hereupon Neoptolemus 
enters my grotto to admire my arms. 

Mean while I am ſeized with exquiſite pains; I 
rave; I no longer know what I do; I ask for a 
sharp ſword to cut off my foot, and cry out, O much 
deſired death, why comeſt thou not? O young man! 
burn me this inſtant as I burnt the ſon of Jupiter. 
O earth, earth, receive a dying wretch that can riſe 
no more | In this agony 1 fell ſuddenly, as uſual, 
into a ſound ſleep; a copious diſcharge of ſwear be- 
gan to relieve me; black corrupred blood ifſued 

= my wound. During my flecp it had been eaſy 
for Neoptolemus to have taken my arms and gone 
away; bur he was the ſon of Achilles, and was not 
born to deceive. 

When I awaked I perceived his confuſion : he 
bphed like one who knows not to diſſemble, and 


acts 
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acts contrary to his inclination. Wilt thou deceive 
me, ſaid I? What's the matter? Yon muſt go with 
me, ſaid he, to the ſiege of Troy. I inſtantly re- 

lied, Ah, what ſaid you, my ſon? give me back the 

v; I am betrayed; rob me not of my life. Alas! 
he anſwers not; he looks calmly upon me; nothing 
moves him. O ye shores! ye 1 of this 
iſland! ye ſavage beaſts ! ye ſteepy rocks! tis to 
you I make my complaints; for I have but you to 
whom I can complain: my groans are familiar to 
you. Muſt I be betrayed by the ſon of Achilles? 
He robs me of the ſacred bow of Hercules ; he 
would drag me in triumph to the Grecian camp; 
not perceiving that this were triumphing over a 
corps, a Shadow, a phantom. Oh! had he attacked 
me in my vigour! Nay , even now he does it un- 
awares. What shall I do? O my ſon! reſtore my 
arms; be like thy father, be like thyſelf. What 
ſayeſt thou? Nothing! Thou ſavage rock, to ther 
I return naked, miſerable, abandoned, deſtitute of 
food. In this den shall 1 die all alone; having my 
bow no longer to kill the wild beaſts, they will de- 
vour me: no matter. But, my ſon, you ſcem not 
a bad man; ill advice promprs you to this ; retum 
me my arms, and be gone. 

Neoptolemus with tears in his eyes and a low voice 
ſaid, Would to the Gods that I had never departed 
from Scyros ! Mean time I cry our, Ah ! what do 1 
ſee ? Is not that Ulyſſes ? I inſtantly hear his voice; 
he replies, Yes, it is Ulyſſes. Had Pluto's ſable realm 
yawned, and shown me diſmal Tartarus, which the 
Gods themſclves dread to ſce, I should not, I own, 
Have been ſeized with greater horror. I then ex- 
claimed again, witneſs thou Lemnian earth! and 
thou, O ſun! can'ſt thou behold and ſuffer this? 
Ulyſſes, perfectly calm, replied, Jupiter commands, 
an I obey. Dareſt thou name Jupiter, ſaid I? Scc'ſt 
thou this youth who was not born for fraud, and 
hurts himſelf in doing what you force him to do? 
We come not, ſaid Ulyſſes, to injure or deceive you; 

we 
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we come to deliver you, to cure you, to give you the 
glory of ſubverting Troy, and to carry you back to 
your own country ; tis you, and not Ulyſſes, who 
are Philotcres's enemy. Rt 

I then ſaid to your father every thing which 
could dictate. Since thou deſerted'ſt me on this 
shore, ſaid I, why do you not leave me here in peace? 
Go, ſeek renown in battle and every kind of plea- 
ſure ; share your happineſs with the Atridz, and 
leave me my miſery and pain. And why would you 
force me away? I am nothing now, I am _— 
dead. Why do you not think at preſent, as you di 
heretofore, that I am not able to go; that my wail- 
ings and the ſtench of my wound would interrupt 
the ſacrifices ? O Ulyſſes, author of my woes, may 
the Gods — but the Gods hear me not: nay, they 
ſtir up my enemy againſt me. O my native coun- 
_ þ never shall I ſee thee more! Punish, ye Gods! 
if there be one juſt enough to pity me, punish Ulyſ- 
ſes, and I shall think myſelf cured. 

While I was ſpeaking thus, your father, quite 
compoſed, beheld me with an air of compaſſion, like 
a man who inſtead of being provoked at, bears with 
and excuſes the diſtraction of a wretch ſoured by 
misfortunes. Like a rock on the top of a mountain 
which derides rhe fury of the winds, and lets them 
waſte their rage while it remains immoveable; your 
father ſilently waited till my anger had ſpent itſelf. 
For he knew that the way to reduce mens paſſions to 
reaſon is not to attack them till they begin to grew 
languid through a kind of wearineſs. He afterwards 
addreſt me thus. O Philoctetes! what have you 
done with your reaſon and your courage ? This is 
the time to uſe them. If you refuſe to go with us 
in order to fulfill the glorious deſigns of Jupiter with 
regard to you, farewell; you are unworthy of being 
the deliverer of Greece and the ſubverter of Troy. 
Remain at Lemnos; theſe arms I bear away shall 
give me the glory which was deſtined to you. Let 
us be gone, Neoptolemus; it is in vain to talk to 
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il him; pity for a ſingle perſon ought not to make us 
neglect the common ſafety of Greece. 

- Upon this I was like a lioneſs robbed of her 
young, that fills the woods with her roarings. Thou 
cave, ſaid I, I'll never forſake thee, thou shalt be 
my grave; O manſion of my woes! Nothing noy 
to ſubſiſt on, no remains of hope! O lend me a 
ſword to ſlay myſelf! O that the birds of prey were 
able to bear me hence! I shall no longer shoot them 

with my arrows. O precious bow, conſecrated 

8 the hands of the ſon of Jupiter! Dear Hercules! if 

thou ſtill retaineſt the leaſt compaſſion, art thou not 

filled with indignation 2 Thy bow is no longer in 

| the hands of thy faithful friend; it is in the impure 

23 the fraudful hands of Ulyſſes. Ye birds of prey, ye 

| ſavage brutes, no longer fly this cave, my hands are 

no longer armed with arrows; I, wretch that I am, 

can do you no harm; come, devour me; or rather 
may mercileſs Jupiter's thunder ſtrike me dead! 

Your father having tried all other means of per- 
ſuading me, at laſt thought that it would be beſt 
to return me my arms. He accordingly made a ſign 
to Neoptolemus, who immediately reſtored them. 
Hereupon I ſaid, O worthy ſon of Achilles, you 

prove yourſelf to be fo ; but (offer me to diſpatch my 
enemy. I was going to shoot an arrow at your 
father; bur Neoptolemus with-held me, ſaying, re- 
ſentment diſturbs your reaſon, and hinders you from 
ſeeing the — of the action you are going to 
commit. 0 

As for Ulyſſes, he ſeemed as unconcerned at my 
arrows as at my reproaches. I was ſtruck with his in- 
rrepidiry and patience, and ashamed of having endea- 
voured in the firſt tranſports of my rage ro make uſe 
of my arms to kill him who had cauſed rhem to be 
reſtored to me; but as my reſentment was not yet 

| appcaſed, I could not bear to be obliged for them 
\ to one I ſo greatly hated. Neoptolemus in the mean 
5 While ſaid, Know that the divine Helenus, the ſon 
| of Priam, coming out of the city of Troy by the cn. 
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to us. III fared Troy shall fall, ſaid he; but it can - 
not fall till it is attacked by him who has Hercules's 
arrow's ; neither can that man be cured till he comes 
before the walls of Tray, where the ſons of Æſcu- 
lapius will cure him. mY 3 

I now felt a conflict in my boſom ; being affected 
with Neoptolemus s frankneſs and juſtice in reſtoring 
me my bow, but unable to prevail with myſelf to 
hve if I muſt ſubmit to go with Ulyſſes: a faulty 
n in he company of , and the Are 

myſelf, in thi any of Ulyſſes the Atridæ? 

What rl think of me ! | 
While I was in this uncertainty, I all, of a ſudden 
hear a voice more than human, and ſee Hercules 
in a bright cloud encircled with rays of glory. I. 
calily recollected his manly features, his robuſt body, 
and plain manner; but he had a loftineſs and majelty - 
which were never ſo conſpicuous in him while be was 
ſubduing of monſters. He beſpoke me thus: 
Lou hear, you ſce Hercules. I have left lofty 
Olympus to tell you the commands of Jupiter. You 
know by what I obtained immortality. You 


| mutt go with the ſon of Achilles to tread in my ſteps 


in the paths of glory. You shall be cured, and shall 
kill Paris, the author of fo many woes, with my ar- 
rows. After the taking of Troy, ſend rich ſpoils to 


your father Pzan on mount Eta, and let them be 


placed on my grave as à monument of the vi 
dwing to my arrows. And you, ſon of Achilles, I 
tell you that you cannot be victorious without Phi- 
loctetes, nor Philoctetes without you. Go therefore 
like two lions in queſt of prey together. I vill ſend 
Aſculapius to Troy to cure Phi Above all, 
ye Greeks, love and practiſe religion; every thing 
elſe dies, but rhae lives for ever. 
AEC — = 2 out, O 
O plea ight! er ſo many 0 
manifeſt thyſe ma 2 I thee, Il depart 
the moment I . cenes adieu. Farc- 


7 woll. : 


well, dear cave! Thou 2 of theſe humid meads, 
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farewell; I no more 


theſe murm 
billows. Farewell, thou shore, where the bleak | 


. winds ſo oft have pierced me. Farewell, ye promon- 


tories, where echo ſo often repeated my | 
Farewell, ye ſweet ſprings, that were ſo bitter to 
me. Farewell, thou Lemnian land; let my depar- 


ture be. happy, ſince I am going whither the will of 


the Gods and my friends call me. 
We then departed, and arrived at the ſiege of 


Troy. Machaon and Podalirius by the divine ſcience 
of their father Æſculapius cured me, or at leaſt put 


me in the condition wherein you now fee me. I have 
no pain; I have recovered all my ſtrength, but am a. 
little ame. IT killed Paris, as the huntſman shoots 
a timorous fawn with his arrows. Tlion was ſoon re- 


duced to ashes; you know the reſt. The remem- 


brance however of my ſufferings made me retain 
ſome averſion to Ulyſſes, and his virtue could not ap- 

e my reſentment 3 but the ſight of a ſon that re- 
ſembles him, and whom I cannot forbear loving, be- 


gets a tenderneſs in my heart for the father himſelf. 


End of the Fifteenth Book. N 
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T. mens quarrels with Phalantus about ſome pri- 
+» ſoners whom they both claim; he fights with and 


up the breach. between Telemachus and 7 goes 
urpriſed an 


on Phalantus s quarters, kills his brother Hippias 
and very muck wounds Phalantus himſelf, . - 


; HILE Philoctetes was thus relating his ad- 
ventures, Telemachus remained as it were 


ſuſpended and :morionleſs, and fixed his eyes on the 
— man der was ſpcaking. All the 8 
which had agitated Hercules, Philoctetes, Ulyſſes 
and Neoptolemus, were ſeen as they vere repreſented 
ig their turns on the artleſs countenance of Tele- 

| N 2 oY machus. 
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machus. During the courſe of this hrration he ſome. 
times cried our and interrupted Philoctetes, without 
thinking on what he did ; ſometimes he a 

ought, like one who is marirely 'weighing the 
conſequences of things: And when Phil was 
deſcribing the confuſion of Neoptolemus who knew 
not ro diſſemble, Telemachus Iemed to be in the 
ſame confuſion; one would at that inſtant have taken 


him for Neoptolemus himſelf,  -- 


Mean while the confederate army was marchi 


in good order againſt Adraſtus king of the Dauni- 


ans, who deſpiſed the Gods, and ſought only to de- 
_ _ Telemachus _— very - 
ve with prudence among, 10 man princes es h 
were jealous of cach other. He was G render him- 
ſelf odious to none, and to make himſelf beloved of 
all. Now though he was naturally frank and g 
natured, yet he was not over-complaiſaut; he ſel - 
dom conſidered what might oblige others; he was 
not fond of money, but then he knew not the art of 
giving. Thus with a noble and well-diſpoſed hearr, 
be ſeemed neither obliging; nor friendly, nor liberal, 
nor grateful for the cate which was taken of him, 
nor attentive to diſtinguich merit. He followed his 
own inclination without reflection. His mother Pe- 
nclope had bred him up, in ſpite of Mentor, in ap 
haughtineſs and pride, which ſullied all his amiable 
2 He leoked upon himſelf to be of a 
ifferent nature from the teſt of mankind ; othen 
ſeemed to him to be ſent into the world by the Gods 
gnly to pleaſe him, to ſerve him, to prevent all his 
wi and to make him their fole arbiter in all 


| things, as though he were a God, The happineſs of 


For thoſe who did it. Nothing muſt ever be i 
in which his ſatisfaction was concerned, and t 


ſerving him was in this opinion a ſufficient — 
leaſt 


delays moved his haſty temper, VVöf 
Flad any one ſcen him thus in his natural diſpoſi- 
tion, he would have thought him incapable of lovi 


. any thing but himſelf, and that he was affected wi 


nothing 
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egi, of wildneſs and barbarity; they reſembled 
| robbers more than a colony Grecks. 

|  Phalantus ſought all opportunities of conttadictii 

| > agen * often 13 him in oo 

pi is advice as that un u rienced 

| — bantered and treated him Hig — 

pling; lie made all rhe "chiefs of the army take 

norice *. his lighteſt failings; hie endeavoured to 

f fow jealonſies every where, and to render 9 
chus's hi h ſpirit odious to all: che alles. 3 

One day Tl we _ 40 Danni- 


ans priſoners, Phalantus he to them, 
| ' thar he, ar the — of 88 — 


defeated that part of the army, und, chat 
T Telcntachss, find: the Bauman already v vanquiched 
and put to flight, no trouble bur the giving 
them quarter, and the conducting them to the camp. 
Telemachus on the contrary maintained, that he had 
hindered ' Phalanrus from being defeated, and hat 
gained the Victory over the ians. both 
e ber nee doen 
rinces; 'w mac tta 
A Phalamus, they would inſtantly have | 
foughr, had they not been with - held. 
Phalantus had a brother, whoſe name was Hip- 
4 h the whole army for his valour, 
rength and de Pollux, ſaid the Tarentines, 
did not —3 Secs bettet, eee 
excelled him in management of an 
Sas aliboll't to Hercules in ſtature and ſtrengt 
The whble army was afraid of him; for he was fit 
more quarrelſome and brutal than and valiant. 
Hippias ſeeing with chat haughtineſs Telemachus 
menaced his brother, goes immediately to ſeize the 
* order 0 chu conyey* them to Tarentuni, 
out waiting | for the deciſion of the aſſembly. 
Tie #3 | gp told of this, Went out 
Like a foaming boar in pir- 
far ef of t 1 1 wounded him, did Telema- 
chus rove up and down the camp, looking wirh cager 
: eyes 
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eyes for his enemy, and brandishing the dart with 
which he deſigned to kill him. At length he meets 
him, and his rage redoubles at the ſigt. 
He was no longer the wiſe Telemachus, inſtructed 
by Minerva in the form of Mentor; he was a mad- 
man, or a furious lion. He immediately cries out to 
Hippias, Stay, thou baſeſt of men, ſtay; we will ſoon 
ſee if thou art able to rob me of the ſpoils of thoſe I 1 
have vanquished: Thou halt not lead them to Ta- 
rentum; go, inſtantly deſcend to the gloomy banks 
of Styx. He ſaid, and threw his javelin; but throw 
ing it with ſo much fury that hie could take no aim, 
it miſſed Hippias. Hereupon Telemachus draws the 
golden-hilted ſword, which Laertes had given him 
at his departure from Ithaca as a pledge of his love. 
Lacrtes himſelf had uſed it with great glory in his 
| youth, and dycd it in the blood of ſeveral famous 
ders of the Epirots, in a war wherein he was vic- 
torious. Telemachus had hardly drawn his fword, 
when Hippias, reſolving.to make an advantage of 
bis ſtrength, rashed him in order to wreſt it our 
of his hands. The ſword is broken between them ; 
they ſeize and cloſe with each other. Lo! they now 
reſemble two fierce brutes, that ſtrive to tear one 
another in pieces; fire ſparkles in their eyes, they 
shrink up, they ſtretch our, they down, the 
riſe again, they ſpring forwards, they thirſt for bl 
Lo! They ate engaged hand to hand and foot to 
foot, twiſting their two bodies together, ſo that they 
ſeemed to be bur one. But Hippias being of a ma- 
turer age, ſeemed as if he would overpower. Tele- 
machus, whoſe tender youth was not ſo nervous. 
And now Telemachus being out of breath, feels his 
knees tremble : and K ſeeing him er, re- 
doubles his efforts. The ſon of Ulyſſes been 
flain, and ſuffered the punishment due to his remerit) 
and paſſion, had not Minerva, who was watchful of 
him at a 3 _ —— fall into this ex- 
tremity of danger only is inſtructian, determined 
the viddery tn be Grove, OY, 2 
| N. 4 The 


r 
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The Goddeſs herſelf did not quit the palace of 
Salentum, but ſent Iris the ſwift meſſenger of the 
Gods. Iris flying with nimble wings cleaves the im- 
menſe ſpaces of the air, leaving behind her a long 
track of light which looked like a cloud of a thou- 
ſand different colours: she did not reſt herſelf till 
she came to the ſea-shoxe, where the numberleſs ar. 
my of the allies was encamped. She ſees at a diſ- 
rance the ſtrife, the ardor and efforts of the two com- 
batants; she trembles at the ſight of the danger the 
_ . young Telemachus is in; she approaches involved in 
A 1 cloud 2 of ſubtle vapours, 

t Hippias, 1 is ſtrength, chought 
himſelf 5 she covered Minervas 
pupil with the Egis which the wile Goddeſs had 
entruſted to her. Telemachus, whoſe ſtrength was 
exhauſted, immediately begins to feel fresh 1 
As he revives, Hippias is diſpirited, and finds him- 
{elf terriſied and oppreſſed by ſomething divine. Tele- 
machus preſſes hard upon him, attacking him ſome-_ 
times in one poſture and ſometimes in another; he 
makes him reel; he gives him no time to recover 
himſelf; at laſt he n 
falls upon him. A huge Idzan oak, felled by a 
thouſand ſtrokes of the hatchet with which the who 
foreſt reſounded, docs nat make a more terrible noiſc 
in its fall; the earth groans ; all things around it ate 

Mean while Tclemachus recovered his reaſon as 
well as his ſtrength. Hippias was ſcarcely fallen be- 
neath him, when the ſon of Ulyfles was ſenſible of 
the fault he had been guilty of in thus aſſaulting the 

brother of one of the confederate kings whom he 
came to aſſiſt. He called to mind with confuſion the 
wiſc counſels of Mentor; he was ashamed of his 
victory, and perceived that he deſerved to have been 
overcome. Mean time Phalantus tranſported with 


fury, ran to his brother's aſſiſtance; and would have | 
rransfixed Telemachns with his javclin, had he not 
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* held under kim on the The ſon of 
Ulyſſes could eaſily have taken his antagoniſt's * 
— wag appeaſed, and he — only of 


erved pag yic 


the future onl ht * 2 n e 
V hile La was 


ry fp cnt 8 vas 
nished that Telemachus had been able ar 
N ved. at their full ſt 
to vanquish yo mms * nt and bulk 
bled the g 27 Eee 
tempted — Ay the Immonals from Olympus. 

But the ſon of Ulyſſcs was far from receiving any 
pleaſure from this victory. While the army thought 
they could. not iently admire him, he rctired to 
his tent ashamed of his Haulr, i 


ſelf, and his haſtineſs of temper. He was 
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in? Am I the ſon of Ulyſſes, the viſeſt 
i! and moſt patient of men? Did I come to bring diſ- 
| ſention 2 diſorder imo the army of che allies? Is 
| it cheir blovd, or that of Daunians their enemies, 

| which 1 ought 78 hed ? | have ated tachly ; J knew: 
not even to my javelin; I expoſed myſelf in 
combat againft Hippias with ſtrength unequal, and 
| should have expected nothir — death and the 
shame of being vanquished. And what of that? 1 
sbould have been no more: no, the rash Telema - 


| 
| 

f 

chus, the ſenſeleſs youth who does npt a 

| 7 


Mentor 


advice, would 29 been no more: would 
| have ended with my" life, Cd 1. 421 o much as 
ll hope never to 4o again what 1 am now ſo g _ 
| „ having done, T should be happy, 7 happ 
| bur perhaps before thic cloſe of this very 325 
| commit, nay wilfully commit, the v ults of 
which I am at preſent ſo much ant þ and have ſo 
| great an abhorrence. O fatal victory! O praiſes 


1 een 
: proaches of my folly ! 
w \ Fhitche was thus ſolixary and diſconſolate, Neſtor, 
i and Philoctetet came to ſee him. Neſtor deſigned 
| convince him how much he had been in — wrong z 
bur the -wiſe ſenior preſently perceiving the =? 
affliction, ed his grave remonſtrances into ex- 
prelſions of kindneſe, in order ro allay his grief. 
This quarrel retarded the progreſs of the confede- 
rate princes, who could not march towards the ene- 
my till ing > 'had one ve :Telemachns _- = 
os and Hippias ; being. hourly a nſive 
the Tarentine mo chogld fall che hundred 
young Crerans chat came with Telemachus to this 
All was in r through = Mee phe of 
Telemachus only; and he 
fent evils and future Ee] th yg: he 
author, abandoned hrs ro 28 bittereſt grief. All 


the princes were in a xiry : They. teſt abt 
order the army 1 manch, Telehbschus: Cietans 
and — $ A. Should fight with — 4 


— 
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other as they went along; they had great diffi 

to keep fo from it even * camp, — 
were narrowly watched. Neſtor and Philoctetes were 
inceſſantly going backwards and . forwards from Te- 
lemachus's tent to chat of the implacable Phalantus, 
who breathed nothing but revenge. Neither Neſtor's 
ſweet eloquence nor the : PhiloReres's authoriry 


could pacify his. ſavage which was morcover - 


continually irritated by the inflaming diſcourſe of his 


| brother Hippias. Teleniachus was much calmer, but 


dejected by a ſorrow which nothing could alleviate. 
While the princes were in this 22 all the 
were under great conſternation: The whole 
camp looked like 2 houſe of mourning thar had juſt 
loſt the father of the family, the ſupport of all his re- 
_— and the ſweet hope of his little children. 
this diſorder and conſternation af the army 
— was ſuddenly heard a frightful noiſe of chariots 


and arms, of geighing Reeds and outcties of men, 


fome victorious and ſpurred on to carnage, others 
zunning away, dying, or wounded. A black cloud 


of whirling duſt overſpreads the heavens and covers | 


the whole camp. The duſt is preſently followed. by 
a thick ſmoke which es the air, and bindes 
reſpiration. There was likewiſe heard an. hollow 
noiſe like that of the curling flames which mount 
Etna belches from the bottom of its burning bowcls,. 
when Vulcan with his Cyclops is forging thunder 
bolts there for the omg Es APSR 
on every heat. 


Er 


marched wi 


delten of 
yh and' cven fancied that t — 


R 


their means to fall n 
4 r | 
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pected, were arrived. Adraſtus, who was very lavich 
of his — to 3 of bis ene= 
mies, had been informed of their reſolution ; for 
Neſtor and Philoctetes, though otherwiſe viſe 


tive, bu hen he was fo char i 2 
his remper ever ſo h one might make him 

diſcover — which he had reſolved to conceal. 
Artful men had found the key to his heart, and drew 
from it the moſt important ſecrets. They needed | 


tetes, and talked to him of nothing but. difficulties, 
| accidents, dangers, inconveniencies, irretrievable over- 
tights ; for as ſoon as bis warm diſpoſition took fire, 
his wiſdom forſook him, and he was no longer the 
"Dilated. held > Sailing 
taken notice of, vas much more prudent as to the 
i been habituared to it by 
he been under 
from pe- 
a vithout 
—_ 


he never firmed burdened wich rhe © coſe men 5 
keep, but was n 


ſon that bears his heart on his 
be ſaid without any 
w to 


be 
= He III: 

t degrees, in proportion to the proo 
had given him of their friendship and diſcretion. 
Telemachus had often obſerved that the reſolu- 
tions of the council were a little roo much known in 
the _ and had adviſed — and — of 
it; but though men o experience, did not 
1 to ſo aſcful'an hiut. zs. Old age is not 
at all pliable; inveterate habits bind it as it were in 


chains, and its failings become incurable. Like trees 


whoſc rough and - trunks are hardened by: 
length-of time and cannot ſtraightened, men hardly 
have mmm e e to bend them 
ſclves contrary to cuſtoms which have grown old 


with them, and ate entered into the very marrow of 
their bones. — __ indeed arc — 


Vas no diffcuky. in any At and when bis 
was kel, be was lug 0 bi * 


But be 
ps. — 


8 * 3 „ ll. th. 8 
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moſt agrecable. He was an entertaining fellow : be 
— gr" weak, he cri to thoſe of whom he 
ſtood in awe, and ſo ski ſeaſoned his flattery, 
that it was to the moſt modeſt car; he was 
grave with the grave, and merry with thoſe who were 
g for it was no pain to him to aſſume 
any form whatever. Sincere and virtuous men; who 
are always the ſame, and who ſubject themſelves to 
the rules of virtue, can never be ſo agrecable to 
princes as thoſe who flatter their prevailing paſſions. 
Eurimachus underſtood war; he was capable of bu- 

fineſs, and had, in order to make his fortune, artach- 
ed himſelf ro Neſtor, whoſe confidence he had won, 


and from. whoſe heart, which was a little vain and 


ſenſible ro flattery, he drew every thing which he 
defired ro know. | 3 2 
Though Philoctetes did not make him his conhi- 
dent, yet the fire and impatience of his temper had 
the ſame effects as Neſtor's confidence. Far Euri- 
machus needed only to contradict and provoke him, 
and he diſcovered all. This fello had received 
large ſums of Adraſtus, to ſend him intelligence of 
all the de of the allies. The Daunian king had 
ſeveral deſerters in their army, who were to make 
their eſcape one after another from the confederate 
camp, and to return to his. When there was any 
thing of importance to be communicated to Adraſtus, 
Eurymachus uſed to diſpatch one of theſe deſemers.. 
The treachery could not cafily be diſcovered ; be- 
cauſe as they never carried — — was 
found upon „if they were taken, t 2 
der Eurimachus ſuſpeted. e 
d all the en- 


rerpriſes of the allies: a reſolution was hardly raken 
in the council, bur the Daunians did preciſely whar- 
was neceſſary to hinder its ſucceſs. Telemachus 
was indefati in his: cndcavours to find out the 
cauſe of this, and to excite the ſuſpicions of Neſtor 
and Philoctetes ; but bis cares were vain, for their 


- 
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It had been reſolved in council to wait for a large | 
number of troops which were to arrive; and an hun- | | 
dred ships had been ſent privately by night to tranſ- 1 
port them che more expeditiouſly from a very rug- 
d ſca-coaſt ro which they were to come, ra wheres | 
' the army was encamped. Mean time the confaderates 
thought themſelves „ becauſe their troops were 
in poſſeſſion of the ſttaits of the neighbouring moun- 
tain, which was an almoſt inacceſſible fide of the | | 
Appennines. + The army was encamped on the banks 1 
country abounds in paſt and in all things ne- 11 
ceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of an army. Adraſtus was 
on the other ſide of the mountain, which the allies 
believed it was impoſſible for him · to paſs. But as he 
knew they were yet but weak, that a great re- in- 
forcement was coming, that ships were waiting for 
the troops which were to arrive, and chat the army lf 
was divided by Telemachus's quarrel with Phalantus, |] 
he immediately made a large circuit, marching nighe 
and day along the ſea- shore, and goin through ways | 
which had always been deemed abſolutely impaſſ: 1% 
able. Thus do reſolutien and labour ſurmount the 
greareſt obſtacles ; thus is there hardly any thing 
impoſſible to rhe - daring and rhe patient of fatigues 
and thus do thoſe who ſleep and magnify difficulties | 
1 impoſſibilities, deſerve r6 be ſuspriſed and op- | 
a Adraſtus early in the morning ſurpriſed the hun- 
dred ships which belonged to the allies.” As theſe 
ships were ill guarded and apptehenſive of nothing: 
he took them without reſiſtance, and made uſe of 
them to tranſport his troops with incredible diſpaich 
to the mouth of the Galeſus 5 he then ſailed very 
expeditiouſſy up rhe river. The. advanced guards of 1 
the confederate eamp that were ſtationed towards the | 
nver, imagined that theſe bars had Brought them 18 
the troops "which -were expectrd, und immediately I 
zbouted (aload © for Joy. Adznſtüs. and his foldicrs 
landed before they could 6 
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heir benumbed limbs ſtiffen, and their 
knees rob them even of the hopes of Mi 


Phalantus, whom shame and deſpair ſti ſupply 


with ſome remains of ſtrength and vigour, liking up 


and rolls in the 5. black bubb 
Ss ou: fide ; 


0 his furious ſoul — 


CL 
with his brocher's gore, and unable to aſſt him, 
finds himſelf beſet with à crowd of enemies who 


ſtrire to fell him to the earth. His shield is picrced | 


with a thouſand ES SDS ne 


parts of his body, and cannot 4 b his flyi 


Fi Gods, bt do nr 3 
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The ARGUMENT. 


0 elemachus, clad in his divine armour, runs to Phalan- 


tus s aſſiſtance, kills Iphicles the ſon of Adraſtus, re- 
pulſes the viorious enemy, and would have obtained 
a compleat viftory over them, 1 a ſudden ſtorm had 
not put an end to the battle, He afterwards ordert 
the wounded to be carried off, and takes care of them. 
himſelf, particularly of Phalantus. He celebrates 
the funeral rites of his brother Hippias, and preſents 
him with his ashes which he had collected together 


in a golden urn. 


UPITER in the midſt of all the celeſtial Dei- 
ries beheld the laughter of the allies from the 
top of Olympus ; and at the ſame time conſult- 
ing the immurable Deſtinies, ſaw all the chiefs whoſe 
thread of life was that day to be cut by the fatal 
ſciſſars. All the Immortals looking carneſtly upon 
him to read his pleaſure in his countenance, the fa- 
ther of Gods and men, with a ſweet but majeſtic 
voice, ſaid : You ſec to what an extremity the con- 
federates are reduced, you ſee Adraſtus overthrow- 
his enemies; but this is a deccitful ſpectacle. 


The glory and proſperity of the wicked is * 


— 


a” 
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the impious Adraſtus, deteſtable for his perfidy, halt 
not obtain a compleat victory. This calamity be- 
falls the allies only to teach 3 
errors, and to keep their * eg 
The wiſe Minerva is now bl e 
for her darling, the: young, — He id'; 
FF combat in 
n 
Mean time Neſtor and Philoctetes are informed 


that part of the camp is already burnt; that the 


flames, driven by the winds, were continually ſpread- 


ing; that the vere in diſorder, and that Pha- 
lantus could no longer ſuſtain the efforts of the ene- 
my. Theſe dre words: no ſooner ſtrike their cars 


bur they run ew Sin; aſh the officcts, and order 
them to haſten our of the camp to eſcape the flames. 
TO, who was dejected and inconſolable, 
now forgets h is grief, and takes his arms, the in- 
eſtimable preſent of the wiſe- Minerva, who appears 
ing in the- Shape of Mentor, pretended chat she had 
received them of an ercellent artiſt of Salentum, 
though she had in reality prevailed on Vulcan to 
make them in the ſmoaky ea verns of mount Etna. 
Theſe arms vete ſmooth as glaſs, and glittered like 
the rays of the ſun. On the shield were ſeen — 
tune and Pallas contending which of them should 
have the hononr of giving their name to an infant 
city. Neptune ſtuck the earth With his trident, and 
one 'behtld 2 furious ſees ſpringing from it. Fire 
datted from his eyes, and foam iſſued from his 
mouth. His mate waved with the wind 3 his liant 
and nervous legs moved with vigour and 8. 
He did not * marks Honghwer 
of his Joins, bat 'with ſuch-rapidi that he left no 


footſteps behind vim: And ohe 'rhooght one heard 


him neigh; 21 e i 

In another part was Minerve preſenting lives. the 
fruit of che tree of her own planting, tõ the inhabi- 
rants of her new city. The bough on which the fruit 
hung, was an emblem of gentle peace and IN 
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The with his fickle was cutting down the 


kindly fruits of the earth, and paying himſelf for 


all his _ mage an inſtrument = de- 
p 7 was t to procure a plenty, d to 
2 kind of pleaſure. 1951 

The nymphs, with wreaths of flowets on their 
heads, CN Ae. a grove in a 


meadow, on the banks of à river. Pan was playing 
were 


on his pipe, and rhe Fauns and wanton Satyrs 
frisking in a corner. Bacchus, crowned with 
ivy, was likewiſe there, ing one hand on his 
| Tyrus, and holding in the other a vine adorned 
vith leafy branches _— ——— His 
beauty was effeminate, but with 1 know 
not what of noble, of amorous and languishing. He 
looked as when he appeared to the unhappy Ari- 
adne, when he found her ſolitary, forſaken, over- 
whelmed with ſforrow' on an unknown shore. 
To conclude, in all parts were ſeen multitudes of 
people; old men bearing their firſt fruit to the tem - 
ples; young men tired wich the toils of the day, re- 
turning home to their wives; their wives going £0 
meet them, fondling their little children, and ſead- 
ing them by the hand. There were alſo shepherds 
that ſcemed £20 ſing, and others to dance to the ſound 


of their reeds. Every thing was an image of peace, 


plenty, and pleaſure ; every thing ſeemed (miling 
and happy: Nay, the very- wolves were ſporti 

among the sheep in their paſtures, and the lion a 

the tyger having quitted their fierceneſs, were feed- 
ing with tender lambkins: A child was their shep- 
herd, and he governed them all with his crook. 
This deli ht the 


Agis, whi 
ſwift meſſ⸗ : 
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given him the | gis, dreadful even to. the God 
themſelves, inſtead of it. 

Thus armed he runs out of the to. avoid 
the flames, and calls all the chicfs 22 — 


him with a ſtrong voice, which inſtantly revives all 
the cemified allies. Celeſtial fire {| in the eyes 


on the regulation o 
of his children; but then hes as ney wr re 
in the execution, as an imperuous river, which not 
Er aves with rapidity, but alſo 
| bears away with its torrent torrent the heavieſt vedcls with 
which it is loaded. 75 


Philoctetes, Neſtor, and the chick of as Man- 


dom forſake all the commanders 3 nay, — 
to man, is extingui Sed ——_ 

heart; all are filent, all admire — 
wait for his commands without reflecting on what 
and as if they had been uſed to do it. He 
* and aſcends an eminence; and from thence 
the poſture of the enemy, he inſta 
gaben r e 
to riſe chem. ir che df iforder into which they had 
ur Ives by burning the confederate _ 

He ferches a compaſs oo great expedition, fol- 
lowed by all the moſt experienced commanders, and 
falls upon the Daunians in the rear, at a time when 
they thought that the army of the allies was involved 
in the flames. The Daunians are diſordered by 
this ſudden attack, and fall beneath Tclemachus's 
hands, as leaves in the cloſe of autumn in the foreſts, 
' when the boiſterous north- wind, bri back the 


- - winter, makes che trunks of the trees 


groan, 
and violently shakes all the branches, The — 
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ſirewed with men lain by Telemachus. With his 


javelin he pierces the heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt 
n Adraſtdos children, who — to engage 
him, in order to ſave his father's life, who was in 
danger of being killed by Telemachus. The ſon of 
Ulyiſes and Iphicles were both handſome, vigorous, 
expert and brave, of the ſame ſtature, of the ſame 
fweet diſpoſition, of the ſame age, and both alike 
dear to their parents; but Iphicles reſembled a 
flower in the fields, which blooms and is cut down 
by the ſcythe of the mower. Telemachus then kills 
Euphorion, the moſt renowned of all the Lydians 
that came into Hetruria. His ſword afterwards lays 
Cleomenes, who was lately married, and had 
miſed his bride to bring her the rich ſpoils 
enemy; but he was never to ſec her again” 
Adraſtus qui vers with rage when he ſees that his 
ſon and ſeveral of his commanders are dead, and 
that victory is ſlipping out of his hands. Phalantus, 
juſt ready to fink at his feet, looks like a half. ſlain 
victim, that ſtarts from the ſacred knife, and flies 
away from the altar. A moment more had been 
ſufficient for Adraſtus to have compleated the Lace- 
dzmonian's deſtruction. | 
Phalantus drowned in his own blood and in that 


of thoſe who fought around him, hears the shours of | 


Telemachus coming to his relief. The fame inſtant 
life returns, and the cloud which had already over- 
ſpread his eyes, diſperſes. The Daunians percciv-. 
oy unexpected attack, leave Phalantus to re- 
pulſe a more dangerous enemy. Adraſtus reſembles 
a tiger, from whom a company of shepherds ſnatch 
the prey he was going to devour. Telemachus 
ſccks him in the throng, being deſirous to end rhe 
war at once by delivering the allies from their im- 


placable enemy; but Jupiter would not grant. the 


ſon of Ulyſſes ſo quick and eaſy a victory. > 


Minerva elf was willing that he should ſu 
more hardships, that hc wich be the berter qualified 
to govern, | | 


The 


of the 


— 
— — ᷑ ͥ —ʒ—ñ-ñäaRb . —ͤ——— — — 
Z 


-— 


ral vaulrs of high Olym 


nd the wounded, wanting 


alive, 
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The impious Adraſtus was preſerved therefote br 
the fuller of the Gods, . mgl. 


have time to acquire more glory and virtue. A 


thick cloud which Jupiter formed in the air, ſaved 
the Daunians ; dreadfil thunders ſpoke the will of 
the Gods. One would have thought that the eter- 
were going to break 
down on the hcads of feeble mortals; lightnings 
cleft the n the eye was 
ſcarcely dazzled by their piercing fires, bur all was 
wrapt again in the moſt hideous midnight darkneſs. 
A fluicy shower which fell at the ſame time, contri- 
buted hikewiſc to part the two armies. _ - 8 5 
Adraſtus made his ad of the ſuccour of the 
Gods without being duly ſenfible of rheir power, and 
by this ingratitude merited to be reſerved for a ſe- 
verer vengeance. He immediately marched his 
between the half - burnt camp, and a moraſs whi 
reached quite to the river; and this he did with ſuch 
dextcrity and diſpatch, that his retreat was a proof 
of his readineſs at expedients and of his preſence of 
mind. The allics ſpurred on by Telemachus, were 
NT 
eſcaped from them, as 2 i 

from the nets of the fowler. | 

The allics now return to their camp, and think 


| only of repairing their loſs. As they entered it, they 


beheld the moſt lamentable effects of war; the ſick 
ro crawl out of 
their rents, had not been able to ſave themſelves 
from the flames: They ſeemed half-burnt, and with 
a dolcful dying voice ſent up bitter cries to heaven, 
which pierced the very foul of Telemachus. He 
could not retain his teats; he often tured away 
his eyes through horror and compaſſion, nor could 
without shuddering bchold their bodies, ſtill 
text wo a lingering and painful , and 


looking lite che flesh of victims has been burnt 
Alas! 


on the altars, and diffuſes a ſmell all around. 


——_— 
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Alas! tried Telemachus, lo ! the evils which 
war draws after it ! How blind a fury poſſeſſes 
wretched mortals ! They have bur A . 


th 
all bro-— 


notwithſtanding his reaſon, docs what creatures 
void of reaſon never did. And then, why theſe 
wars? Are there not lands enough in the world to 
ſupply all men with more than they can culti vate? 
What a waſte of deſolate tracts which mankind can 
never ſtock with inhabitants! What then! docs 
ambition, a prince's aiming at the vain title of a 
conqueror, kindle wars in countries ſufficiently 
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themſel = = caſes e e 
counſels, falſe notions n 114 
ſies, unbounded avarice, Bd ddr fa upuiles, 
in short imperceptible morives, almoſt always hurry 
kings into wars which render them miſerable, lic! 
I OS their all, and prove as 
tal to their own ſubjects as their enemies. Thus 

x where =D ſelf with e 
But id not ſatisfy him ich ing 
evils of war; he endeavoured to 1 them. He 
went himſelf into the tents, to relieve the ſick and 
the dying ; he gave them money and medicines; 
He comforted an pang om If AY 
courſes, and ſcnt others to viſit thoſe he not 
viſit himſelf. i 

There were among the Cretans that 
him, two old men whoſe names were Traumaphilus 
and Nozophugus. Traumaphilus had been ar the. 
ſiege of Troy with Idomencus, and had learnt the 
divine art of healing wounds, of ſculapius 8 ſons. ' 
He uſed to pour into the decpeſt and moſt cnve- | 
nomed a certain odorous liquid which eat 
dead and mortified flesh ſo that there was no need 
of inciſion, and 2 formed new flesh, which 
a better colour than the former. 

E he had never ſeen the ſons of 
Eſculapius, had by means of Merian been poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſacred and myſtcrious book which Ætſcu- 
lapius had given his ſons. Deſides, Nozoph 
was beloved of the Gods; he had compoſed h 
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_ cauſe wen to car more than is needful, poifon in- 
— Sree my 


ns WY oy v- Coy CPP. IO 


he thar th 


2 The at are ne. 44 for fp of 
food, than Naa u by too much. Ali- 
ments Which ate too grateful to the palate, and 5 


ſtead of nouri Medicines themfelves are real 
e conſtiturion, and Should never 


neſs to k them clean, is eater. 20 
— * and to make them — 


* nd oe 9 ICCOVETY. | 


Ae a . gy —— 
into the confederate army. He is mt à man, ſaid 
they; he is undoubredly ſo ent Deity i 
an human : Ar leaſt if he be a man, he 
lembles the t of mankind leſs than he does th 

2 
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Gods; he is come into the world only to do 

and is more amiable for the ſw of his tem- 

per and his humanity than for his valour. Oh! 

chat we could have him for aur king 2 che 

Gods reſerve him for ſome ier > whom - 

222 and among whom deſign to renew 
en a 


Telemachus as he went in the night to viſit che 


= - 


ſeveral quarters of the camp by way of precan- 
tion againſt any ſtraragems of Adraſtus, heard theſe 
- Praiſes, which could not be ſuſpected of adulation, 

ike thoſe which flatterers often beſtow on princes 
to their faces, ſuppoſing that they have neither mo- 
deſty nor ' delicacy, and that nothing is neceſſary to 
gain their favour but to praiſe them beyond mea- 


not inſenſible; he felt chat ſweet, chat pure delight 
which the Gods have annexed to virtue only, and 
Shich ill men, for want of having experi it, 
can neither comprehend nor believe; but he did 


ts 
be had committed would preſently crowd into his 
mind; he forgot not his natural haughtineſs,' and 


im 
Gf; ir is who check my imperuous 
it is you who. make me (:nfible of the leaſure of 
eclieving che diſtreſt ; bur for you I should be hated, 
and deſerve to be fo ; bur for you, I should commit 
irreparable errors, and be like a child, that uncoo- 


62 = „ - 


body from the place where it was buried 
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ſcious of its weakneſs, quits its mother, and falls 
the very firſt ſtep it takes. 0 3 

Neſtor and Philoctetes were ſurpriſed to fee Tele- 
machus become ſo humane, ſo careful to oblige, ſo 
officious, ſo ready to relieve the wants of and 
ſo skilful and induſtrious to 22 them; they per- 
ceived him to be quite another man, but knew not 
how to account for it. What ſurpriſed them yer 
more, was the care he took of Hippias's funeral. 
He went himſelf to fetch his bloody and disfigured 
cr an 
heap of dead; he shed pious tears over it, and 
faid, O mighty shade, thou now knoweſt how much 
I eſteem thy valour. Thy haughtineſs indeed 2 | 
yoked me, bur thy failings proceeded only from 
the warmth of youth. I well know how much 
need that age has of pardon. We should hereafter 
have been fincere friends. I alſo was in the wrong. 
Why, ye Gods! have you raviched him frem me, 
before it was in my power to force him to love 
me ? 

Telemachus afterwards cauſed his body to be 
e with 8 liquors, and then ordered 2 
e re to be prepared. Lo i i 
— > ſtrokes of the axe, l — — _ 

of the mountains. Oaks, thoſe aged ſons of 

that ſeemed to menace heaven, tall poplars, clms 
with verdant heads and thick leaved branches, 
and beeches, the honour of the woods, are — 2 
and laid upon the banks of the river Galeſus. 
There a pile, reſembling a regular building, is erect- 
ed; the flame begins 10 , and curling clouds 
of ſmoke aſcend to — — moni · 
r 
OWncalt eyes pikes inverted; 

nels is imprinted — wild faces, 2 of 
tears ſtream from their eyes. Next them came the 
aged Pherecides, leſs. bowed down by his numerous 


| E than by the grief of ſurviving Hippias, whom 


had brought up from his infancy. He lifted up 
O03 7 his 


— — — — . — ere — = 
* 
& * 


— 
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| ing whither he went. Not a ſingle word pro- 
— 1 * his mouth, for his heart was too Av 


oppreſt; he was ſpeechleſs through grief and deſpair, 
— when he 12 Eds Pe E was inſtantly 


tranſported and cried ou, 


O Hippias, Hippias! I shall never ſee thee more! 
Hippias is no more, and yet I ſtill live! O my deareſt 
Hippias! It was I, a cruel and mercileſs wretc 
was I taught thee to deſpiſe death. I hoped 
hands d have cloſed my and that 


whoſe educa. 


. 8 
a y Vouth. 


hing me with thy death; 1 shall ſee thy you 
wife beat her boſom and teat off her hair, and l 


Shall be the cauſe. O beloved Shade ! ſummon me 


to the ſtygian shore; the light is hateful ro me; it 
33 my dear — 1 with ro {ce 1 
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Telemachus, ſorrowful and dejected, came next 
to the corps, and ſtrewed flowe in. When 
it arrived ar the the ſon of es could not 
ſce the flames catch the linnen it was wrapt in, with- 
our weeping afresh. Farewell, brave Hippias, ſaid 
he; for I dare not call thee my friend; be appeaſcd, 
thou shade, who haft merited ſo much glory | Did I 
not love thee, I should envy thy happineſs: thou 
art delivered from the miſcries ws gr — and 
haſt retreated from them in the path Ab! 


how happ Np be in in making «ke e May 
Styx = chy ghoſt! may Elyſian fields be 


2 to it! may fame preſerve thy renown through- 
Call ages an ma 15 ashes an in peace! 
ſcarcely theſe words which vere 


. with ſighs; but the whole army — 
a loud — r for Hi 
vhoſe 97 recited, and their ſorrow 


for his recalling all 2 ualities 2 
— 4 forget 1 


minds, 2 _— which were 

a bad cduca- 
rion : * rl. _ with the ten- 
— = ar ee of 1 — 2 „ _—_ 
U D how hu- 


mane, how kind he is. Without do — Minerva, 
who ſo ry ou 1 loves him alſo; she 
vithout the choiceſt preſent 
which the Gods can Nr to men, by iving hi 
heart ſuſceptible of friendship, as well 
And now the body was conſumed 
Telemachus himſelf beſpri 
ashes wirh perfumed hi 
in a golden um, 'w 
and carried it to Phalantus ; who was ſtretched 
his length, pierced with various wounds, and ſo ex- 
tremely weak that he had a near proſpect of the 
gloomy gates of hell. | 


med had Traumaphilus and 2 
whom che ſon of dae, had ſent to him, admi- 
04 niſtered. 


* 
. der —— — — — 
. 
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niſtered all the aſſiſtance of their art; they had gra- 
dually recalled his ſoul, which was ready to take its 
fight; new ſpirits inſcnſibly revived him; an agree- 
ab 1 vigour, the balm of life, inſinũated 
itſelf from vein to vein even to the iumoſt receſſes oſ 
his heart, and a pleaſing warmth ſnatched him from 
the icy hands of death. The moment his ſwooning 
was over, grief ſucceeded : He began to be ſenſible 


of the loſs of his brother, which he had not before 


been in a condition of feeling. Alas! ſaid he, why 
all theſe pains ro ſave my life? Were it not better 
for me to dic, and follow my deareſt Hippias ? I (aw 


him perish by my fide. O Hippias, the joy of my 


life, my brother, my dear brother, thou art no more 


I then no more shall ſee thee, nor hear thee, nor em- 


brace thee, nor tell thee my pains, nor comfort thee 
under thine ! Ye Gods! ye enemies of mankind! 
there is no Hippias for me! Is it poſſible ? Is it not 
a dream? No, it is but too true. O Hippias, I have 
loſt thee, I faw thee dic, and muſt live till I have re. 
enged thy death : I will ſacrifice the cruel Adraſtus, 
defend with thy blood, to thy manes. | 
Whilſt Phalantus was ſpeaking thus, Traumaphilus 
and Nozophugus endeavoured to. appeaſe his grief, 
that it might not increaſe his diſorders, and prevent 
the effect of their medicines. Perceiving of a ſud- 
den that Telemachus was coming to him, his heart 
was at firſt agitated by two contrary paſſions; on 
one hand, he retained a reſentment of all rhat had 
paſt between Telemachus and Hippias, which was 
13 by his grief for Hippias s. death; and on 
rA t that he owed 
the preſervation of his own life to Telemachus, who 


had ſnatched him, quite covered with blood and 


half dead, out of Adraſtus's hands. But when he 
ſaw the golden urn in which the dear ashes of his 
brother Hippias were incloſed, he shed a torrent of 
tears; he immediately embraced Telemachus wirk- 
our being able to ſpeak, and at length with a feeble 
voice, interrupted with ſobbipgs, he ſaid: = FU 

4 . O ' 
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Worthy. ſon of Ulyſſes, your virtue compels me to 
love you; to you I am indebted for this remainder 
of li n but 1 am in- 
2 to you ay er woe much dearer 2 me. 
But for you, m er's e 
of * A bar Gr ou, his wy had rived Fe. 

ulture, had miſerably wandered on the Stygian 

s, and been continually. repulſed by the incxor- 
able Charon. Muſt 1 be ſo much. obliged to one 1 
have ſo much hated? Reward him, ye. Gods! and. 
2 me of ſo wretched 2 life. As for you, Telema- 

rform for me the laſt duties which you per- 

— for my brother, that nothing my be want-- 
ing to ay yore: 

This Cai lantus was- quite. ſpent and over- 
vhelmed with an * of grief. Telemachus ſtood 
by him, not daring to (| * to him, and waiting till 

he should recover 1 his ength. Phalantus ſoon re- 
turning from his ſwoon, 2 the urn out of Telema. 
i leiſſed it ſeveral times, bedewed it with 
his tears, and ſaid ; Ye dear, ye por ashes! when 
hall mine be incloſed in this um with you! O rhou : 

hoſt of Hippias, I follow rhee to 2 below; 
Felemachus wall. revenge us both. 

And now Phalantus's. diſorder: daily decreaſed by 
the care of the two men who were skilled in the 
ſcience of Æſculapius. Telemachus conſtantly, at- 
tended them when they viſited thei: patient, to make 
them the more ron ent to haſten his cure; and the 
vhole army amited ihe goodneſs of his heart in thus 
xlicving his greateſt = xp more than the valour. 
and wi he had diſcovered iu ſaving the confederate 
army. in battle. Telemachus at the ſame time was 
Lake ge in the hardeſt toils of war. He ſlept lit- 

_ tle, and his ſlumbers were often interrupted either by 
advices; which he received at all hours of the night 
as well as of the day, or- by his viſiting the 3 
quartert of the camp, which. he never did twic 
ther at the ſame hour, that he 4 44 

8 chaſe that were not Ay ab vigilant; ; — 4 


. 
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uſed often to return to his tent beſmeared with fear 
and duſt ; his food was plain; he lived like the com- 
mon ſoldiers, to ſet them an example of ſobriety and 


but little proviſions in 
he thought fit to ſtop the murmur 
of the ſoldiers by voluntarily bearing himſclf the ſame 
inconvenĩencies as they. His body, inſtead of being 
— A wh 
hardene z he to loſe t ich 
are as it * of youth; his complection 


”” 
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BOOK the EIGHTEENTH. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Telemackus, perſuaded by various dreams that his Fa- 
ther Ulyſſes is not earth, executes his defign of 
going to ſeck him in hell. He goes privately out of 
the camp, attended by two Cretans as far as d temple 
near the cavern of Acherontia; he there 
plunges th a dark d paſſage, arr5ves on the 
banks of Styx, and is taken by Charon into his bark 
He goes and preſents himſelf before Pluto, whom he 
finds prepared to permit him to ſeek for his father.. 
He crofſes Tartards, where fie ſees the tortures of 
the 5. ＋ the 1 3 


2 


TL 
ments, and to endeavour once more to {| iſe his 
enemies: „ driven back from the: 
sheep- fold, rerurns to the gloomy wood,, a 
ters is den, where he whets his recth and claws, and 
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Telemachus having taken care a eſtablish a ſtri& 
diſcipline through all the camp, thought only of exe- 
cuting a deſign which he had fo and concealed 
from all the chiefs of the army. He had been 
diſturbed every night with — which shewed 
him his father Ulyſſes. His dear image uſed con- 
ſtantly to return towards the end of the night, before 
Aurora came with her dawning fires to chace the 
wandcring ſtars from heaven, and gentle ſlumbers 


with all their trains of feng rn from the 


earth. Sometimes he thought he faw Ulyſſes in a 
delightful ifland on the bank of a river in a flowery 
meadow, quite naked, and ſurrounded by nymphs who 


were throwing him garments that he might cover 


bimſelf with them. Sometimes he thought he heard 


him talking in a palace all glittering with gold and 


= „ where men with wreaths of flowers on their 

s were liſtening to him with pleaſure and admi- 
— Uinde would often appear to him of 
a fudden amidſt the merriments and pleaſures of 
feſtivals, wherein - ſweer harmony of a vgice was 


heard in concert with a lyre more ravishing than chat 


of Apollo, and than the voices of all the Muſes. 
When Telemachus awaked, he was troubled at 


| theſe le dreams. O my father a dear fa- 


ther A rful dreams 
| of fe- 


whoſe —_ the Gods 
reward with an crernal peace. Methinks I ſec the 
Elyſian fields. Oh! how dreadful it is to hope no 
more! O my much-loved father! Shall I never ſee 


thee? 45 him who ſo dearly loved 
me, and in 


of whom I undergo ſo many — 
Shall I. never hear chat mouth which L 


utter wiſdom ? Shall I never kifs thoſe hands, thoſe 


dear victorious —_ _ have rag mr 
enemies? WI not punish Penclope's 
— ſuitors, nor does avs "oi from us 


im 
rain? Tow, ye — hate my oy fakes, you fo 
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we theſe fearful dreams to rob my heart of every, 
hope, to rob me of my life. No, I will live no lon- 
ger in this uncertainty. What ſay 1! Alas! I am but 


doo certain that my is no more; TIl go even. 
to hell to ſeek his Theſeus, the impious The- 


ſeus, who preſumed to offer violence to the infernal. 
deities, deſcended thither, ; bur piety is my motive 
for going. Hercules deſcended thither : I indeed. 
am not Hercules; bur an attempt to imitate him is. 
glory. Orpheus, by the recital, of his misforruncs, 


* 


moved the heart of that God who is repreſented a 


inexorable, and obtained his leave for Eurydice's re- 
turn to the living. I am more worthy. of compaſſion 
than Orpheus, for my loſs is greater. Who would. 
com a. young girl, who was no more than mul- 
titudes of o with Ulyſſes the admiration of all 
Greece ? We will, go, we will die, if it muſt be ſo. 
And why should I, whoſe life is ſõ miſerable, be 
afraid of death 2 O Pluto! Proſerpine ! I will quick- 
ly try if you are ſo incxorable as you arc ſaid to be. 
O my father, having vainly compaſſed earth and ſeas 
10 find you, I will now go and ſee if you. arc not in 
— Jonny manſions of the dead. Though the Gods 
fuſe 


to let me ſec you on earth, and in the en- 
joyment of the light of the ſun, pong they will 


ur ghoſt in che ſable 

realm of night. f + = 
Telemachus, as he ſpoke theſe words, bedewed his 
bed with his tears. He immediately roſe, and en- 
deavoured by means of the light to · ſooth the ſmarr- 
ing grief theſe dreams had occaſioned; but the ar- 
row having pierced his heart, he carried it every 


not refuſe to let me ſce at leaſt your 


where with him. During his anguish he reſolved to 


deſcer d ro. hell at a famous place, which was nor 


far from the camp; it is called Acherontia, becauſe 


there is a hidcogs. cavern there, which leads 
to the banks of Acheron, a river whereby, the Gods 


themſelves are cautious how. they (wear, The city . 


was built on the top. of a rock, like a neſt on the tog 


of a tree, At che 24 
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which fearful mortals durſt not approach. 
Shepherds were careful to turn their flocks from it. 
The ſulphurous vapours of the Stygian lake which 
inceſſantly exhaled rhrongh this opening, infectel 
13 Nor herbs nor flowers around it; 
here no gentle Zephirs ever breathed, no vermal 
bloom was ſeen, nor autumn's precious gifts. The 
earth was parched and languid, and one ſaw but 2 
few fatal cypreſſes and leafleſs shrubs. Even at a 
_ diſtance Ceres all around denied the husbandmen her 
golden harveſts, and Bacchus ſcemed in vain to pro- 
miſc his delicious fruits, for the cluſtering grapes 
withered inſtead of ripening. The mournful Naiads 
poured no limpid ſtream; their waves were always 
itrer and y. In this ſpot over-run with thorns 
and brambles, no birds did ever warble, nor find a 
grove to retreat to; they went and ſung their loves 
under a milder sky. Here nothing was heard but the 
ing of ravens, and the diſmal ſcreams of the 
owl. graſs itſelf was birrer, and the flock, 
which fed on it, felt not the pleaſing joy which 
makes them bound along. The bull fied from the 
_ and the diſconſolate ſwain forgot his pipe and 
his flute. 5 | 
Out of this cavern ifſucd from time to time a black 
thick ſmoke, which formed a kind of night at the 
mid of day. The neighbourin pot redou- 
bled their ſacrifices to e the | Divinines; 
bur men in the flower of their age and earlieſt bloom 
of youth, were often the only victims which theſe 
cel Deities. took a pleaſure in ſacrificing by a fatal 


It was here Tclemachus refolved to find æ way. to 
Pluto's gloomy manſion. Minerva, who inceſlant- 
ly watched over him and covered him with her Ægis, 
had rendered Pluto propitious to him; Jupiter hum- 
ſelf, at her requeſt, having commanded Mercury, 
. who daily deſcends to hell to deliver up to Charon a 
certain number of dead, to bid the — 
kermit the ſon of Ulyſſes to enter into — i 
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Telemachus ſteals our of the camp by night; he 
travels by the light of the moon, and mnvokes that 
powerful Deiry ,-who being in the heavens the bright 
planet of the night, and on earth the chaſte Diana, is 
m hell the formidable Hecare. This Goddeſs kindly 
heard his vows; becauſe his heart was pure, and he 
EO AT GR: | 

er. $ | 

He was ſcarcely arrived at the mouth of the ca- 
yern, when he heard the ſubterraneous empire ar; 
the ground trembled beneath his feet, and the hea- 
vens were armed with lightnings and flashes of fire, 
which ſeemed to fall on the earth. — ſon 

5 


up his hands and eyes to heaven, 
cried he, theſe omens, which 1 


mouth of che <avem fatal to all animals that ap- 


roached it, was diſperſed, and the poiſonous ſtench 
kealed for a while. Telemachus entered alone 3 for 
what mortal durſt attend him ? Two Cretans, ho 
came with him to a certain diſtance from the cave, 
and to whom he had communicate@ his deſign, waired' 


, like 
the. cab; 


— 
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ron. This God, whoſe everlaſting 2 ctermally 
ſurly- and moroſe but full of vigour, threatens them, 
drives them away, and immediately admits the young | 
Greek into his bark. Tclemachus, as he enters it, 
hears the groans . of a diſcanſolare ghoſt. | 

What eccafians your- diſtreſs, {aid he? Who were 
you on the earth? I was, replied the. shade, Nabo- 
pharzan king of haugh ylon. All the nations 
of the caſt trembled at tlie very ſound of my name; 
I. cauſed myſelf to be worshipped by the Baby lonians 
in a marble temple, where I was repreſented by a 
golden ſtatue, before which were burnt both night 
aud day the moſt precious perfumes of. Æthiqpia 
Whoever 1 to contradict me, was immediate- 
1y chaſtiſed for it. New pleaſures were daily invented 
to make my life more delightful, and 1 was ſtill 
yaung and robuſt. Oh. what joys had I to taſte 
on a/ throne! But a woman whom 1 loved, and who 
did not love me, made me very ſenſible that I was 
not a God. She poiſoned me. I now am nothi 

My ashes vere y depoſited in a pompous 
manner in a- golden urn. My people wept for me; 


3 * _ by this fight, 
Ily happy w . 7 


f 


giddy by the rapid | 
- * „ the 
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it laſting. The shorteſt interval of calm reaſon had 
been very irkſome to me. This is the peace which 
I enjoyed; all other ſeemed to me but a fable and 
a dream. Theſe are the bleſſings which 1 

The Babylonian, as he ſpoke thus, wept like a 
mean-ſpirited wretch, that bad been enervated by 
proſperity, and had not been uſed to bear adverſity 
with fortirude. There were ſeveral ſlaves about him 
who had been pur to death to honour his funeral. 
Mercury had delivered them up to Charon with their 
king, and had given them an abſolute power over 
him whom they had ſerved on the earth. The shades 
of theſe ſlaves were no longer afraid of Nabopharzan's 
shade; they held it in chains, and offered ir the moſt 
cruel indignities. One ſaid to him, Were we not 
men as well as thee ? What made thee ſo frantic as. 
to think thyſelf a God? Shouldeſt thou not have re- 
membered that thou vert of the ſame race as others? 
Another, to inſulk him, (aid, Thou vert in the right 
in being unwilling te be taken for a man; why on 
wert a monſter voĩd of humanity. A third cried out, 
Vell! where are thy flarterers now ? Wretch, thou 
haſt no longer any thing to give; thou haſf᷑ not the 
power to do any more miſchicf; thou art become the 
flave even of thy own ſlaves. The Gods are flow 
to do juſtice, but they do ir ar laſt. 855 

At theſe grating words Nabopharzan threw himſelf 
proſtrate on the earth, tearing off his hair in a fir of 
rage and deſpair. But Charon ſaid to the ſlaves. Haul. 
him up by his chain, raiſe him wherher he will or no; 
he shall not have even the conſolation of hidi 
his confuſion ; all the ghoſts of Styx muſt be witneſ- 
ſes of it, to juſtify the Gods, who have ſo ſuf- 
ſered this impious wretch to rei7n on the earth. This, 
Babylonian, is but the beginning of thy ſorrows; 
prepare thyſelf to be tried by Minos, the inflexible 
N 
bark reached the shore of Pluto's realm. All the- 
Shoſts ran to vicy the living mortal that appeared = 
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the boat in the midſt of the dead; but the moment 
Telemachus ſer his foot on the shore, they fled like 
the shades of night, which the leaſt glimpſe of day dif. 
_ Charon with a brow leſs wrinkled, eyes 
s fierce than uſual, ſaid to the young Greek, Thou 
mortal beloved of the Gods, fince it is given thee to 
enter the kingdom of night, which is inacceſſible to 
the living, make haſte and go where the Deſtinies 
call thee; go along this gloomy path to the palace of 
Pluto, whom you will find on his throne; he will 
mir you to enter regions whole ſecrets I am forbidden 
wo diſcover to you. 3 | b haſty 
He Telemachus advances with haſty | 
He — ſides fluttering shades more 3 
than the grains of ſand on the ſea- shore; and obſerv- 
ing the confuſion and hurry of this infinite multitude, 
and the profound ſilence of theſe ſpacious regions, he 
is ſtruck with an holy fear. His hair riſcs upright on 
- his head, on his arrival at the incxorable Pluto's drear 
abode ; his knees tremble, his voice fails him, and it 
is with difficulty that he is able to addreſs theſe words 
ro the God: You behold, O tremendous Deity, the 


1 — Ulyſſcs; I am come to wes 
my father be deſcended into ire, or i 
Mill 6 


Pluto was ſeated on a thrane of ebony. His coun- 
tenance was pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and 
ſparkling, his brows wrinkled and th ing. The 
ght of a living man was hateful to him, as r 4 light 
is offenſive to the eyes of animals that are uſed to go 
out of their retreats only by night. his ſide ap- 
Proſerpine, who alone attracted his looks, and 
a little to mollify his heart. She enjoyed an 
ever blooming beauty; but she ſeemed to have joined 
to her divine charms I know not what of the obda- 
racy and cruelty of her husband. | 
At the foot of the throne was pale 55 death, 
vith his keen ſcythe, which he was continually whet- 
ing. Around him hovered gloomy cares, cruel jealou- 
ſy, revenge all dropping with blood and covered with 
0 | | bs 
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way hate ; avarice gnawing her own 
flesh; 


n her own hands; 
I every thing ; treaſon 
NL e to enjoy 


N 


had occaſioned; envy pouring her deadly venom 


around her, and ag ar her want of power wo in» 
jure; 8 Er Ro: 
LG ih deſpair into it; $5 
rk 
- the living; * 


tormenting as : All rheſe dreadful images en- 
—— — Pluto, and crowded his 


He anſwered Telemachus in a voice which made the 


— — r 


75 * * and to 
e dre preſence 

the living and the — 
cei ves the diſmal 


f 
If 
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va, — this undaunted. He RT 

perceived a great number of men who had lived in 

the loweſt ſtarions, and were punished for having 

Gay riches by fraud, treachery and cruelty. He 
c 


the cred 
virtue irſclf, 
the Gods, were punished as the wicked of all 
mankind. Children who had killed their 
and their mothers, wives who had dipt their hands 
in their husband's blood, and traytors who had vio- 
lated all the moſt ſolemn oaths, and ſacrificed their 
country, ſuffered leſs cruel tortures than theſe hypo- 
crites: Such is the pleaſure of the three judges of 
hell, and their reaſon for it, is becauſe hypocrites 
. 
hes; t our to be t 
and make men 1 counterfeit — of 


and rendered contemptible to men, take a pleaſure 
reer 
their inſults. ; 


without metcy : 
os ne he ſlatterer who applauded vice, 


malignant cenſurers who cndeav to ſully the 
5 N 12 2 
But of all kinds of ingratitude, that which is com- 
mitted with regard to the Gods, was punished as the 
blackeſt. What! ſaid Minos, is a man reputed a 
monſter, who is ungrateful to his father, or his friend, 
of whom he has received ſome favours, and does he 
Play in being ful to the Gods, of whom he 
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he not owe his birth to them more than to the father 
and mother of whom he was born? The mor 
crimes are winked at and excuſed on the earth, the 
more are they the objets of an implacable vengeance, 
which nothing eſcapes, in hell. 

. Telemachus ſceing the three — and 
paſſing ſentence. on a perſon them, was ſo 
free as to ask them what his crimes were. Upon 
which the criminal took the word, and cried, I ne- 
yer did any harm; 3 light in j. 

; I was generous, li compaſſionatt 
e can I 3 cha 


22 — py Mi- 
nos ſaid, Thou art charg js co hing as to men; 


but didſt thou TIS leſs than the Gods 2 
What is this juſtice thou vaunteſt of? Thou haſt 
failed in no duty towards men, who are nothi 
fon bad hank: p 
thy virtue to thyſelf, and not to the Gods who gave 
it theez for thou wouldeſt needs enjoy the fruits of 
2 own viewe and make char the caly ſpring of 
y happineſs. Thou haſt been thy own Deiry ; but 
333 things, and made 
- for themſelves, cannot — their right. Thou 
haſt forgotten them; the 22 55 and de- 
liyer thee up to elk. ſince thou 22 ſt to be 
thy own and not theirs. Now therefore find thy 
conſolation, if thou canſt, in thy own boſecm. Lo! 
thou art now for ever ſeparated men whom thou 
ſoughteſt to pleaſe. Lo! thou, who waſt thy own 
idol, art now alone with thyſelf. Be aſſured that 
there is no true virtue without a reverence and love 
of the Gods, to whom all things are due. T * 
virtue, which long dazzled ＋ eyes of men w 
cally impoſed upon, will now be put to confuſion. 
Men judging of virtue and vice by what thwarts or 
ſuits wi intereſt, are blind both as to good 
and evil. r light evenkaes off heir 
' ſuperficial opinions, and often condemns what they 
admire , and juſtifies what they capdemn. OT 


At 
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At theſe words the Philoſopher, as if he had been 
thunderſtruck, could not ſupport himſelf. The com- 


his punishment. He views himſelf, and can- 

not ceaſe to view himſelf. He ſees the vanity of the 
opinions of men, whonr in all his actions he ſought 
to pleaſc. There is an univerſal change of every 
thing within him, as if all his had been 
turned ap- ſide dum; he no longer finds himſelf 
the ſame N in his heart fails 
him. His conſcience teſtimony uſed to pleaſe 
him ſo highly; riſes up againſt him, and bitterly 
reproaches with his miſtaken and chimerical vu- 
tues, which had not the worship of the Deity for 


5 he ſeeks for darkneſs, but hc cannot find it. 
A troubleſome li ight — him r where ; every 
where the SET. purſue him, 3 in or- 
der to avenge fected to follow. 
. hich he loved, py Gow. hateful to him, 
ſource of his miſeries, which arc to bc 


To 


, — nor men, nor myſelf. No, I have 

hing, fince I never loved the only true 

2 All e my wil- 
was 


but folly ; my virtue was only a blind and 


. I was my own idol. 


hand a vengeful F reſented a — which 
dhewed them all the e of hi vice * 


* 
—:! ff . 
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ſaw, and could not avoid ſceing, their groſs 
, vanity and dineſs of the moſt ridiculous en- 
comiums: their barbarity to mankind, whom they 
ought to have rendered z their inſenſibility to 
virtue: their fears to hear truth; their affection 
for baſe flatterers; their ſupineneſs, their luxury, 
es, 


tle empty vith the blood of 
laſtly their inh ity, in dai 
delights, in the tears and 
multitude. In this mirror 
themſelves, and found that they 
ful and monſtrous than the Chimeia 
phon vanquished, than the Lernzan 
was ſubdued by Hercules, and 
himſelf, though he diſgorges from his three 
ing mouths, a black venomous gore, which is cnough 
to poiſon the whole race of mankind. : 
At the ſame time, on the other hand, another 
Fury repeated to them in an inſulting manner all the 
praiſes which their flatterers had beſtowed upon them 
while they were living, and held up another mirror 
in which they ſaw themſelves ſuch as adulation had 
deſcribed them; the contraſt of theſe two portraits 
was the punishment of their vanity. It was remark- 
able that the wickedeſt of theſe princes were thoſe to 
whom the moſt fulſome commendarions had been 
given in their life- time; becauſe the wicked arc 
more dreaded than the good, and are not ashamed 
to require the baſe incenſe of the poets and orators 
of o_ _ . 2 | 
They are to in this profound dark - 
neſs, — erpea nothing but the inſults and 
deriſions Which they ate doomed to ſuffer, and have 
nothing about them that does not repulſe them, that 
does not thwart them, that does not confound them. 
Whereas on the earth they ſported with the lives of 


FE 
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their uſe; in Tartarus they are delivered up to all 


| the caprices of certain flaves, who make them in 


their turn feel all _ of ſervitude. They 
ſerve with reluctance, and deſpair of ever bong is 
to ſoften their captivity. Under the lashes of theſe 
ſlaves, now become their mercileſs tyrants, they ate 
3 ＋ the ſtrokes r 
ycleps, when V to work in 
. — 
There Telemachus e, » di 
COUntenances 3 _— — preys on theſe gui 
wretches. They are terrified at themſelves, and can 
no more shake off this terror than their nature itſelf, 
They need no other punishment of their crimes than 


their crimes themſelves, which they continually (ee, 


in all their enormity, ſtaring them in the face and 
haunting them like hideous r To avoid theſe, 
they ſeck for a more powerful death than that which 
eparated them from their bodies; they call in their 
ir for a death which will extinguish all ſenſe 
conſciouſneſs; they implore the abyſſes to ſwal. 
them up, and to ſcreen them from the vengeful 
and perſecuting rays of truth. But 2 reſerved 
for a vengeance which diſtils upon them drop by 
and is incxhauſtible. The truth which they 
dreaded to ſee, becomes their punishment ; ſee 
it, and have eyes only to ſee it riſe up againſt them 
The of it pierces them, rends them, tears them, 
It reſembles lightning; without ing the out · ſide, 
it penetrates to the inmoſt bowels. The ſoul, like 
metal in a flaming furnace, is as it were melted by 
this vindicti o fire, which deſtroys its whole texture, 
but conſumes nothing; which diſſolves even the fat 
principles of life, and yet makes it impoſlible to die. 
They are racked with inconceivable tortures; they 


can find no comfort nor reſt for a ſingle moment; 


they exiſt by their fury againſt themſelves, and 
a deſpair which makes them outrageous. 

Among theſe objects. which made Telemachuss 
Hair riſe upright on his head, he ſaw ſevetal of 


-- 
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ancient kings of Lydia, who were punisbed for ha- 
ving preferred — Neon of an effeminate life to 
the roils of making their people happy, which ought 
to be inſepatable from royalty. | | 
Theſe princes ed each other with their 
blindneſs. one ſaid to another, who had been his 
ſon, Did 1 not often, during my old and before 
my death, recommend to you rhe redreſſing the evils 
which I had occaſioned by my negligence? Ah un- 
bappy father! replied the ſon, it was you who ruined 
me; it was your example that inſpired me with a love 
of pomp, with pride, voluptuouſneſs and cruelty. 
Seeing you =—_ ſuch luxury and with a crowd 
of flatterers about you, I was habituated to love 
flattery and pleaſure; I thought that the reſt of men 
were with reſpe& to kings, what horſes and other 
beaſts of burden are with reſpect ro men; animals 
which we value only for their ſervice, and as they 
contribute to our convenience. This I believed; ic 
was you _ tnade * believe it, and I now * theſe 
numberleſs miſeries for imitating you. To theſc re- 
proaches they added the moſt Working imprecations, 
and ſeemed in a rage to tear each other in pieces. | 
Around theſe kings ſtill hovered, like owls in the 
night, cruel j es, groundleſs alarms, diffidence 


which rev rhe of the cruelty of their 
princes, an inlariable thi 2 falſe glory which 
is always tytannical, and Shameful luxugy Which 


doubles all the miſeries of men, and has it not in 
her power to yield them ſabſtantial pleaſures. 

Several of theſe kings were „ — not 
for the evil which they had done, but emillion 
of the good which they ought to have done. All the 
crimes of the people that proceed from a negliger t 
execution of the laws, were imputed to their ki 
who ought to reign only that he laws may rei 57 
their miniſtry. To them alſo were imputed all the 
diſorders which ariſe from pomp, luxury_and all other 
exceſſes which reduce men to extremity, and tempt 
them to violate the laws for the ſake of money. 

| P hole 
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Thoſe kings eſpecially were treated with the greateſt 
— > inſtead Tf bei good and watchful 
Shepherds of the people, had ſtudied only to worry 
che flock like ravenous wolves. 

But hat aſtonished Telemachus yet more, was to 


r 


number of kings, who having paſt on 
2 1 1 been a to the 
i artarus itting to verned by 


men. 

the evils which they had ſi to be committed by 
cheir authority. Moſt of theſe had been fo weak, 
chat they had been neither good nor bad ; they had 
never been afraid of knowing the truth, but they 
had not relished virtue, nor placed their delight in 


End of the Eighteenth Book. 
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| * enters into the Elyſian fields, where he 1s 
known by Arreſſus his great grandfather, who aſſures 
him that Ulyſſes is living, that he will ſee him again 
in Ithaca, and reign there after him. Arceſius gives 
him a deſcription of the felicity which good men en- 
joy, andeſpecially good kings, who in their life-time 
ſerved the Gods, and were a bleſſing to the people they 
governed. He makes him obſerve, that the heroes 
who had excelled only in the art of war, are muck 
| teſs happy in a place by themſelves. He gives Tele- 
machus ſome inſtruũi ons, who then returns with 
ſpeed to the confederate camp. 


I HEN Telemachus came out of this place, he 

| found himſelf relieved, as if a mountain had 
been removed from his breaſt ; he was ſenſible by this 
relief, of the miſcry of thoſe who are confined there 
without hopes of ever being releaſed, and was terri- 
fied to ſee how much more tigorouſly kings were tor- 
mented than other bffenders. What! ſaid he, fo 
many durics, ſo many dangers, ſo ſo 


many difficulties in getting at 2 order to 
| Pa guard 


— * * 
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guard againſt others and againſt one's ſelf alſo ! and 
at laſt _ tortures in bell, after one has been ſo 
enxied, ſo diſquieted, ſo thwarted during a short life ! 
O how ſcnſclets is he that is ambitious of reigning : | 
Happy the man who confines himſelf to a private 
peaceful ſtation, in which he may with leſs dif. 
ficulty be virtuous ! | - 

As he made theſe reflections, his ſoul was diforder- 
ed, hc tiembled, and fell into a conſternation, which 
made him feel ſomething of the deſpair of the vret- 
ches he had juſt ſeen * as he vent away from 
this doleſome manſion of darkneſs, horror and deſ- 
Pair, his courage began inſenſibly to revive: He 
Already felt, bad a glimpſe of the pure and ſwret 
light of the abode of herocs. 5 
Here reſided, ſeparated from the reſt of the juſt, 
all the good kings that had ever ruled over mankind. 
As wicked princes ſuffered punishments in Tartarus, 
infinitely more ſevere than yan offenders ; fo 
Kings enjoyed in the Elyſian fields an happineſs in- 
finitely greater chan chat of other men who had loved 
virtue on the earth. = b> 

Telemachus advanced towards theſe princcs, who 
vere in fragrant groves on an ever-ſpringing and 
flowery turf. A thouſand limpid rills watered, and 
diffuſed a delicious freshneſs over rheſe enchanting 
ſcenes. An infinite number of birds made the groves 
ring with their tuneful chantings. One beheld the 
vernal flowers ſpringing beneath one's feet, at the ſame 
time that the richeſt autumnal fruits were hanging on 
the trees. Thete were never felt rhe raging dog- 
ſtar's hears : there the Towering boreal winds never 
durſt to brearhe the ſeverities of winter. Neither 
blood rhirſty war, nor cruel envy that bites with an 
invenomed tooth, and bears writhen adders in her 
boſom and around her arms, nor jealouſy, nor dif- 
fidence, ner feat, nor vain Fall, ever approach * 
this h manſion of peace. Here the day never 
ends, * night with her ſable veil is a ftranger. A 
pure and grateful light is diffuſed around the 


- 
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of theſe 2 men, and inveſts. them with: irs 
rays as wich a garment. This light does not reſem- 
ble the glimmering light, which enlightens the eyes 
of wretched mortals, and is nothing bur darkneſs ; 
ir is rather a celcſtial gen than a * 2 It more 
thoroughly penetrates the 2 dies than the 
rays of the ſun penetrate the pureſt cryſtal. It ne- 
ver dazzles: on the contrary, it ſtrengthens the eyes. 
and conveys an ine xpreſſible ſcrenity through all the- 
receſſes of the ſoul. This is the only food of the 
bleſſed. It proceeds from and enters into them; it. 
penctrates and is incorporated with them, as ali - 
ments are incorporated with us. They ſee it, they 
os it, tlicy ng. it LN it c_ an 17 
untain 0 1 and joy to- ſprĩng up in them. 
They are immerſed in chis abyſs of dgelgbe as fishes 
in the ſca. They covet nothing more; they have 
all things without having any thing, for the raſte of 
this pure light appeaſes che hunger of their heatts. 
All Geir defires are ſatisfied, and tlieir plenirude 
niſes them above every thing that greedy 
mortals' purſue on thee earth. All the ſurrounding 
delights are _— to them, becauſc the conſum- 
mate happineſs which comes from within, leaves 
them no cravings for any thing they ſee of N 
without. They are like the Gods, who replenish- 
ed with near. and ambroſia, would not deign to feed 
on any groſs aliments which mĩghe be (cr before them 
at the moſf ſumptuous es of mortals. AlF 
evils fly far from rheſe ſerene abodes ; death, fick- 
neſs, want, pain, ſorrow, remorſe, fear, hope itſelf 
which often gives us as much trouble as fear, divi- 
hons, hatred, quarrels, can have no admiſſion here. 
Should thetbfry mountains of Thrace, whoſe brows, 
covered witli ice and ſnow from the beginning of the 
world, cleave the clbuds, should they I Lay be thrown 
from their foundations that are fixed'in the center of 
the earth, the ſouls of cheſe righreous men would not 
even be moyed: They only pity the miſeties which 
depreſs thoſe.” who live in the world; bur it . 


r vnn. S —_——Y 
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and peaceful pity, that does not in the leaſt 

their —— A felicity. Eternal youth, * 
happineſs, à glory wholly divine, is painted on their 
faces; but their joy has nothing of wanton or inde. 
cent. It is a ſweet, a noble, a majeſtic joy; it is a 
ſublime, a ravishing taſte of truth and virtue. They 
every moment experience without interruption that 


extacy of ſoul which a mother feels at the ſight of a 


beloved ſon whom she thought dead: but the rapture 
which quickly forſakes the morher, never flics from 
their ſouls. It never languishes a moment; it is al- 
ways ncw : they taſte the tranſports of incbriating 


_ joys without their diſorder and ſtupefaction. They 


diſcourſe together of What they ſee and of what they 
taſte. They deſpiſe and deplore the ſoft pleaſures, 
and the vain grandeur of their former condition; 
they review with pleaſure the few. but ſorrowful 
cars, in which they were under a neceſſity of com- 
ring againſt chemſelves, and againſt a torrent ofcor- 
rupt men, in order to be virtuous; they admire the 
iſtance of the Gods who led them, as it were by 
the hand, chrough innumerous dangers to vine. 
2 inconceivably divine flows inceſſantly 
through their ſouls, like a flood of the Divine nature 
irſelf which is united to them. They ſce, they taſte 


chat t . and are conſcious that they hall 


always be ſo; 


f 


In theſe heavenly raptures ages roll | 
ſwiftly than „ 
and a thouſand ubtract ing from 
happineſs, which is always new and 
They all reign together, not on thrones 
hand of man can ſubvert, but in themſelves 


with an unaltcrable | mers: An no 
© DY & pa 


4 


2 


4; 


E. 


[ 


" 
* 
” 0 


to make themſelves 
of a vile and wrerched 4 They no 
thoſe vain diadems, whole luſtre conceals 


wear 


longer 


1 


hſſes departed for the ßege of T 
in 


** ws TS | wo. ord comme £4 
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fears and anxious cares; the Gods themſelves having, 
crowned them, with their own hands, with crowns 
which nothing can tarnish. 5 
Telemachus, who was ſeeking his father, and er- 
d to find him in theſe enchanti * 
ravished with this taſte of peace and happineſs, 
he vould have been glad to have found him there, and 
was ſorry that he himſelf was obliged to return to the 
ſociety of mortals. Here, ſaid he, is life indeed, 
whereas ours is but death. But he was aſtonished as 
he had ſeen ſo many kings in the tortures of Tarta - 
mus, that he ſaw ſo few happy in the Elyſian fields; 
he was thereby convinced that there are very few 
princes reſolute and us enough ro reſiſt their 
own power, and to repulſe the numerous flatterers 
who are uſed to ſtir up all their paſſions. Good kings 
therefore are very. rare, and moſt are ſo wicked that 
the Gods would not be juſt, if having ſuffered them 
to abuſe their in their life · time rhcy, did not 
chaſtiſe wo er _ -; OW 5 | 
Telemachus not ſeeing hi cr Ulyſſes among 
all theſe ki looked for the EN his 
grandſire. While he was ſecking him in vain, a 
vencrable majeſtic old man came towards him, whoſe 
age did not reſemble: that of mortals, who arc bowed 
down with the weight of on the carth. One 
ceived Ghar he had heck ald before bis drach 
rall the gravity of age was now blended with all 


the graces of youth, which revive in the moſt decre- 


id the moment they are introduced into the Elyſian 
s. This ſenior advanced haſtily, and viewed 
Telemachus with complacency, as one who vas 


kim, was in pain and ſuſpenſe. 


I excuſe. my dear ſon, faid this ſenior, your not 
knowing me; I am Arceſius, the father of Latrtes. 
I finished my courſe a little before my ſou U- 
vert then but an infant „„ 
caved great hopes of thee, and they have not de 

1 | ceited. 


\ 


2 
— — 
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ceived me; fince I ſce that thou art deſcended into 
Pluto's kingdom in queſt of thy father, and that the 
Gods ſupport thee in this enterpriſe. O my happy 
child! the Gods love thee, and are preparing a glory 
wag on equal as of — ＋ And 
1 I to ſee thee again ! Ceaſe to ſearch for Ulyſſes 
here 4 he is ſtill alive, and is reſerved to be * 
ſtorer of our houſe in the iſland of Ithaca. Labrtes 
himſelf, though bowing under a weight of years, ſtill 
enjoys the light, and Waits for his ſon's coming to 
cloſe his eyes. Thus mortals pals away like flowers 
re — 4 | 4 the = ing, and 3 and are 
trodden under foot in evening. The generations 
of men roll. away like the waves of a. _— 
nothing can ſtop the tide of time, which after 
it every thing that ſeems the moſt immoveable. 


Thou thyſelf, my ſon, my dear ſon, thou who now- 


enjoyeſt ſuch a ſprightly pleaſurable yourh, do thou 


{| 
_ remember that bis gay ſeaſon is but a flower which 


will wither almoſt as ſoon as it is blown. Thou wilt 


rceive thyſelf inſenſibly alter: The ſmili ces, 
= ſweet — ures 1 thee, ſire -” Beal, 
joy, will vanish like a pleaſing dream; nothing but a 


regretful remembrance will. be. left thee. Languid old 
age, that enemy to pleaſure, will come and wrinkle 


thy brows, bow down thy body, weaken rhy limbs, 
dry up the ſource of joy in thy beart, and make thee 
loath the preſent, and 8 a of the future, 
and inſenſible to all things but pain. This time ap- 
pears to you at a diſtance. Alas ! thou deceiveſt thy- 
ſelf, my ſon; it comes with haſty wings : Lo: It is 
here. What advances with ſuch rapidity is not far 
from race, and the preſent fleeting moment is already 
at a diſtance, ſince ir ceaſes to be the inſtant we ſpeak, 
and can approach us no more. Never rely therefore, 
my ſon, on the preſent ; bur ſupport thyſelf in the 


rugged thomy path of virtue by viewing the future. 


Prepare thyſelf a manſion, ry of manners and 
a love of -aſtice, in this bibel of peace. Thou 
zhalt quickly ſee chy father reſume his authority in 
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Ithaca-;- thou wert born to rcign after him; but alas. 
my ſon, how deceitful is a crown! When one views 
it ar a diſtance, one ſces n 
and pleaſures; © perſon ma near, it is Sg 1 
horns. A pri vate on may without 

, life of - and | eblearey; 2 ling 2 
2 21 

indolence to 1 — of. gov — 2 2 


— —— he * rmitred 
to be his own maſter, and his leaſt ovcr- ſights are of. 


the greateſt conſequence, becauſe they make his peo- 


ple wretched, and chat ſometimes far ages. N 


8 ens wihol, 20 in appore. . 
innocence, to __ —_— t 
for him not to do an go; 8 Bult do all che 

ble good of which lar land, in need. Nay, it. 
is not enough that he docs gpod himſelf z. he muſt. 
likewiſe.preycnt all the evil which others would do, 


were they not reſtrained. Be apprehenſive pn 
wy ſon, ai en fo af. . tous a Ka ye 
thy 9 3 


Arceſius, as he $0 ghd Ren el . 
by a divine fire, and let Telemachus ſec. by his coun- 
tenance chat he ly piried kings on account of 
the miſeries hic e from a crown. 
When it is aſſumed, a oo gratify one's (elf, it 
is a monſtrous Efrann : and when, it is aſſumed to 
diſcharge rhe duties © 5 

prople, D dren, it is a — 


And di ordingh — that 
a hag nd. it is "ITO i certain, 
who have & he pre reigned ww. by here 8 — 


ching which the power of the. —_ 
order to render ls — 
While | 
words ſi 2 
age upon i 


Ste! on bi A l tot 
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ſubtle flame that penetrated into the bowels of 
E Telemachus; he Sund himſelf moved _ 


divine ſeemed to melt his heart with- 
in Kim. 7 he had in his inmoſt parts fecretly 
conſumed him; he' coulg'neicher contarn it nor ſup. 
rt it, nor refiſt ſo violent an impreſſion: It was a 
vely pleaſing ſenſation, immired with pains capable 


1 ee ee 
Telemac beginning at length to brearhe more 


freely, perceived in the countenance of Arceſius 2 


reſemblance of Latrres 3 nay, he fancied that 
had a confuſed idea. of havi ſen the like fea- 


INT GER departed the 
"Fix mehr q = his very heart; Fre 


| 
1 4 


1 by 
NN. ſon, replied the ſenior, 
were the 9 iy; 
ancſs of the human race; y 
otros A+ a were wo 
harge the office of Gods en 
The oc whom ou fe et but ſe 
them by that little d a much 
of glory. Thoſe indeed an! Lese; ; bar he te 


of cheir 'yalour and mili ä 
r 


10 
fort N 
5: 


ff 


who 
earth. 


the 
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theſe heroes you ſee Theſeus, whoſe face = 
2 holy. He had the misfortune to be 


too credulous with ys to an artful wife, and is ſtill 
grieved for having requeſted of N the cruel 
_ = ſon Hippolitus. 0 hee havey 1 had he 
jonate. yew ſo cafily provoked! You: 

Merle! bebe Achilles leaning on his ip — rea- 
ſon of the wound he received in his hand 


man, 
ſtormy ſea. The fatal ſiſters Shortened the thread of his 
days, and he reſembled a flower, which when ha 
blown is cur down by the egh-charc, and falls de. 
| fore the cloſe of the day gave it birth. T . 
Gods made uſe of him, 2 to 
punish the crimes: of ment; rey made their. 
engine to throw down the willc of Toy, in cnderts 
revenge Laomedon's perjury, and Pans's. unlawful 
n Ha made this uſe of the inſtrument of their 

rages, Tip wen ſed, and refuſed, not- 
of Thetis, ro ſuffer this young 
in tze world, who was 

and to overturs cities has: | 

kingdoms: 


Bur doftchou en there wick. 
that fierce countenance ? It is pai Hh wk 
mon, and the couſin of Athilles: Tou 1 
2 2 of- liis glory: in battle. Aſter the 

Achilles he pretended that his-armour-could | 

be given wo 6 to none bur himſelf; your father / did not 
thin -ro yield it ro Rim] che. Greeks 
rom. | in roi "Ajax killed* kimſclf | 
in his face. 88 


on ro — 4 


only to diſturb man 


\ 5 
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Do you not perceive that he looks 


dm after it? 
«he; Guide tags oe | 


ſon ; fot he would think that y 
him in his misfortunes, though 


intended to inſult 
22222 


eaſineſs, and abruptly into 25 
ine is entering my 
2 becauſe we are odious to whim? oe Bo 

e you ſee HeQor, ho had Gele bore 
ſon of Thetis had not mans my = 1 time. But lp! 
there goes who ſtill bears wang marks of + 
Clytemneſtra s — O my ſon, I tremble when 1 
think of the calamities of the i impious Tantalus's fa- 
mily. The enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and 


= Thyeſtes, filled that bouſe with horror and blood. 


Alas ! what a multitude of others does a ſingle crime 
Agamemnon at the head of 
of Troy, had not time to 
Ay _ _ : Such is the 
perſons you ſee 
——————————— but they were not ami- 
able and virtuous. Accordi 99 — are 2 on- 
1 th — Gal er, the they loved 
As. e, they 
Wia kill — the * „ Gods. 
N Achilles Agamemnon, v were ſo prone 
to diſſention and wat, do ſtill even D 
pains and natural failings „While they vainly regret 


more. to 1 


which — 


co rA ls. They view the anxi- 
DIO wy 


agar 
Kirs which diſquict the ambi to them 
— T Their g 
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What e. old age; Flowers ſpring beneatetn 
his ſteps. His eaſy gait reſembles the fli 10 . a bird. 
He hd an ee yre in his hand, in an. 
eternal tranſport the e works of. . Gods, 
His heart and mouth breathe. an exquiſite. 

The harmony of his voice. and lyre would ravish both 
Cods and men. Thus is be k., for loving the 
pcople whom he. aſſembled within his new. walls, and 
whoſe legiſlator he was. 

On the other fide, thou mayeſt ſer thoſe 
myrtles, Cecrops the E who vas the firſt 
king of Athens, a city {acred to the. Goddeſs of wil- 
dom, whoſe. name it Cecrops bringing uſeful 
lavs from Egypt, which was the ſource of letter and 
morality, to Greece, ſoftened the ſava ture of the 
Artic towns, and united them in the bands al of ſocie- 
955 He was-juſt, humane, compaſſionate; he left his 

N 


jects in affluence, and his own family in moderate 


citcum{}ances, unwilling that his power should 
deſcend to his children, becauſe he that 
others were more 2 of it. 


In that little v I muſt eee yur yon Eric- 
thon, who. invented the. art of making money of 
flyer. He did it with a view o Na 3 
between the iſlands of Greece; but he 
inconvenicncies which would attend this i — OY 
4eply you ourſelves, (aid he ta the people, to multiply 

the riches of nature among you, whick are the true. 
riches : Manuze the- earth, that you may. have plenty 
of corn, wine, oit and fruits; rake care care to have in- 
numerable flocks and herds,. which may. feed you 
vith their —_ and* 3 with their wool, and 
jou will there — in citcumſtances of 
never being ef rg The more children, 
you. eng, the * * be, pro vided * | 
them to labout; for Te earth is. exhauſt 
increaſes her ferrilicy in in proportion to the number * 
inhabitants that cultiyate her with care; she liberally 
rewards all ſuck for their-roils, whereas. sbe is ſpari 


ee thoſe who calinae be in a it 
* 
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t manner. Confine yourſel ves therefore chiefly to, 
S true riches which ſuffice the wants of man. 4 
for money, it muſt be eſteemed only as it is neceſſary 
either in the wars which we are ine vitably forced to 
maintain abroad, or for the trading in ſome neceſſary 
commodiries which are wanting in our on country: 
And it is Gs be wi that men wquld. 
ceaſe to trade in all things 2 ich ſerve only to main- 
tain extravagance, and luxu x. 

The ſage Erithon would often ſay, I greatly fear, 
my children, that I have made you a faral preſent, 
in communicating to you the invention of money. TI 
ſoreſee that it will excite avarice, ambition, pomp ; 
chat it will cherish an infinite number of pernicious 
arts, which tend only to the ſoftening and to the cor- 
ruption of manners; chat it will give you a diſguſt of 
the happy ſimplicity in which all the repoſe and all. 
the ſecurity of life conſiſts; that it will in short make 

deſpiſe agriculture, which is the foundation of 

Te kill of 0007, 26d the ſource of all real bleſſings: 
But the Gods are witneſſes to- the integrity of my. 
heart, in imparting: this invention to you, which is 
in irſelf uſeful. Ar laſt when Ericthon perceived that 
corrupted the people. as he had foreſeen, he. 

del through grief to a ſavage mountain, where. 
he lived poor and ſequeſtered from mankind to an 
extreme old age, and would not concern himſelf in 

the government of cities. | , MN 

A little while after lim the famons Triptolemus 
appeared in Greece, whom Ceres taught the art of 
nilling the earth, and of covering it every 2 
2 golden harveſt. Not that men before him were 


ſtrangers to corn or to the manner of multiplying ic 
by ſowing; bu: they. were not perfect in the art of 
tillage, till Tri , ſent by Ceres, came with 

lough in his hand, to offer the Goddeſss gifts to all 
4 choulT have reſolution r en” Garnet their 
natural ſloch, and addict themſelves to conſtant 
Kbour: Quickly did Triptolemus teach tlie Greeks 
m fiicrow the carth, and to make her fruitful by 


— 
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tending her boſom; quickly did the ardent and in- 
defrigsble rea e the yellow cars which co- 
yered the fields, to fall beneath rheir- 
fickles. Even wild and ſavage e, who wandered 


up and down the woods of. pirus and £#tolia, in 


queſt of acorns for their food, ſofrencd their manners, 
and became ſubje& to laws, when thicy. had learnt 
how to make the harveſts riſe, and to live on bread. 
Triprolemus made the. Greeks relish the __ of. 
owing their riches only to their labour, and of findin 

in one's own field all that is neceſſary to render li py 
eaſy and happy. This fimple, this innocent plenty, 
which is inf from agriculture, made them re- 
collect rhe wiſe counſels of — they cuntemned 


money and all artificial rickes, which are riches 


only in the imagination of men, which tempt them 

to purſue dangerous pleaſutes, and divert them from 

labour, wherein they would find all real bleſſings, 
ther with of manners and perfect freedom. 
e. Greeks therefore knew: that a- fertile and well- 


| — field is rhe rral treaſure of a family, which 


is wiſe h to chuſe to live frugally as their fathers 
lived. And . they been had they remained 
eng in e to make them powerful, 

A by a ſolid vir virtue! 
Bur nog {hr begin to admire falſe riches; they by 
ürtle and little negleR rhe true, and degenerate from 
this admirable fimpliciry.. O my ſon, you will one 


day reign; then to bring men back to the | 


practice of agriculture, to honour that ar, to en- 
courage thoſe who apply themſelves to ir, and not to- 
ſuffer men ro live idle, or to be employed in arts which 
nourish/ pomp and luxury. Theſc two men, who- 
= o viſt on the earth, are here beloved of the 
Gods. Take notice, my ſon, thar their-glory.as much- 
REN that of Achilles and other hetoes who ex- 
et only in bart, + as the delig htful ſpring is plea- 
fanter than the icy Ek: or as Ss light Fre ſun, 
is wa chan chat of the moon. K 


\. 
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drawn by the 8 che kings he had conquered. 


| While Arceſius was talking in this manger, he 
22 that Telemachus's eyes were fixed on a 
le laurel grove, and a river bordered with violets, 
roles, lillies -- ſeveral other flowers, whoſe 


5 2 colours reſembled thoſe o Iris, when she de- 


rer 
wands of the be mortals. _ The great king Se. 
ſoſtris was in this beautiful grove, . Telemachus 
knew bim again, F 
5 ad ever been on the throne 
of Eg Rays of benign light shot from his eyes, 


and led thoſe of Telemachus. When one ſaw 


him, one ee have chought that he was inebriated 
with nectar; ſo much the divine ſpirit raiſed 


him above the reach of Raman wales, as 4 reward of 


kis virtues. . 
Telemaclius dai ee Arcelins, o my 883 


ccive Seſoſtris, the wile Ft an age I 
ſaw not ſince. Thar 1 41 is s, replied 


Arceſius; you foe. by 8 
Gods reward good Bs en Ling But you muſt know 

that all this S 
that which was 


eſi — FO 3 great a proſpe- 
riey had one mado kim forger the rules of m crarion 
and juſtice; His paſſion to lower the pride and inſo- 
lence of the Tyrians, engaged him to take their city. 
This conqueſt inſpired him with a deſire of making 


| others; and ſuffering himſelf 10 be ſeduced. by the 


jth of conquerors, he ſubdued, or. to ſpeak more 
2Þ no ravaged all. Aſia, Ar his return to Egypt 
; brother had ſcized upon the crown, 


ki found th r 
1 Thus did his 


conqueſts only ſerve to imbroil his own kin 


But What — him more inexcuſable, was his being G 


intoxicated with vain as to cauſe bis chariot to be 


He was afeerwards ſenſible of his SIE | 
Having been ſo inhuman. Such as ae 
wes, and ſuch. are the miſclũeſs v ucrors bring 


upan 


F 


HKI R AS 7 


* ry CTY Foo fog g 


God Nilus, who conceals the ſource o 
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on themſelves and their kingdoms, by endeavouring 
* thoſe of their neighbours. This vas what 
ſullied the reputation of a prince who was otherwiſe 
ſo juſt and beneficent, and it is this which diminishcs 
the happineſs which the Gods had prepared for him. 
Dal. thou not ſee. him, my fon, whoſe wound ape 
ſo glorious? He was a king of Catia, Dioclides 
name, who ſacrificed himſelf for his people · in bat- 
tle, becauſe the oracle had declared that the nation 
whoſe king should perish, would be victorious in the 
war between the Carians and the Lycians. 
Take notice of that other 3 alſo: He was 
a wiſe legiſlator, who havi d laws which 
were adapted to make his ſubjets virtuous and happy, 
made them ſwear that they would never violate any 
of them in his abſence. This done, he. departed, 
became a N exile Ong gy ry —_— 
rina in order to oblige his | 
tis oath 22 to obſerve ſuch 2 * 
The other whom you ſee, is Euneſimus, king of the 
Pylians, and one of the anceſtors of the ſage Neſ- 
tor. During a peſtilence which ravaged the whole 
carth and covered the banks of Acheron with new 
ghoſts, he laying down his life for ſo many millions 
of innocent perſons, beſought the Gods to lay aſide 
their wrath. The Gods heard him, and here beſtowed a 
rcal crown upon him, of which all carchly crowns 
are but empty shadows. | | 

The old man whom you ſce with a wreath of flow- - 
ers on his head, is the famous Belus: He reigned in 
Egypr, and married Anchynoe the _ of rhe 
his waters, 
and enriches the country by his inundations. He had 
two ſons; Danaiis, whoſe hiſtory you know, and 
Egyptus who gave his name to this beautiful kingdom, 
Belus 41 himſelf richer by the plenty he pro- 
curcd his ſũbjects, and by their affection for him, than 
by all the taxes which he could have impoſed upon 
them. Theſe men, my ſon, hom you look upon as 


dead, are alive; and the wretched life which men drag 
| | on 


s 


9 
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on the carth is death: The names only are changed 

May the Gods render thee virtuous enough to ment 
this bleſſed life, which nothing can pur a period to, 
nor diſquict! Bur haſten hence; it is time to go and 
ſeek thy father. Alas! what blood wilt thou ſee 
shed before thou findeſt him! But then what glory 
awaits thee in the fields of Heſperia! Be mindful of 
the wiſe Mentors counſels: if followeſt then, 
22 will be glorious among all nations and in 

ages. | : 

He ſaid; and immediately conducted Telemachus 
to the ivory door which leads out of Pluto's darkſome 
realm. Telemachus departed; with tears in his eyes, 
without being able to embrace him; and aſcendi 
from theſe gloomy regions, haſtened back to the con- 
&dcrare camp ; having in his way rejoined the two 
wong Cretans, who had accompanied him as far.as: 

cavern, and expected to ſee him no more. 


— 
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The ARGUMENT. 


. bt an aſſembly of the chiefs, Telemackus prevails on: 


them not to ſurpriſe the city of Venuſium, which had. 
been left SS 


Lucanians, He shews his iſdam u/ ici regard to tw , 


deſerters; one of them, whoſe name was Acanthus, 
had undertaken to poiſon him, and the other, named 
Dioſcorus _ the allies the hend of Adraſtus. In 


the enſuing battle Telemachus carries death where-. 


ver he goes in queſt of Adraſtus ; and that king, who. 
ſeeks him alſo, meets with and kills Piſiſtratus, the. 
ſon of Neftor. Philo#etes comes to his aſſiſtance, and 
as he is about to kill Adraſtus, is wounded and obli- 
ged to retire from the . Telemachus follows the. 
cries of the confederates, of whom Adraſtus makes a. 


 terrible-havock; he engages this enemy. and gives 


_ his life on conditions which bon — 
im. Adra erting up again, attempts to ſurpriſe. 
ain ne! 2 


N the „„ 
to deliberate wherher they should ſeize on Venu- 
Gum, a ſtrong city, which Adraſtus ane 


* 


ee, 


ſeizes him a ſecond time, and takes | 
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_ uſurped from his neighbours the Peucetæ of Apulia; 
who had entered into the league againſt Adtaſtus, ir 
order to demand juſtice for that invaſion. Adraſtus, to 
ſarisfy them, had delivered the city by way of truſt 
into the hands of the Lucanians ; But he had carru 
the Lucanian garriſon and its commander by his mo- 
ney 3 ſo that the Lucanians had in reality leſs autho- 
rity than he in Venuſium; and the Apulians, who had 
conſented that the Lucauians garriſon should keep Ve- 
nuſium, had been over · reached in this negotiation, 
A citizen of Venuſium, named Demophantes had 
privatel 13 the allies to deliver up one of the 
tes o city to them by night. This proj 
— ſo much 1 — I rr maar 
laid up all his proviſions and military ſtores in a caſtle, 
near Venuſium, which could not defend · itſelf if that 
city were taken. Philoctetes and Neſtor had already 
declared that they ought to embrace ſo favourable an 
opportunity; ml all. the other commanders. being: 
ſwayed'by their hates, and dazzled by the advan- 
tages which would ariſe from ſo caſy an enterpriſe, 
approved their opinion: But Telemachus at his re- 
turn did all he could to diſſuade them from it. 
Pam nat i ſaid he, that if ever a man de- 
ſerved to be circumyented and decrived, it is Adraſ- 
tus, who has ſo often deceived all others. I plainly 
ſer that in ſurpriſing Venuſium you will only take 
1 of a: city which. belong to * ſince. it 
longs to rhe. Apulians, à nation who have entered 
into yout league. I own that you may do this with 
a: greater hom of reaſon, as Adraſtus who put this 
city as a pledge into the. hands of the Lucanians, has 
the goyernor and the. garriſon, in order to 
entcr it whenever he shall think proper. And then 
Lam ſenſible as well as you, that if you take Venu- 
ſium, you will the next day become maſters of 
the caſtle in which Adraſtus has lodged ' all his 
ſtores ; and chat would thus in two days put an 
end to this formidable wat. But is it not to 


perish chan to conquer by, ſuch means: Muſt fraud bæ 
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repelled by fraud ? Shall it be Caid chat fo 


princes having entered into a league to chaſtiſe 4 
impious Adraſtus for his treacheries, ate become 


treacherous like him? If it is lawful for us to act 


like Adraſtus, he is not „and ous endeavours 
to punish him are Whar! bas all Heſperia, 
ſupported by ſo many Greek colonies, and heroes 
returned from the fiege of- Troy, no other arms 
ainſt the perſidy and perjury of Adraſtus, but per- 
Gly and perjury You have fworn by things rhe 
moſt ſacred ro leave Venumſium as a pledge in che 
hands of the Lucanians. s money; ere fa you, 
is corrupted by Adraſtus's money 1 
well as you. But this gatri 
| np it has reed e derer. — 
has, at 1 in appearance, obſerved neutrality. 
Neither Adraſtus nor any of his ſoldiers have ever en- 
tered Venuſium; che treaty ſubſiſts, and your oath is 
not forgotten by the Gods. Shall we keep our promi- 
les, only when we want lauſible prerences to break 
them? Shall we be and religi — 
oaths, only when ve can get —— 
them? F 
have no influence upon you, — | 
cern for your reputation and intereſt. If you give 
mankind this pernicious inſtance of breaking your 
word and of violating your oarh to terminate a war, 
what wars will you not kindle by this impious con- 
duct? What neighibour will not be conſtramed to 
prehend every thing from and to deteſt you? Who for 
the future in the moſt preſſing exigencies will confide 
in you 2 What ſecurity will you be able to give when | 
you deſign to be ſincere, and when it is of conſe- 
quence to you ro perſuade your neighbours that you 
are fo? Will a treaty do it? You will have 
trampled one under your feet. Will an oath do it? 
not . that you _ upon 
as cyphers, when 2 to draw 
from perjury ? vill not 2 
in peace than in oo. Boe thing which 
COMCS 


Ah! will #r 
A 
be Gf bn 


— 
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comes from you, will be received as a diſguiſed of 
-open war. You will perpetually be rhe enemies of 
all who shall have the misfortune to be your neigh- 
bours. All tranſactions which require reputation, 
probity and confidence, will become impoſſible to 
— you will have no means of making people be- 
lLieve what * 4 
There is, added Telemachus, a nearer con · 
cern which muſt needs affect you, if you have any. 
fenſe of probity, or any angle with regard to your 
you intereſt, viz, that ſo erous a conduct would 
an internal attack upon your whole and 
quickly ruin it; your perjury would — to 


triumph. „ 20 
The whole aſſembly, murmuting at theſe words, 
asked him how, he could take upon him to ſay, that 
an action which would infallibly make the confede- 
rates victorious, would ruin the confederacy ? How, 
_— he, will you be able to confide in 28 
if you once violate your ſincerity, the only band 
ſociety and confidence? When you have laid it down 


| as a maxim, that the laws of probiry and fidelity may 


be diſpenſed with for the ſake of ſome ſignal advan- 
rage, which of you will cruſt another, fince anothet 
may find it very advantageous to fallify his word and 
to deceive you? Where will you be then? Which of 
you will not cndeavour by his own arnfices to pre- 
vent thoſe of his neighbour > What will be the fare 
of a confederacy of ſo many nations, when they have 
— themſelves after a general diſcuſſion of 
matter, it is lawful to over- reach one's nei 


bour and to violate one's plighted faith 2 How 


will your mutual jealouſies be, your diſſentions, yout 
zeal to deſtroy other ? will have no oc- 


| cafion to attack you; you will ſufficiently worry one 


another, and juſtify his perfidies. Ye ſage, ye magna- 
nimous princes, you who ſo wiſely govern innu- 


merable multitudes, diſdain not to hearken to the 


counſels of a young man. Should you ever fall imo 


CES 
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times precipitates men, you may riſe again by your 
3 the ſtruggles of your virtue; "A true 
courage never deſpairs: But if you have once broken 
down the barrier of Honour and probity, your ruin is 
inevitable: you can never revive the ence which 
is neceſſary ro make all im affairs ſucceſsful, 
nor reclaim men to the principles of virtue which you 
have taught them to deſpiſe. And what do you ap- 
prehend ? Are you not brave enough to conquer 
without treachery ? Is not your valour, her with 
the forces of ſo many nations, ſufficient for this? Let 
us fight, ler us die, if it muſt be ſo, rather than con- 
quer by ſuch vile means. Adraſtus, the impious 
Adraſtus, is in our power, provided we abhor imi- 
tating his baſeneſs and perſidy. f 
en Telemachus concluded his ſi he — 
ceived that ſoft perſuaſion had flowed from his li 
and ſunk deep into theit hearts. He obſerved 
there was a profound filence throughout the whole 
aſſembly ; every one's thoughts being employed, not 
on him or the graces of his words, but on the force 
of truth, which was ſo ſtriking in the whole courſe 
of his 1 Amazement was painted on theit 
faces. At length an hollo / murmur was heard ſpread- 
ing itſelf by little and little through the whole aſ- 
ſembly. They all looked one upon another, bei 
afraid to ſpeak firſt, weld ww Jang well ms. 
commanders should declare themſelves, though every 
dne found it difficult to retain his ſentiments. Ar laſt 
the you _— * words: 1 
Vorthy fon Gods prompted you to 
2 and Minerv * Go area ina d * 
er, ſuggeſted to you the wiſe and generous counſel 
which you have given us. I donot _— your yourh, 
I ſee Minerva in all you have (aid. You have pleaded 


the cauſe of virtue. Without virtue the greateſt ad- 
vantages are real loſſes; without virtue men ſoon 
draw on themſelves the vengeance of their enemies, 
the jealouſy of their allics, the hatred of all good men, 
and the juſt wrath of the Gods. n 
; ve 


treated 
ready to ſting him to 
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leave Venuſium in the hands of the Lucanians, and 
think of conquering Adraſtus „ our courage. 
| He ſaid; and the whole aſſembly applauded the 
wiſdom of bis words. But every one, as he gavehis 
4 „ turned his eyes wirh amazement towards 
e ſon of Ulyſſes, and imagined that he ſaw the vil. 
dom df Minerva, his inſpiret, shine forth in him. 
There ſoon aroſe el 


moſt illuſtrious chiefs 


comfort him in his misfortumes; for com- 
plained. of _— been deceived and unworthily 
by Adraftus. But this was cherishing and 
warming a Venomous _ in his boſom, which was 
each. Another deſerter was 
taken whole name was Arion, whom Acanthus was 
ſending back to Adraſtus, to inform him of the ſtate 
of * — . —_ aſſure him that he 
would the next « iſon principal kings and 
Telemachus at an 8 the latter 
was to give him. Arion * apprehended, con- 
feſſed his ercaſon, and it vas ſu —_ that Acanthus 
was concerned with him, becauſe they were intimate 
friends; but Acanthus, who was a difſcmbler 
and not to be daunted, defended himſelf fo arrfully 
That he could not be convicted, nor rhe bottom of rhe 
conſpiracy diſcovered. - Mont 
Several of the kings were of opinion that they 


* ought in this uncertainty to ſacrifice Acanthus to the 


lic ſafety. He muſt, fail they, be put to death; 
life of a ſingle perſon is nothing, w r 
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of ſo many princes is concerned. What if an inno- 
cent perſon perish, when the point in debate is the 
preſervation of thoſe who repreſent the Gods among 


men? 
What an inhuman maxim! what barbarous policy, - 
1 replied Telemachus; How ! are you ſo lavish of hu- 
man blood! O you who are appointed the shepherds 
N of men, and who govern them only to take care of 
them as a shepherd takes care of his flock, you are it 
ſecms ravenous wolyes and not shepherds ; at moſt 
u are Shepherds caly to fleece and lay the flock, 
inſtead of leading # into good paſtures. According 
to you a man is guilty the moment he is accuſed; to 
be ſuſpected merits death; the innocent ate at the 
mercy of the 1 uw the f. 3 and * 4 
our tyrannical jealouſy increaſes in your boſom, 
— greater number of victims muſt be dan. 
Telemachus ſpoke theſe words with an authority 
and vchemence that cærried an itreſiſtible conviction 
with it, and overwhelmed the authors of ſuch baſe 
advice with shame. He afterwards ſaid in a milder 
tone: As for me I am not ſo fond of life as to pay ſo 
dear for it; I had rather that Acanthus should = 
villain than be one myſelf, and that he should rob me 
of my life by treachery than that I should be fo unjuſt 
85 to put him to death on ſuſpicion only. Bur _ 
a little patience, ye. princes, as you are appo'n 
kings, * is of the people, should know how 
to try men with juſtice, wiſdom and moderation; 
have patience I ſay, and give me leave to examine 
Acanthus in _ * — 5 . 
Hereupon ions Acanthus concerning bis 
ho a. oo Arion; he preſſes him with a 
thouſand circumſtances, and ſeveral times makes as 
if he would ſend him back to Adraſtus, as a deſerter 
that deſerved to be punished, to ſee-whether he was a- 
fraid of being ſent back or not. But Acanthus's voice 
and countenance continued calm and compoſed, and 
from thence Telemachus concluded that he could 
not be innocent. — 6 however = 
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I will immediately 


no confeſs your guilt, you shall be pardoned, and 
| Iſland where you shall want for nothing. Upon this 


an obſcure birth, but of a violent and daring ſpirit, 
came by night ro the camp of the allics, and made 
them an offer of aſſaſſinating king Adraſtus in his 


| he paſſionately loved, and who was equal in beauty 
to Venus herſelf. He had privately concerted mea- 


but he thought it neceſſary that the confederate prin- 


he was content to — after he had killed the king. 


as it were to ask his deciſion of the matter. The Gods, 
ſaid he, who have preſerved us from traitors, forbid 
us to employ them. And though we were not virruous 
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him into a confeſſion, Telemachus at laſt ſaid, Give 


me your ring, I will ſend it to Adraſtus. At this de- 
mand of his ring Acanthus grew pale, and was in 
confuſion. Telemachus, whoſe eyes were continual- 
ly fixed upon him, * it and took the 1 
end it, ſaid he, to Adraſtus by 
the hands of your acquaintance Polytropas the Luca- 
nian, and he shall pretend that he is ſent ſecretly by 
you. If by this means we diſcover your correſpon- 
dence with Adraſtus, you shall die without mercy in 
the moſt racking tortures; but if on the contrary you 


we will content ourſelves with ſending you to an 


Acanthus made a full —_— ; and Telemachus 
prevailing on the kings to give him his life according 
to his promiſe, he was ſent to one of the Echinadian 
iſlands, where he lived unmoleſted. | | 
A little while after, one Dioſcorus, a Daunian of 


tent. This he was able to effect: for a man is maſter 
of the lives of others, when he does not value his own. 
This Dioſcorus breathed nothing bur revenge, be- 
cauſe Adraſtus had raken from him his wife whom 


ſures to enter the king's rent by night, and to be fa- 
voured in this attempt by ſeveral Daunian caprains ; 


ces should attack Adraſtus's camp at the ſame time, 
that he might in the confuſion more eaſily eſcape, 
and carry off his wife. If he could not carry her off, 
As ſoon as Dioſcorus had explained his defign to 
the kings, every body turned towards Telemachus. 
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enough to abhor treaſon, yet our own intereſt would 
be ſufficient to induce us to reject it; for when we have 
iven a ſanction to it by our example, we shall deſerve 
to have it turned againſt us; and from that moment 
which of us would be ſafe? Adraſtus may poſſibl 
avoid the blow which threatens him, and make it fall 
on the confederate kings. Behdes, war would ceaſe 
to be war; wiſdom and virtue would be of no uſe, 
and we should ſee nothing but perfidy, treaſon and 
aſſaſſinations. We ourſelves should feel, and should 
deſerve to feel, their fatal effects, ſince we Should au- 
thoriſe the greateſt of evils. I think therefore that 
this traitor ought to be ſent back to Adraſtus. I own 
indeed that this prince does not deſerve it; but all 
Heſperia and all Greece, which have their eyes upon 
us, deſcrve ſuch a conduct from us as the price of 
their eſteem. Beſides, we owe to ourſelves, we owe 
to the righteous Gods, this abhorrence of treachery. 
Upon this Dioſcorus was ſent to Adraſtus, who 
trembled at the _ he had been in, and could not 
enough wonder at the generoſity of his enemies; for 
the wicked have no idea of pure and diſintereſted vir- 
tue. Adraſtus could not but admire what he ſaw, 


though he had not teſolution . to commend it. 


This noble action of the allies recalled to his mind an 
odious remembrance of all his treacheries and cruel- 
ties. He ſought to leſſen the generoſity of his ene- 
mies, and was ashamed to appear ungrateful to thoſe 
ro whom he owed his life; but corrupt men ſoon har- 


den themſelves againſt every thing which might give 


them the leaſt compunction. Adraſtus perceiving that 
the reputation of the allies daily increaſed, thought 
himſelf under a neceſſity of performing ſome ſignal 
action againſt them; and as it was not in his nature 
to do a virtuous one, he reſolved at leaſt to endea- 
vour to obtain ſo eminent advantage over them by 
arms, and haſtened to engage them. 

The day of battle being come, Aurora in her roſy 


Progreſs ſcarcely began to open the gates of the caſt to 


the ſun, when the young Telemachus our-ſtripping 
22 ES. 
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the vigilance of the oldeſt commanders, broke from 


the arms of balmy ſleep, and put all the officers in 
motion. His helmet, crowned with waving hair, al- 
ready glittered on his head, and the cuiraſh he wore 
dazzled the eyes of the whole army. The work of 
Vulcan had, beſides its native beauty, the ſplendor of 
the Ægis which was concealed in it. He held a ſpear 
in one hand, and pointed with the other to the ſeveral 

ſts which it was neceſſary to ſecure. Minerva had 

lled his eyes with a divine fire, and his countenance 
with a noble majeſty, which already promiſed victory. 

4 i 


He marched ; and all the princes, their 


and dignity, found themſelves hurried along by a ſu- 


or power, which compelled them to follow his 
— Impotent jealouſy could no longer find admiſ- 
Kon to their hearts. Every thing yields to him whom 


Minerva inviſibly leads by the hand. His behaviour 


had nothing of impetuouſity or rashneſs : he was affa 


ble, calm, patient, always ready to hear others and 
to 2 by their counſels; but active, cautious, ex- 
park 


ing his views to the remoteſt exigencies, diſpoſing 
every thing in the beſt manner, never —— 
11 


himſelf nor others, excuſing errors, rectifying m 


carriages, obviating difficulties, never exacting too 
much of any one, and every where inſpiring freedom 
and confidence. If he gave an order, it was in the 
plaincſt and moſt 2 agony terms; he repeated it, 
to give the perſon who was to execute it, a clearer 
idea of it; he ſaw by his eyes whether he apprehended 
it right, and then made him explain in a familiar 
manner, how he underſtood his words, and what was 
the principal end of his enterpriſe. When he had 
thus ſounded the capacity of the perſon he employed, 
and made him thoroughly ard va” his deſigns, he 
did not ſend him away till he had given him ſome 
mark of his eſteem and confidence by way of encou- 
ragement. Thus all whom he employed were full of 
zcal to pleaſe him and to ſucceed in their commiſſi- 
ons, without being cramped by any apprehenſion of 
his impuring cheir ill ſucceſs to them; for he * 
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all * of iages which did not proceed from the want 
of good wi | 

The horizon looked red and enflamed by the 
dawning rays of the ſun, and the ſea blazed with the 
fires of the new-born day. All the coaſt was over- 
ſpread with men, arms, horſes, rolling chariots; and 
2 confuſed uproar was heard, like that of the angry 
billows when Neptune in the deep abyſs ſtirs up the 
lowering tempeſts. Thus Mars began by the din of 
arms, and the horrid equiPage of war, to fire every 
heart with fury. The plain was thick ſer with briſt- 
ling pikes, like cars of corn which hide the fertile 
furrows in the times of harveſt. Already had a cloud 
of riſing duſt gradually ſtolen the heavens and the 
earth ifrom the eyes of men, and confuſion, horror, 
ſlaughter, ruthleſs death advanced. 

The arrows hardly began to fly, when Telemachus 
lifting up his hands and eyes to heaven, uttered theſe 
words: O Jupiter, father of Gods and men, thou 
ſeeſt the juſtice of our cauſe, and that we have nor 
becn ashamed to ſuc for peace. We en with re- 
luctance; we would ſpare the blood of man, and do 
not hate even this cruel, this perfidious, this ſacrile- 
gious foc. Bchold thou and determine between him 
and us. If we muſt die, our lives are in thy hands; 
if Heſperia is to be delivered, and the tyrant over- 
thrown, it will be rhy 2 and the wiſdom of thy 
daughter Minerva which will give us the victory; rhe 

glory of it will be due to | th Thou holdeſt the 
balance, and decideſt the fate of battles. For thee 
we fight; and as thou art rightcous, Adraſtus is more 
thy enemy than ours. If thy cauſe is victorious, be- 
fore the cloſe of the day, the blood of a whole heca- 
tomb shall ſtream on thy altars. . 
Hie ſaid, and inſtantly dri ves his ficry foaming cour- 
ſers into the thickeſt ranks of the enemy. The firſt 
he met was Periander the Locrian, clad in the skin of 
a lion which he had killed in his travels in Cilicia. He 
was armed like Hercules with an enormous club, and 
zeſembled the giants in ſtrength and ſtature, As ſ 
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as he faw Telemachus, he defpiſed his y 
and beautiful countenance. It well befits thee, (aid 
he, effeminate boy, to diſpute the glory of combat, 
with us! Go, child, go to hell, and ſeek thy father, 

As he ſpoke theſe words, he raiſed his knotty, pon- 
derous and iron-ſpiky club, which looks like the 
maſt of a ship, which makes every one apprehenſive 
of irs fall, and threatens the head of the ſon of 
Ulyſſes. Bur he cludes the blow, and rushes upon 
Periander as rapidly as an eagle cleaves the air. The 
deſcending club dashes in pieces rhe wheel of a cha- 
riot which was near that of Telemachus. Mean 
while rhe young Greek wounds Periander in the 
throat with a dart; the bubbling blood ſpouts from 
the Spe wound, and ſtops his voice ; his fiery 
ſeeds no longer feeling his fainting hand, and the 
reins flowing on their necks, carry him here and there; 
he falls from his chariot ;- his eyes are cloſed againſt 
the light, and pallid death is already ſtamped on his 

baſtly viſage. Telemachus pitied him, and imme- 
Karely ve his body to his domeſtics; keeping the 
club and lion: skin as a token of his victory. 
Hie then ſeeks Adraſtus in the throng, and in 
ſecking him ſends a croud of warriors to hell : Hileus, 
whoſe carwas drawn by a * of ſteeds, which reſem- 
bled thoſe of the Sun, and were bred in the ſpacious 
meadows which the Aufidus waters: Demoleon, who 
in Sicily did heretofore almoſt equal Eryx in the 
combat of the cæſtus: Crantor, who was the hoſt and 
friend of Hercules, when that ſon of Jupiter, in his 
way through Heſperia, deprived the infamous Cacus 
of his life : 8 who _ ſaid to _ 

Pollux in wreſtling : H the Salapian, who 
_ imitated Caſtor's Lidel. and * in the 
management of a ſteed: Eurymenides the famous 
hunter, who was always beſmeared with the blood of 
bears and wild boars, which he killed on the 22 
tops of the cold Appennine, and who was ſaid to be ſo 
dear to Diana that she herſelf taught him the art of 
shooting with arrows: Nicoſtratus, the * 
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the giant, vho uſed to vomit fire on the rocks of mount 
Garganus : Eleanthus, who was to marry young Pho- 
loc, daughter of the river Liris. She had been promiſed 
by her father to him that should deliver her from a wing- 
ed ſerpent, which was engendered on the banks of the 
tiver, and was to devour her in a few days, according 
to the prediction of an otacle. This youth, — 
an exceſs of love, made a vow to kill the monſter or 

w perish in the attempt; he ſucceeded but did not 
taſte the fruits of his victory. For while Pholoe was 
preparing for her happy nuptials, and impatiently ex- 
pected Eleanthus, she heard that he had followed 
Adraſtus to the war, and that the fatal ſiſters had cru- 
elly cut the thread of his life. She filled the woods 
and the mountains near the river with her wailings ; 
het eyes ſwam in tears; she tore off her lovely treſſes; 
che neglected the flowery garlands she uſed to gather, 
and taxed the heavens with injuſtice. As she w 
inceſſantly both night and day, the Gods moved by 
her ſorrows, and by the prayers of the river, put an 
end to her grief: For she poured forth ſuch floods of 
tears, that - was ſuddenly changed into a fountain, 
which gliding into the boſom of » 4 river, mingles her 
ſtream with that of the God her father. But the 
water of this fountain is ſtill bitter; nor ſprings the 


| ge on its banks; nor is there any shade but that of 


e cypreſs on its melancholy borders. 

Adraſtus in the mean time hearing that Telemachus 
ſpread terror all around him, ſought him with great 
eagerneſs; he expected that he should eaſily conquer 
ſo young an adverſary, being ſurreanded by thirty 
Daunians of extraordinary ſtrength, dexterity and 
courage, to whom: he had promiſed 2 rewards, if 
they could oy any means whatever deſtroy Telema— 
chus in the battle. Had they then met him, theſe 
thirry men, by environing Tclemachus's chariot, 


while Adraſtus attacked him in the front, would un- 


doubtedly have ſlain him without any difficulty, but 


Minerva miſled them. | | 
Adraſtus thought that he ſaw and heard Telema- 
chus in a. valley at the foot of ahill, where there was 
| Q «4 a crowd. 
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2 crowd of combatants ; he runs, he flies, he longs 
ro ſate himſelf with blood; but inſtead of Telema- 
chus he finds the aged Neſtor, who with a trembling 

hand was throwing ſome random una vailing darts. 

Adraſtus in his rage attempts to kill him, but a band 
of Pylians poured around their king. 

Hereupon a cloud of arrows darkened the air, and 
hid all the combatants ; nothing was heard but the 
doleful cries of the dying; and the clattering of the 
arms of thoſe who fell in the conflict; the earth groan- 
ed beneath an heap of dead, and rivers of blood 
ſtreamed every where. Bellona and Mars, with the 
internal Furies, clad in robes all dropping with gore 
feaſted their cruel eyes on the fight, and inceſſantly 
renewed the rage of every heart. Theſe Deities, the 
deadly foes of mankind, chaſed far away from both 

arties generous compaſſion, ſedate valour, and foft 
humanity ; there was nothing in this confuſed and 
enraged throng bur ſlaughter, revenge, deſpair and 
brutal fury. The ſage and invincible Pallas herſelf 
$hivercd, and ſtarred back with horror at the ſight. 

Mean time Philoctetes marching ſlowly, and hold- 
ing the arrows of Hercules in his hands, advanced 
to Neſtor's aſſiſtance. Adraſtus not being able to 
reach the divine ſenior, had hurled his darts at ſeve- 
ral Pylians, and made them bite the ground. He 
had already ſlain Euſilas, ſo ſwift of foot that he 
hardly imprinted his footſteps in the ſand, and who 

in his own country out-run the moſt rapid currents 
of the Eurotas and Alpheus. At his feet were fallen 
Entiphron more lovely than Hylas, and as keen 2 
hunter as Hippolytus; Pterelas, who accompanied 
Neſtor to the ſiege of Troy, and vas dear to Achil- 
les himſelf for his ſtrength and courage; Ariſtogi- 
ton, who bathing in the waves of the river Acheloiis, 
is ſaid to have privately received of that God the 

wer of aſſuming all kind of forms: And indeed 

e was ſo pliant and nimble in all his motions, that 


he ſlipt out of che ſtrongeſt hands. But Adraſtus with 
5 ahi 
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2 thruſt of his ſpear rendered him motionleſs, -and 
his ſoul immediately took irs flight with his blood. 

Neſtor ſeeing his moſt valiant captains fall beneath 
the hands of r 4 cruel Adraſtus, like the golden cirs 
in harveſt beneath the keen ſickle of the indefarigable 
reaper, forgot the * to which he vainly expoſed 
his age: His wiſdom forſook him, and he thought, 
only of purſuing with his eyes bis ſon Piſiſtratus, 
who on his part neatly maintained the fight, to drive 
the danger from his father; but the fatal moment wag 
come, when Piſiſtratus was to convince Neſtor, how 
wretched men often are by living too long. Ex 

Piſiſtratus pushed ſo violently at Adraſtus with his 
ſpear, that the Daunian would have fallen, had he 
not avoided it; but while Piſiſtratus, Raggered with 
the falſe thruſt he had made, was recovering his ſpear, 
Adraſtus run his javelin into the midſt of his belly. 
His bowels came out with a torrent of blood; his 
colour faded like a flower cropt by the hands of a 
nymph. in the mcadows; his eyes were almoſt ex- 
ringuiched, and his voice began to fail him. Alceus 
his governor, ,who was near him, him as he 
was ready to fall, and had only time to conyey him 
into his farher's arms, where he endcavoured to 
fpeak and give the laſt marks of his fondneſs ; but as 
he opened his mouth he expired. 

While Philoctetes was ſpreading ſlaughter and hor- 
xr around him, to tepel the efforts of Adraſtus, Neſ- 
tor claſped the body of his ſon in his arms, rending 
the heavens with his cries, and unable to bear the 
light. Wretch that I am, ſaid he, in being a father 
and in living ſo long l Ah. ! why, ye crucl Fates 1 
why did ye not cut the thread of my life when F 
chaſed the Calydonian boar, or in my expedition to 
Colchos, or at rhe firſt ſiege of Troy? I should not 
chen have died inglorious, nor with anguich. I now 
drag a painful, icable, impotent 61d age; E live 
but to ſuffer; I have no ſenſe but of ſomom: O my 
fon! my dear ſon. Piſiſtratus! When I loſt thy bro 
ther Antilochus, I had thee to comfort me; I have 

WY 0 


Mars, who favoured the cruel and in 
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thee no more; nothing will comfort me now; all is 
over as to me. Hope, the only ſweerner of human 
woes, is a bleſſing which. concerns me not. Antilo- 


chus! Piſiſtratus! O my dear children, 1 loſt you 


both methinks to-day ; the death of the one opens 
again the wound which the orher had made in 
heart. Never shall I behold thee more. Who 
cloſe my eyes? Who collect my asbes? O my dear 
Pifiſtrarus! thou as well as thy brother didſt die like 
a man of courage; I alone cannot die. | 

This ſaid, he attempted to kill-himſelf with a dart 
which he had in his hand; but he was with-held. 


And the body of his ſon being wreſted from him, 


the unhappy old man fell into a ſwoon, and was car- 
ried to his tent, where having a little recovered his 
ſtrength he would have returned to the battle, had 
he not been detained by force. | | | 
Mean time Adraſtus and Philoctetes were in 


of each other. Their eyes ſparkled, like thoſe of a 


Jion and a ſtriving to tear cach other in 
pieces, 5 the * _ * waters. Me- 
naces, the rage ot war y rev appeared 
in 4 ny. ck Sk 


wherever their hurl their darts, — * all the comba · 


tants behold them with terror. They are now with- 
in ſight of each other, and Philoctetes takes one of 
thoſe dreadful arrows, which in his hands never miſt 
their aim, and whoſe wounds were incurable ; bur 
trepid Adraſtus, 
would not ſuffer him to perish ſo ſoon, being deſi- 
rous of making him his inſtrument. of prolonging 
the horrors of war, and of heightening the carnage. 
The Gods as yet forbore to make Adraſtus an cxam- 
ple of their juſtice, in order to-chaſtiſe mankind and 
to shed their blood. 8 
The moment Philoctetes deſigns to attack him, he 
Himſelf is wounded by the ſpear of Amphimachus, 2 
young Lucanian, who was more oy than the fa- 
mous Nireus, whoſe beauty was only inferior to 


chat of Achilles of all the Greeks that fought < 
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ſiege of Troy. PhiloRetes was hardly, wounded, when 
he aimed the arrows at Amphimachus which pierced 
him to the heart. His fine black eyes immediately 
loſt their luſtre, and were overſpread with the shades 
of death. The roſcs of his lips, more ruddy than 
thoſe with which the riſing Aurora ſtrews the hori- 


'zon, faded: a ghaſtly paleneſs deadened his cheeks 2. 


his ſoft, his delicate face was inſtantly deformed. 
Philoctetes himſelf was moved with pity, and all. 
the combatants made loud laments, ſeing the youth 
weltering in his blood, and his locks, as lovely as 
thoſe of Apollo, trailing in the duſt. 

Philoctetes having ſlain Amphimachus was obliged' 
to retire from the battle; having loſt a great deal of 
his blood and his ſtrength. Beſides, his old wound 
in the heat of the action ſeemed ready to bleed afresh- 
and to renew his pains ; for the ſon of Æſculapius by 
their divine skill had not been able. to cure him entire- 
ly. Lo! he is ready to fall on an heap of bloody bodies 
which ſurround him; but Archidamus, the moſt bold 
and expert ſoldier of all. the Ebalians, whom he had: 
brou . with him to found Petelia, forces him from 
the fight the moment Adraſtus would eaſily have felled 
him at his feet. Adraſtus now finds nothing which 
preſumes to reſiſt him, or to retard his victory : Every. 
thing falls, every. thing flies before him; he reſem< 
bles a rapid ſtream, which having over · ſwelled its 
mounds, ſweeps away, with its furious torrent, the 
corn, the flocks, the shepherds and villages. 8 

Telemachus heard at a- diſtance the shouts of the 
victors, and bcheld the diſorder: of the confederates 
yin before Adraſtus, like an herd of timorous deer 
croſſing the ſpacious plains, the. woods, the moun- 
tains, and even the moſt rapid rivers, when they art 
purſued by the hunters. He deeply ſighs ; ink 


1 
tion is manifeſt in his eyes; he quits e place where 


he had long fough: with r and glery; he 
runs to- Chain © the . he 3 all. be- 
ſmeated with. the blood of a multitude. of enemies 

2 ham. 
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whom he had ſtretched on the duſt ; and at a diſtance 


Shouts loud enough to be heard by both armies. 


Minerva had ir fuſed ſomething terrible into bis 


voice, which made the neighbouring mountains ring: 
that of the cruel Mars ſounds not louder in Thrace, 
when he calls the infernal Furies, war and death. 
This shouring of Telemachus inſpires his own party 
with courage and * pl and chills the enemy 
with fear. Even Adra 

diſordered ; being terrified with I know not how many 
fatal preſages, and animated rather by deſpair than 
a ſedate valour. Thrice were his trembling knees go- 
ing to fink beneath him, and thrice he drew back 
without thinking on what he did. A ſwooning pale- 
neſs and a cold ſweat ſpread over all his limbs; his 
hoarſc and faultering voice could ſound no word diſ- 


tinct; his eyes ſparkling with a gloomy fire, ſeem ready 
to ſtart out of his head: he Iooks like Oreſtes tor- 
tured by the Furies; all his motions are convulſive. 


Now he begins to believe that there are Gods; he 


fancies that he ſees them incenſed againſt him, and | 


that he hcars a hollow voice arifing from the deepeſt 


bell, and citing him to dzcary Tartarus. Eve _ 


made him ſenſible of an heavenly and inviſible han 
ſtretched over his head, and ready to fall heavy upon 


him. Hope was extinguished in his heart, and his 


cou vanished, like the day light when the ſun 
ſinks into the boſom of the waves, and the carth is 
wrapt in the shades of night. 5 

The impious Adraſtus, who had already been fuſ- 
fered to live too long, if mankind had not wanted 


ſuch a ſcourge ; the impious Adraſtus, I ſay, draws 


near his lateſt hour. He madly runs to meet his 
inevitable fate; horror, ſtinging remorſe, conſtema- 
tion, fury, rage, defpair attend his ſteps. He ſcarce- 


ly fee Telemachus, but he fancies that he ſees Aver- 
nus yawn, and whirlwinds of flames, iſſuing from 
dreary Phlegeton, ready to ſwallow him up. He. 


cries out, and his mouth remains open without being 
able to utter a word. So à perſon aſleep in a * 


us is ashamed to find himſelf | 
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ful dream open his lips, and ſtrives to ſpeak; but 
his ſpeech continualiy fails him, and he ſeeks it in 
vain. Adraſtus with a trembling haſty hand hurls 
his javelin ar Felemachus. The latter is undaunted, 
like one favoured of the Gods, and defends himſelf 
with his shield. Victory already ſeems to cover him 
with her wings, and to hold a crown over his head. 
A calm and compoſed courage glittered in his eyes, 
aud one would have taken him for Minerva herſelf, 
ſo wife and difcreer he appears in the greateſt dan- 
gers. Adraſtus's javelin is repelled by the shield. 
Upon which the Daunian inſtantly draws his ſword, 
to deprive the ſon of Ulyſſes of the advantage of 
throwing his javelin in his turn. Telemachus ſee- 
ing Adraſtus with his ſword in his hand, immediately 
draw s his alſo, and drops his uſcleſs javelin. 

When . were thus cloſely engaged, all the other 
combatants ſilently laid down their arms to gaze upon 
them, and from this ſingle combat — the iſſue 
of the war. Their ſwords, bright as the flashes 
whence the bolts: are harled, frequently croſs. each 
other, and deal their fruitleſs blows upon their bur- 
nished and reſounding armour. The two combatants 
ſtretch rhemſelves out, shrink themſelves up, ſtoop = 
down, riſe again in an inſtant, and at length grapple 
with each other. The ivy. growing at the foot of an 
elm, does not more cloſely embrace its hard and knot- 
ty trunk, with its entwining arms, even to its higheſt 
branches, than theſe two combatants graſp each other. 
Adraſtus having loſt nothing of his ſtrength, and that 
of Telemachus not being yet at its height; the former 
makes ſeveral efforts to ſtagger and throw his antago- 
niſt by ſuepriſe. Ar laſt he endeavours to ſeize the 
ſword of the young Greek, but in vain; for the mo- 
ment he attempts it, Telemachus lifts him from the 
ground, and throws him on the ſand. And now this 
wretch, who had always deſpiſed: the Gods, betrays an 
unmanly 8 of death; he is ashamed to ask 
his life, and yet cannot help manifeſting his deſire of 
it, He endeavours to move Telemachus s * 
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Son of Ulyſſes, ſaid he, I at length acknowledge the 
righteous Gods; they punish me as I have . z. 
nothing but diſtreſs opens mens eyes, and shews 
them the truth; I ſee it, it condemns me; but let 
an uvfortunate prince put you in mind of yout fa- 
ther, who wanders far from Ithaca, and let lim ex- 
cite your pity. 

Telemachas, h kneeled upon him, and had al- 
ready railed his word to plur ge it imo his throat, 
immediately replied; I fought nothing but victory 
and the pcace of the nations I came to aſſiſt; 1 do 
not delight in blooshed. Live therefore, Adraſtus; 


but live to repair your faults; reſtore every 14 


which you have uſurped; re- eſtablish peace and j 


tice on the coaſt of great Heſperia, which you have 


ſtained by numberleſs maſſacres and treacheries ; 


live and become another man. Learn by your fall. 


that the Gods are righteous, that the wicked are mi- 
ſerable, that they deceive themſelves by ſeeking fot 
happineſs in violence, inhumanity and falshood, and 
in short that nothing is ſo delightful and happy as a 
lain and ſteady virtue. Give us as hoſtages your 
ſon Metrodorus, with twelve af the ia 
of your nation. | 
This ſaid, Telemachus ſuffers Adraſtus:to riſe, and 
holds out his hands to him without ſuſpecting his trea- 
chery. But Adraſtus immediately darts another jave- 


hn at him, which was very short and he had kept con · 


cealed. It was ſo sharp, and fo artfully thrown, that 
it would have pierced Telemachus's armour, had it 
not been divine. Adraſtus at the ſame time runs be- 
hind a tree to avoid the purſuit of: the young Greek. 
Whereupon Telemachus cries out, Lo! Daunians, 
the victory is ours; the impious wretch taves himſelf 
only by his treachery. Who fears not the Gods, is 
afraid of death ; on the contrary, who fears rhe Gods, 
fears nothing but them. In ſpeaking theſe words, he. 


advances towards the Daunians, and makes a ſign to 


thoſe of his own party who were on the other {ide of 


the txec, to intercept the perfidious Adraſtus. Adraſ- 
th | _ 
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tus is ready to be taken, makes as if he would go. 
back again, and attempts to break through the Cre- 
tans who obſtruct his paſſage. Bur Telemachus, ſwift 

as a thunderbolt hurled by the hand of the father of 
the Gods from the top of Olympus on the heads of 
the guilty, flies iuſtantly on his enemy; he ſeizes him 
with his victorious hands, he. throws him on the. 
earth, as the cruel north-wind beats down the tender 
harveſts which gild the fields; he hears him no more, 
though the 1 wretch makes a ſecond — to 
abuſe his goodneſs; he plunges his ſword into him, 
and hurts him headlong into the flames of dreary 
Tartarus, a punishment worthy of his crimes. | 


End of the Twentieth Book. 
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Adraſtus being dead, the Daunians hold ous their hands 
to the allies as a ſign of peace, and deſire a king of 
their own nation. Neſtor being inconſolable for the 
loſs of his ſon. abſents himſelf from the aſſembly of 
the chiefs, where ſeveral are of opinion that they 
ought to divide the countries of the conquered, and 
to yield the territory of Arpi to Telemachus. Far 
from accepting of this offer, Telemachus shews it to 
be the common intereſt of the allies to make Polyda- 
mas king of the Dauzians, and to leave them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their lands. He afterwards perſuades thoſe 
people to give the country of Arpy to Diomedes, who 
happened at that time to arrive in Heſperia. The 
troubles being thus ended, they all ſeparate, in order 
to return every one to his reſpective country. 


a DRASTUS was hardly dead but all the Dau- 
mans , inſtead of bewailing their defeat and the 
boſs of their chief, rejoiced at their deliverence, and 
held out their hands to the allies in token of peace and 


reconciliation. Metrodorus, the ſon of Adraſtus, 
whom his father had bred up in maxims of diflimu- 


lation, injuſtice and inhumaniry, was coward enough 
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to fly; but a ſlave, an accomplice in all his infamous 
and cruel actions, whom he had made free and load 
ed with riches, and to whom he had committed 
himſelf in his flight, thought only of betraying him 
for his own intereſt ; he tlew him as he fled by a 
wound in the back; he cut off his head, and car- 
ricd to the camp of the confederates, expecting a 

cat reward for a crime which put an end to the 
war. Bur they abhorred the villain, and ordered him 
to be put to death. 55 

Telemachus ſeeing the head of Metrodorus, who 
vas a youth of wonderful beauty, and naturally of 
an excellent diſpoſition, which had been corrupred by 

leaſures and ill examples, could not retain his tears. 

Alas! cried he, lo the effects of the poiſon of proſ- 
perity in a young prince; the more elevated his 
condition and the more ſprightly his temper, the fur- 
ther he ſtrays from every ſentiment of virtue. I 
chould now perhaps have han like him, had not the 
misfortunes in which, I thank the Gods, I was born, 
and the inſtructions of Mentor, taught me to govern 
my paſſions. 

The aſſembled Daunians deſired, as the only con- 
dition of peace, that they might have a king of their 
own nation, who might by his virtues wipe off the 
reproach with which the impious Adraſtus bad ſtained 
the crown. They thanked the Gods for ——— the 
tyrant z they crouded to kiſs Telemachus's hand 
which had been dipt in the monſter's blood, and 
their defeat was as it were a triumph to them. Thus 
in a moment irrecoverably fell the power which 
threatened all others in — Mer ng and made ſo many 
nations tremble. As in platforms which ſeem firm 
and immoveable, but are by little and little under- 
mined, the _ _ _ attack their founda- 
tions are a while derided, nothing appears to 
be weakened, is ſmooth, 3 while 
all the props are gradually deſtroyed, till the mo- 
ment the earth ſinks, and leaves a chaſm behind it : 
S0 an unjuſt and fraudful power, whatever ſucceſs 

* 
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it may procure by its violence, digs a pit beneath its 
own feet. Treachery and cruelty by degrees ſap all 
the moſt ſolid foundations ef unlawful authority. 
Men admire it, and dread it, and tremble before it, 
till the inſtant it is no more. It ſinks beneath its 
own weight, and nothing can raiſe it up again; 
becauſc ir hath with its own hands deſtroyed the 
true ſupports of probity and juſtice, which beget love 
and confidence. = „„ 
The leaders of the army aſſembled the next day to 
t the Daunians a king, and every one was de- 
ighred to ſee the two camps blended together by lo 
unexpected a friendship, and the two armics which 
were now become but one. The ſage Neſtor was not 
in a condition to be preſent at this council, becauſe 


his grief and age had withered his heart, as a shower 


evening, which in the morning, while Aurora was 
riſing, was the glory and ornament of the verdant 
fields. His eyes were become incxhauſtible foun- 
tains of tears. Balmy ſleep, which ſooths the acuteſt 
r fled far away from them; and hope, the 
of the human heart, was extinguished in him. 

All aliments were bitter to this unfortunate old man. 
The light was odious to him; his ſoul deſired only 
to quit his body, and to plunge into the eternal night 
of Pluto's empire. In vain was all the diſcourſe of 
his friends; his drooping heart loathed their friend- 
ship, as a ſick man loaths the moſt delicate food: 
To all the moſt affecting things which could be ſaid 
to him, he only r lie by groans and ſighs. He 
now and then was 3 to | O Piſiſtratus! Piſi- 
ſtratus ! Piſiſtratus! my ſon! thou calleſt me, I come. 
Thou, Piſiſtratus, wilt render death a pleaſure to me. 
O my dear ſon! the only bleſſing I crave, is to icc 
thee again on the Stygian shore. And then would he 
{s whole hours without ſpeakinga word, ſighing, and 
fring up his hands and tearful eyes to heaven. 

Mean while the afſembled princes were wait! 

for Telemachus, who remained with my 
| Ve. 


beats down and cauſes a flower to languish in the 
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body, ſtrewing a profuſion of flowers, and the moſk 
| exquiſite * upon it, and shedding the bittereſt 
| tears. My dear companion! ſaid he, I shall never 
| forget my ſeeing thee at Pylos, my going with thee 
| to Sparta, and my finding thee again on the coaſt of 
| the great Heſperia, I am thy debtor for a thouſand 
and a thouſand good offices; I loved rhce, thou 
lovedſt me alſo : I knew thy valour; it would have 
ſurpaſt that of ſeveral famous Grecks. Alas! it has 
occaſioned thee a glorious death; but then it has. 
tobbed the world of a blooming virtue which would 
have equalled that of thy father. Yes, thy wiſdom 
and cloquence would, when marured by age, have 
been, like that ſcnior's, the admiration of Coda. 
Thou didſt already poſſeſs that ſweet inſinuation, which. 
whenever he ſpeaks, is irreſiſtible; that ſimple man- 
ner of narration; that ſage moderation, which is a 
charm to ſooth the irritated mind; that authority, 
which ariſes from wiſdom and the force of good 
counſels. When thou ſpokeſt, every one lent an ear, 
every one was prepoſſeſſed in thy favour, every one 
wished to find thee in the right; thy plain, thy un- 
adorned words ſtole as gently into the heart as dews 
deſcend on the ſpringing graſs. Alas! how many 
bleſſings which we enjoyed a few hours ſince, are 
ravished from us for ever! Piſiſtratus, whom I em- 
braced in the morning, is now no more, nothing 
| but a ſad remembrance of him is left us. Ah! ha 
thou cloſed Neſtor's eyes, and not we thine, he 
would not then have ſeen what he now ſecs, nor have 
been the moſt wretched of fathers. 
This ſaid, Telemachus ordered the gory wound in 
Piſiſtratus's fide ro be washed, and cauſcd him to be 
laid on a purple bed: Where with his head reclined 
and pale as death, he reſembles a young tree, which. 
een. Fang ee the earth with its 2 and shot its 
flourishing branches ro heaven, is wounded by the 
keen axe of the woodman ; and having no longer any 
hold of its roots, or the earth, that Fviefal mother 
which nourishes her plants in her boſom, it 2 
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and loſes its verdure; it can no longer ſupport itſelf, it 
falls; its branches, which uſed to hide the heavens, 
are faded, withered, dragged in the duſt ; it is now but 
a mere trunk, cut down and deſpoiled of all its ho- 
nours. Thus Pifiſtratus, a prey to death, was now 
borne away by thoſe who were to lay bim on the fatal 
pyre. The flames already mount to heaven. A band 
of Pylians with down — eyes, with arms 
reverſed, and gentle _ attended. The body is 
quickly burnt, and the ashes are put into a golden urn, 
which Telemachus, who takes care of the whole ce- 
remony, commits as a great treaſure to Callimachus, 
who ben Piſiſtratuss governor. Keep theſe 
ashes, ſaid he, the (ad but precious remains of him 
whom you loved, keep them for his father; but do 
not preſent them unto him till he has fortitude enough 
to ask for them: What provokcs ſorrow at one time, 
alleviates it at another. | 
Telemachus afterwards went into the aſſembly of 
the confederate kings, where every one, as ſoon as he 
{aw him, was filent in order to hear him. He blushed, 
and could not be prevailed on to ſpeak. The praiſes 
which were beſtowed upon him by public acclama- 
tions, on account of his late actions, increaſed his 
confuſion, and he wished that it had been in his power 
to hide himſelf. This was the firſt time he ever ap- 
ed confounded and dubious. At length he asked 
it as a favour, that they would not commend him A 
more, Not, ſaid he, that I do not love praiſe, eſ- 
pecially when it is beſtowed by ſuch good judges of 
virtue; but becauſe I am apprehenſtve of being too 
fond of it; its corrupts mankind, it makes them full 
of themſelves, and renders them vain and preſump- 
tuous: We should deſerve and shun it. There is a 
reſemblance between the juſteſt and moſt groundle(s 
praiſes; and tyrants, the moſt vicked of all men, are 
thoſe who cauſe themſelves to be praiſed the moſt 
by flatterers. What pleaſure is there in being com- 
mended like them? Valuable praiſe is that which 
you vill give men in my abſence, If 1 am happ' 
| | enoug 
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enough to deſcrve it. If you think me really virtuous, 
you — alſo think me modeſt and apprehenſive of 
vanity. „ me therefore if you me, and 
do not praiſe as if I were enamoured of applauſe. 


Telemachus having ſpoken thus, no reply o 


thoſe who continued to extol him to the skies, and 
by an air of indifference 1 a ſtop to the en- 
comiums they 8 m. They began to 
apprehend that their praiſes were offenſive; but their 
admiration increaſed, every one knowing the tender - 
neſs he had shewed for Piſiſtratus, and the care he had 
taken to pay him the laſt offices of friendship. The 
whole army was more affected with theſe marks of 
the goodneſs of his heart, than with the amazing 
proofs he had given of his wiſdom and valour. He 1s 
wiſe, he is valiant, ſaid they in private to each other; 
he is beloved of the Gods, and the true hero of our 


age; he is more than human. But all this is only 


marvellous and matter of aſtonischment. He is hu» 
mane, he is good, he his a faithful and affectionate 
friend ; he is compaſſionate, liberal, beneficenr, and 
wholly theirs whom he ought to love; he is the de- 
light of thoſe who live with him; he has diveſted 
himſelf of his haughtineſs, indifference and pride. 
This is what is aſcful this is what touches the heart, 
this is what endears him to us, and makes us affect - 
ed with all his virtues: This is what makes us all 
ready to lay down our lives for him. 

As ſoon as theſe diſcourſes were ended, the council 
conſidered the neceſſity of giving the Daunians a king. 
Moſt of the princes who were preſent, were of opi- 
nion that they ought to divide Daunia, as a conquered 


country, among themſelves; and they offered Tele- 
— for bis Share the fertile territory of Arpi, 


which twice in a year yields the rich preſents of Ce- 
res, the delicious gifts of Bacchus, and the ever-ver- 
dant fruits of the olive, a tree ſacred to Minerva. 
This country, ſaid they, ought to make you forget 
the barren Ithaca and its cottages, the „ ge rocks 

of Dulichium, and the ſavage woods of Zacynthus. 
Go go longer in queſt of your father, who _ 


— 
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doubt perished in the waves at the y of Ca- 
phareus, through the vengeance of Nauplius and the 
wrath of Neptune; nor of your mother, who has 
yielded to her ſuitors ſince your departure; nor of 
your country, whoſe ſoil is not ſo favoured of hea- 
ven as that which we offer you. He heard theſe diſ- 
courſes with patience; but the rocks of Thrace and 
Theſſaly are not more deaf and inſenſible to the 
plaints of deſpairing lovers, than Telemachus was to 
all rheſe offers. 
For my part, replied he, I am not affected with 
riches and pleaſures. What profits it to poſſeſs a 
eater extent of land, and to govern a greater num- 
Tas of men? The prince thereby but increaſes his 
troubles and leſſens his liberty. Even the wiſeſt and 
moſt moderate perſons find miſery enough in life, 
withour adding to it the toils of governing intract · 
able, reſtleſs, unjuſt, falſe and ungrateful men. When 
a man ſceks to be the maſter of others for his own 
ſake, and regards nothing but his own authority, plea- 
ſures and glory; he is impious, and a tyrant, and 
the ſcourge of the human race. When on the con- 
trary he endeavours to govern them according to 
right maxims, and only for their vwn good, he is not 
ſo much rhcit maſter as their guardian; he gets no- 
thing by ir but infinite trouble, and is far from deſi- 
ring to ſtretch his authority farther. The shepherd 
who does not prey upon his flock, who defends it 
againſt wolves at the hazard of his life, and watches 
both night and day to lead it into rich paſtures, has 
no deſire to increaſe the number of his sheep, nor to 
ſeize on thoſe of his neighbour; this were to increaſe 
his roils. Though I = never governcd, added 
Telemachus, yet have I learnt from laws and wiſe 
legiſlators, how painful an office it is to rule cities 
and kingdoms. I am therefore contented with my 
barren Ithaca. Though it be ſmall and barren, l 
| Shall acquire ſufficient glory, if I rcign over it with 
juſtice, piety and courage. My reign will even com- 
mence but too ſoon. The Gods grant that my father, 
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eſcaping the fury of the billows, may reign over it 
ro the extremeſt old age, and that I may long learn 
under him how ro ſubdue my paſſions, in order to 
know how to govern thoſe of a whole nation! 
Telemachus then ſaid, Hear, ye aſſembled princes, 
what I think myſelf obliged to ſay to you for your 
own intereſt. If you give the Daunians a juſt king, 
he will govern them with juſtice avd teach them 
how beneficial ir is to preſerve their ſincerity, and 
never to uſurp the dominions of their neighbours z 
which they could never learn under the impious A- 
draſtus. While they are ſwayed by a wiſe and mo- 
derare prince, you will have nothing to apprehend = 
from them. They will be indebred to you for the 
ood king that you will have given them; they will 
indebted to you for the peace and proſperity they 
will enjoy. Inſtead of attacking, they will continu- 
ally bleſs you, and both the prince and the people 
will be the work of your hands. If on the cont 
you divide their country among yourſelves, the evils 
which will enſue, and of Which I tell you before 
hand, are theſe : The Daunians driven to deſpair 
will begin the war again; they will juſtly fight for 
their liberty, and the Gods, who are enemies to ty- 
Tranny, will fight for them. And if the Gods inter- 
fere, you will ſooner or later be confounded , and 
your proſperity will vanish like ſmoke. Counſel and 
_ wiſdom will be taken from your commanders, cou- 
rage from your armies, and fertility from your lands. 
You will deceive yourſclves with falſe hopes, you 
will be rash in your enterprizes, you will filence men 
of probity who tell you the truth, you will fall of a 
ſudden, and it will be ſaid of you, Are theſe the 
flourishing nations who were to give law to the 
whole earth? Lo! they fly before their enemies; 
they are the ſport of nations who rrample them un- 
der their feet. Theſe are the doings of the Gods : 


this is what unjuſt, haughty and inhuman Aations 
deſerve. e 
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Again, conſider that if you attempt to divide this 
conqueſt among you, you will- unite all the neigh- 
uring nations againſt you. Your confederacy, 
formed ro defend the common liberty of Heſperia 
| againſt Adraſtus, will become odious ; and you your- 
ſelves will be juſtly accuſed by all the world of aim- 
ing at univ tyranny. But ſuppoſing that you 
are victorious over the Daunians and all other na- 
tions, this victory will prove your deſtruction, and [ 
will tell you in what manner. Conſider that this 
enterpriſe will diſſolve your union. As it is not found. 
ed on juſtice, you will have no rule to ſettle every 
claimanr's pretenſions among yourſelves ; every one 
will infiſt that his share of the conqueſt be propor- 
tioned to his power; not one of you will have autho- 
rity enough over the reſt to make a peaceable parri- 
tion. Lo! the ſource of a war, of which your grand- 
children will not ſee the end. Is ir not better to be 
juſt and moderate, than to follow one's àmbition 
h ſuch a multitude of dangers and inevitable 
calamities? Are not a profound peace, its train of 
ſweet and innocent pleaſures, a happy plenty, the 
friendship of one's neighbours, the glory which is in- 
ſeparable from juſtice, the authority which is acquired 
in rendering ourſelves by our integrity the arbiter of 
all foreign nations; are not theſe, I ſay, more deſi- 
rable bleſſings than the foolish vanity of an unjuſt 
conqueſt? O kings! O | apr as you ſee that T- have 
no intereſt in What I ſay ; have regard therefore to 
one who loves you enough to contradict and diſpleaſe 
you, by ſetting the truth before you. 

While Telemachus was diſcourſing in this manner 
with an authority which they had never ſeen in any 
other, and all the aſtonished and ſuſpenccfatrinces 
were admiring the wiſdom of his counſcls, there was 
heard a confuled noiſe which ſpread itſelf through the 
camp, and reached even to the place where the aſſem- 
bly was beld. A ſtranger, it was ſaid, is juſt landed 
on this coaſt with a band of ſoldiers. This unknown 
perſon is of a lofty mien; every thing in _—_ 
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heroic'z one eaſily perceives that he has ſuffered a 
long while, and that his great courage has rendered 
him ſuperior to all bis ſufferings. The people of the 
country , who guard the coaſt, at firſt reſolved to re- 
pel him as an enemy that was come to inyade them: 
But drawing his ſword wich an intrepid air, he rold | 
them that he knew how to defend himſelf in caſe he 
were attacked, but chat he deſired nothing but peace 
and hoſpitality. Upon which he held our an olive 
branch as a tiant ; he was heard; he deſited to 
be brought e thoſe who rule in this pare of Heſ- 
peria, and is conducted hither to be examined by the 
aſſembled ki 3 i . 

This was hardly ſaid, bat the — 5 entered 
with a majeſty which ſurpriſed the whole aſſembly. 
He might eaſily have been taken for the God of war, 
when To aſſembles his blood-rhuſty troops in the 
mountains of Thrace. He began thus: | 

O ye shepherds of the people, who are undoubt- 
edly aſſembled here to defend your country againſt 
its enemies, or to give life to the moſt righteous laws, 
hear a man whom fortune has perſecuted. May the 
Gods grant that you . never taſte the like diſtreſs! 
I am Diomed, ki Etolia, who wounded Ve- 
nus at the ſiege of Troy. The vengeance of that 
Goddeſs purſaes me through the whole world. Nep- 
tune, who can refuſe nothing to the divine daughter 
of rhe ſea, gave me up to the of the winds and 
the billows, which have often my chips in 
pieces _ —— — — Venus has rob- 

d me of a ever ſeeing again my king- 
dom, my G and that grateful li — 4 coun- 
try Where 1 behcld the day. No, 1 shall never 
ſee more what was deateſt in the world to me. 1 
come, after various shipwrecks, to ſeek on theſe un- 
known shores a little repoſe and a ſafe retreat. If 
you fear the Gods, and _—_— Jupiter w ho takes 
care of ers; if you have any ſenſe uf pity, ro- 
fuſe me not. ſome barren corner of theſe ſpacious re- 


gions, ſome deſert, ſome ſandy ſpot, or rocks, 
* * y ſpot, * 
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where I and my companions may found a city which 
may at leaſt be a melancholy image of our loſt coun- 
try. We only deſire ſome ſmall tract which is uſe- 
lels to you. We will live in peace and ſtrict friend- 
Ship with you; your enemies shall be ours; we will 
eſpouſe all your intereſts, and deſire nothing but to 
live according to our own laws. 

While Diomed was ſpeaking thus, Telemachus 
keeping his eyes fixed upon him, diſcovered all the 
different paſſions in his countenance. When Dio- 
med began to mention his long ſufferings, he hoped 
that this majeſtic * would prove to be his fa- 
ther. As ſoon as he had declared that he was Dio- 
med, Telemachus's countenance withered like 2 
beautiful flower, blaſted by the cruel breath of the 
bitter north-winds. And ar laſt Diomed's complaint 
of the implacable wrath of a Goddeſs melted his 
ſoul, by reviving his idea of the like calamities 
_— his father * 1 had i tears of grief 
and joy run down his cheeks, and he immediately 
fell upon Diomed's neck and embraced him. 

1 am, ſaid he, the ſon of Ulyſſes whom you for- 
merly knew, and who was not unuſcful to you when 
you ſeized the famous horſes of Rheſus. The Gods 
have treated him as well as you without mercy. If 
there is truth in the oracles of Ercbus, he is ſtill alive; 
but alas! he lives not for me. I have abandoned 

Ithaca in queſt of him, bur I cannot find him, nor my 
way back to Ithaca. Judge by my diſtreſs of my pity 

for yours. The benefit of afflictions is to learn to 
ſympathize with others in their troubles. Though I 
am bur a ſtranger here, yer have I the power, O 
mighty Diomed, ( for notwithſtanding the miſeries 
which overwhelmed my country in my infancy, I 
have not been ſo ill educated as to be ignorant of 
your glory in battle 3) I have the power, I ſay, O 
moſt eee Dag all as _ next * _ 
to procure you {ome relief. The princes here preſent 
L 
tue, no true courage, no ſolid glory without huma- 
. > a nity. 
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nity. Misfortune adds a new luſtre to the glory of 
the great. They are not perfect, till they have taſted 
of adverſity; their lives not affording examples of 
patience and fortitude. Virtue in diſtreſs melts 
every heart which has any relich for virtue. Leave 
the care therefore of your conſolation to us; ſince 
the Gods, in — you hither, confer a favour 
upon us, and we ought to think ourſclyes happy in 
being able ro ſoften your miſeries. 95 
While he was ſpeaking, Diomed lgpked ſtedfaſtly 
and with aſtoniĩshment upon him, and found his heart 
atly affected. They embraced as if they had been 
2 Line O 
worthy ſon of the viſe ID ſaid Diomed, I per- 
ceive in you the ſweetneſs of his countenance, the 
grace of his ſpeech, the ſtrengrh of his eloquence, the 
nobleneſs of his ſentiments, and the wiſdom of his 
thoughts. 5 1 | 
Philoctetes then embraced the great ſon of Tydeus, 
and they related to each other their diſaſtrous adven- 
tures. Philoctetes afrerwards ſaid, You will without 
doubt be very glad ro ſee rhe ſage Neſtor ; he has 
| juſt loſt Piſiſtratus rhe laſt of his children, and all that 
is now left him in life is a tearful path which leads 
him to the 12 Come and ſooth his grief; an 
unfortunate is fitter than any other to allay 
the anguish of his heart. 

Hereupon they repaired ro Neſtors tent, yhoſe 
mind and ſenſes were ſo depreſt by grief, that he 
hardly knew Diomed again. At firſt Diomed 
with him, and their interview redoubled the 
man's ſorrow 3 bur by degrees the preſence of is 
friend relieved his heart, and one might eaſily per- 


ceive that his woes were a little r by the 
leaſure of reciting his ſufferings, of hcaring in 
is rurn what had d to Diomed. 


While they were diſcourſing the afſſem- 
bled kings and Telemachus were confidering what 
they were to do. Telemachus adviſed them to give 
Diomed the country of Arpi, and to chooſe Polyda- 

R 2 mas, 
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mas, who was of their nation, king of the Dauniang, 
This Polydamas was a famous general whom Adraſ- 
TUS, _— jealouſy would never employ, leſt the 
ſucceſs of his arms, of which he hoped alone to have 
all the glory, Should he attributed to this able com- 
mander. Polydamas had often teld him in private, 
that he <xpoſcd his life and the ſafety of the ſtate 
zoo much in this war againſt ſo many confederate na- 
tions, and had endeavoured to prevail on him to ob- 
ſerve a more ypright and moderate conduct towards 
his neighbours ; but men who hate the truth, hate 
thoſe 10 who are bold enough to ſpeak it, and ate 
not affected with their ſincerity, their neal, or diſin- 
tereſtedneſs. The ſeducements of proſperity harden- 
ed Adraſtus s heart againſt the meſt wholeſome coun- 
ſels. By not wang Sn, Hes he daily triumphed 
| over his enemies 3 for haughtineſs, breach of faith 
and violence, continually made him victorious. The 
evils with which Polydamas had ſo Tong threatened 
him, did not happen. Adraſtus laughed ar an appre- 
henſive wiſdom, which was perpetually foreſceing 
inconveniencies. Polydamas became inſupportable 
to him; he was removed from all his poſts, and left 
to languish in ſolitude and poverty. 19 
Polydamas was at firſt greatly dejected at this diſ- 
; but it gave him what he waned, by showin 
Fim the vanity of exalted ſtations. He became vil 
at his own expence ; he rejoiced that he had been 
unfortunate; he leamed by degrees to ſuffet, to live 
upon a little, calmly to nourish his ſoul with the 
truth, to cultivate ſecret virtues, which are of much 
greater worth than the glaring; in fine, to live wich- 
| out mankind.- He -dwelt in a-deſert at the foot of 
i mount S where an half arched rock ſerved 
him for a houſc ; a brook which fell from a moun- 


tain, Naked his thirſt, and ſome trees preſented him 
£acir fruits. He had two ſlaves, who tilled a little 
field, with whom he himſelf roiled with his own un 
hands. The carth liberally tewarded him for his 
ins, and ſuffcred him to want for nothing; he had 


not 
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not only fruits and pulſe in abundance, but all ſorts 
or fragrant flowers alſo. There he deplored the mi- 
ſery of nations, which-rhe mad ambition of a prince 
hurries on to their ruin. There he. daily expected 
that the righreeus Gods, notwithſtanding their for- 
bearance, would crush the impious Adraſtus. The 
more his proſperity encreaſed, the. nearer he thought 
he ſaw his inevitable fall; for imprudent mcaſures 
attended with ſucceſs, and power ſcrewed up to the 
higheſt pitch of abſolute authority, are the forerun- 
ners of the downfall of kings and kingdoms. When 
he heard of Adraſtus's defeat and he diſcovered. 
no joy that he bad foeſeen it, nor that he was rid 
of the ryrant 3 he only grieved leſt he should ſee the | 
Daunians in ſervitude. | 
This was the man whom Telemachus propoſed | 
to be advanced to the throne. He had for ſome time | | 
been acquainted with his courage and virtue; for 
Telemachus, according to Mentors advice, was 
_ where contin ing himſclf of the 
good and bad qualities of all pcrions who were in 
any conſiderable poſt, not only among the. confe- 
_ _ ſerved in this war, but — 
the enemy alſo. His principal care in every place 
vas to find out 8 22 
cular talent or virtue. : | 
2 we cap princes wage at Lunch a _—_ 
illing to place Polydamas on the t We have 
— * ſaid they, how formidable a king of the 
Daunians who underſtands and dclights in war, is to 
his peighbours. Polydamas is a great commander, 
and may * us into great dangers. But Telema- 
chus replied, Polydamas indeed underſtands war, but 
he loves peace; and theſe. ate the two very things 
which we ought to wich for. A man who knows 
the calamities, dangers: and difficulties of war, is 
much better qualified to avoid it than one who has 
no experience of them. Polydamas has learned to re- 
lis the bleſſings of a quiet life; he condemned the 
enterpiiſes of Adraſtus, and fore law their fatal conſe 


R 3 quences. 


— 
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quences. A weak and ignorant prince is more to be 
dreaded by you, than a man who will enquire. into 
and determine every thing himſelf. A weak, igno- 
rant and gov vey prince will ſee only with the 
eyes of a paſſionate favourite, or of: a flattering, -rw- 
bulent, and ambirious miniſter. He will therefore 
blindly engage himſclf in war contrary to his inclina- 
tions; you will never be ſure of him, for he will 
never have it in his power to be ſure of himſelf; he 
will break his word with you, and will quickly reduce 


you ro ſuch extremities, that you muſt deſtroy him, 


or he you. Is it not more advantageous, more ſaſe, 
and at the (ame rime more juſt and noble 'to make a 


faithful return to the confidence of the Daunians, and 


to give them a king worthy of commanding? 


his ſpeech convincing the whole aſſembly, Poly- 
damas was propoſed to the Daunians, who were im- 
patiently waiting for an anſwer. When they heard 


the name of Polydamas, they replied, we now plainly 
perceive that the confederate princes deſign to deal fin- 
cerely and to make an eternal peace with us, fince 
_— pt. for our gs 1 
ca crning. H cy propoſed to us a 
cowardly, A. effeminate and iv 2 perſon, we 
Should have thought that they only intended to de- 
preſs us and to change the form of our government, 
and we should ſecretly have retained a hvely reſent- 
ment of ſo cruel and artful a conduct; bur the. choice 
of Polydamas is a proof of their real candour. The 
allies withour doubt expect nothing from us but What 
is juſt and noble, ſince they give us a king who is in- 
capable of doing any thing contrary to the liberty 
and glory of our country. Wie accordingly proteſt in 
the fol of the righteous Gods, that rivers shall up- 
roll to their ſources, before we ceaſe to love ſuch be- 
neficent princes. May your lateſt poſterity be mind- 


ful of rhe benefir which we this day receive, and re- 


new from generation to generation the peace of the 


golden age chrough the whole coaſt of Heſperia ! 


Telemachus 


+ Oo Ws. as wb &. WS is = 2 —y 
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Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians the giv- 
ing the fields of Arpi to Diomed, to ſettle a colony 
there. This new people, ſaid he, vill be indebted 
to you for their eſtablishment in a country which you 
do not cultivate. Remember that all men ought to 
love cach other; that the earth is too large for them 3 
that you muſt have N and that it is beſt to 
have ſuch as may be obliged to you for their ſettle- 
ment. Pity the misfortunes of a prince who cannot 
return to his own country. Polydamas and he, being 
united together in the bands of juſtice and virtue, | 
which alone are laſting, will maintain you in a pro- | 
found peace, and render you formidable to all the 14 
neighbouring nations that may think of aggrandizing | 

| 
| 


themſelves. You ſec, ye Daunians, that we have gi- 

yen your nation a king capable of raiſing its glory to 

the 23 do you therefore on your part give, at 

our requeſt, a tract of land which is of no uſe to you, 

to a king who is worthy of all kind of ſuccour. | 
The ians replied, that they could refuſe Te- | 

lemachus nothing, ſince he had procured them Poly- 

damas for their king. Hereupon they went to ſeek | 

him in his deſert, and to place him on the throne ; 

having firſt given the fertile plains of Arpi to Diomed, | 


to found -a new kingdom there. The allies were 
over-joycd at this grant, becauſe this colony of Greeks 
might powerfully aſſiſt their party, if the Daunians 
should ever attempt to renew 1 of which 
Adraſtus had given an ill example. > il | 
And now all the princes prepared to take their | 
leave of each other. Telemachus with rears in his + i | 
eyes departed with his troop; having firſt tenderly 
_ embraced the valiant Diomed, the ſage and diſconſo- | | 
late Neſtor, and the famous Philoctetes, the worthy lf 
inheritor of the arrows of Hercules. | 


End of the twenty-firſt Book. + 
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Telemachus arriving at Salentum is ſupriſed to ſee the 
country ſo well cultivated, and to find ſo litele magnie 
| fficence in the city. Mentor explains the reaſons of 
this change, points out the wrong meaſures which 
. uſually hinder a ſtate from flourishing, and propoſes 
the conduit and government of Idomeneus as a model 
for him. Telemachus afterwards opens his heart to 
Mentor concerning his inclination to marry Antiope 
the daughter of that king. Mentor joins with himin 
commending her good qualities, and aſſures him that 
the Gods deſign her for kim; but that. at preſent he 
ought to think only of departing for Ithaca, and of 
| freeing Penelope from the perſecutions of her ſuitors. 


HE young ſon of Ulyſſes burnt with impatience 

to join Mentor again at Salentum, and to em- 
bark with him in order to return to Ithaca, where he 
hoped that his father might be arrived. When he 2 
proached Salentum, he was greatly aſtonished to ſee 
all the country round it, which he had left almoſt 
wholly waſte and deſert, culrivated like a garden, and 
full of diligent labourers, He knew that this * 


— 


—— 
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be the work of the wiſe Mentor. As he afterwards 
entered the city, he obſerved that there were fewer 
traders in the luxuries of life, and much leſs magni- 
ficence. Telemachus was not pleaſcd at this, for he 
was naturally fond of every thing which is ſplendid 
and polite; but he quickly changed his mind. He 
from afar beheld Idomeneus and Mentor coming 
towards him, and his heart vas immediately — 

rted with joy and tenderneſs. Notwithſtanding 

is ſucceſs in the war againſt Adraſtus, he was ap- 
prchenſive that Mentor. might be diſſatisſied with- 
bim, and, as he advanced, conſulted his eyes to ſee 
whether he had any — to reproach him wit. 

Idomeneus. immediately raced Telemachus as 
his own ſon ;. Telemachus afterwards threw himſelf 
on Mentor's neck, and bedewed kim with his tears. 
— ſaid ro him, I am on — 

u have committed great faults, have 
— to know and 2 of Cit. Mon 
often reap more fruit from their errors than from their 
22 actions: Great actions puff up the heart, 
and inſpire a preſumption; errors make a 
man — ine ate, and * the wiſdom 
which he loſt while he was ſucceſsful... What yet re- 
mains for you. to do, is to praiſe the Gods; and not to 
court the praiſes of men. You have performed great 
things, but own the truth; you can hardly be ſaid to 
have performed them. Is. it not true that the power 
to perform them was infuſed into you, like ſomething 
foreign to. your nature? Were you- not like to have. 
mined all by your paſfions and imprudence ? Did you 
not feel that Minerva as it were transformed you into 
a perſon ſuperior to yourſelf, to make you her inſtru · 
ment of performing what you have 2 She re- 
e 
7 | 

While 1d — 1 
the Cretans who were — 4 hb x 1 war, T 
machus was thus liſtening to tlie wiſc counſels of Mer 
tor:. He. afterwards * his eyes with amazement 

wy | — 
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on every fide, and ſaid to Mentor, here is a change of 
which I cannot comprehend the reaſon: Has any 
calamity befallen Salentum in my abſence ? Whence 
comes it that one no | ſees chat magnificence 
which shone every where at my departure? I now 
ſee neither gold, ' nor filver, nor precious ſtones; the 
habits are plain; the buildings which are carrying on 
are leſs ſpacious and have fewer ornaments; arts lan- 
guish, and the city is become a deſert. 

Mentor replied with a ſmile, Did you obſerve the 
condition of the country round the city? Yes, an- 
ſwered Telemachus, I ſaw that tillage is every where 
eſteemed, and that the fields are cultivated. Which is 
preferable, added Mentor, a city proud of its marble, 


gold and ſilver, with an untilled and barren country, 


or a vell· cultivated and fruitful country, with a city 
that is modeſt in its building and manners? A great 
city crowded with artiſts, who are employed in cor- 
ruptirg mens manners by adminiſtring to their lux - 
ury, and ſurrounded with a poor ill-cultivated 
kingdom, reſembles a monſter, whoſe head is of an 
enormous bulk, and bears no proportion to its ſtarved 
and meagre body: It is the number of the inhabi- 
ravts and the plenty of proviſions which conſtitute the 
true ſtrength and the true riches of a kingdom. Ido- 
meneus has now innumerable ſubjects * are inde- 
fatigable in labour, and crowd the whole extent of 
his country, which is now but one city, and Salcn- 
tum no more than the center of it. Ve have tran(- 
ported from the city into the country, men who were 
wanted in the country, and who were ſuperfluous in 
the city. We have moreover allured a great many 
forcigners into the kingdom. The more theſe peo- 
ple multiply, the more are the fruits of the earth 
multiplied by their labour; this calm, this gentle in- 
creaſe inlarges his kingdom more than a conqueſt. 
We have expelled from the city only ſi 


uperfluous arts, 
which divert the poor from tilling the earth to fatisfy 


their real wants, and corrupt the rich by | ans 
leaſt 


them into pomp and luxury; we have not 


— 
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leaſt prejudice to the liberal arts, nor to men who 
really have a genius to cultivate them. Thus is Ido- 
meneus much more rful than he was when you 
admired his magnificence. That dazzling luſtre 
concealed a weakneſs and indigence which would ſoon 
have overthrown his empirc : he has now a greater 
number of ſubjects, and he ſubſiſts them with more 
caſe. Theſe men, inured to labour, pain, and a con- 


tempt of life through their attachment to * laws, 
are all ready to fight in the defence of a country 
which they have cultivated with their own hands. 
And this kingdom which you think decayed, will 
foon be the wonder of Heſperia. 
Remember, Telemachus, that there are two evils 


in the government of a nation, which are hardly ever 


cured, The firſt is an unjuſt and too violent a 

in the prince ; the ſecond is luxury, which corrupts. 
the morals of rhe people. When kings accuſtom them- 
ſelves to ee 3 * — 3 
no longer curb their paſſions, may do any $. 
bur by their being able to do any thing, they ſap the 
foundations of their power. They have no certain rules 
or maxims of government; every one ſtrives who 
Shall flatter them moſt; they have no longer any ſub- 
jets; nothing is left them but ſtaves, whoſe number 
daily decreaſes, Who will tell them the truth? Who. 
will ſet bounds. to the torrent? Every thing gives. 
_ way; the wiſe fly, hide themſelves, and mourn in 


| private. Nothing but a ſudden and violent revolution 


can reduce this -oycrflowing power into its natural 
channel, and rhe — F 71 might circumſcribe, 
often irrecoverably deſtroy ir. Nothing is ſo near + 
faral falt as authority ſtretched roofar. It reſembles 
an over-ſtrzined bow, which at length ſnaps of a ſud+ 
den, unleſs it be ſlackened; but who will preſume to- 
flacken it? The very ſoul of Idomeneus was ſeduced? 
by the allurements of this power; he had been 


derhroned” but not undecei ved. The Gods were for- 
ced to ſent us hither, to put him out of conceit 
with chis blind and exceſſive power, which daes not 
K kefit- 
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befir men; and a ſort of miracles moreover were ne- 
ceſſary to open his eyes. 

The other almoſt incurable evil is luxury. As 
too much power poiſons princes, ſo luxury poiſons a 
whole nation. It is ſaid that luxury feeds the poor 
at the expence of the rich, as if the poor could not 

t their bread more uſefully by multiplying the 
2 of the earth, vithout debauching the rich by 
the refinements of voluptuouſneſs. A whole nation 
habituates itſelf to look upon the moſt Yuperfluous 
things as the neceſſaries of life; new n ies are 
daily invented, and men can no longer live without 
things which were unknown _ years before, 
This luxury is called a good taſte, the perfection of 
arts, and the politeneſs of the nation. This vice, 
which is the ſource of an infinite number of others, 
is commended as a. virtue, and ſpreads its con- 
tagion from the prince down to the very dregs of 
the people. The near relations of the king imitate 
his magnificence; the nobility, that of the ys re- 
lations ; the middle ſort ſtrive to come up to the no- 
biliry, (for where is the man who forms a right 
judgment of himſelf?) and the loweſt deſire to paſs 
for the middle ſort. Thus every one lives above his 
circumſtances; ſome through oſtentation, and to 

lory in their riches; others through a falſe ſenſe of 
, and to conceal their poverty : Even thoſe who 

are wiſe enough to condemn ſo a diſorder, are 
not enough ſo to dare to be the firſt to riſe up againſt 
if, and to ſet contrary examples. A whole nation is 
2 2 conditions of. 2 confounded. The 
fire of getting money to ſuppomt a vain expence, 
corrup ts © ns Fg to be rich is the only 
thing that is minded, and to be poor is infamous. 
Let a man be learned, wiſe, virtuous; let him inſtruct 
manki nd, win battles, ſave his country, facnfice all 
his own intereſts; yer will he be deſpiſed, if his ta- 
lents are not ſer off with pomp and show. Even they 
who h avec. not money, endea vour to ſeem to have it, 


and ſpend as if they really hod is; chey;honrov, chey 
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cheat, they uſe a thouſand artifices to procure it. 
But who will cure theſe evils ? The taſte and cuſtoms 
of a whole. nation muſt be changed, and new laws 
muſt be enacted. And who can attempt this but a 
king who is ſo much of a plriloſopher, and ſo prudent, 
as to put out of. countenance, by the example of his 
own moderation, all thoſe who are fond of: oſtenta- 
tious expences, and to encourage the wiſe, who 
_ be very glad to be authoriſed in a laudable 
| —_ 
| ,> % A 2 diſcourſe, was like a man 
coming out of a profound. ſleep. He felt the truth 
of theſe words, and they were engraved on his heart, 
as a skilful ſtatuary imprints hat features he pleaſes 
on the marble, and gives ir ſoftneſs, life and motion. 
Telemachus made no reply; but revolving what he 
had heard in his mind, he ſurveyed the alterations 
| _ which had been made in the-city, and at length thus 
addreſſed himſelf ro Mentor. 
You have made Idomeneus the wiſeſt of all kings; 
I: neither know him -nor- his- ſubjects again. Nay, I 
confeſs that what you have done here is infimtely 
greater than the victories which we have obtained; 
Chance and ſtrength have a great part in the ſucceſſes 
of war; we muſt share the glory of battles with our 
ſoldiers; but all you have done proceeds from a fingle 
head: You alone muſt have ſtruggled: againſt a king 
and all his people in order to reform them. The ſuc- 
ceſſes of war. are always fatal and odious; here all 
is the work of an heavenly wiſdom, all is calm, all 
is innocent, all is lovely, all diſcovers an ity 
more than human. When men thirſt for glory, why. 
do they not ſeek it by thus applying themſelves to 
do good? O what wrong notions: have they of ſolid 
glory, ſince they expect to obtain it by ravaging the 
th and — _ Mentors 
coumtenance he was exceedingly to 
fe Telemachus form fo true a LY 
and conqueſts, at an age when it · vas ſo natural for 
bim to be intoxicated. with the glory lic had 8 2 
* 
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indeed laudable and good; but know that it is poſſible 
x 20 do yet better. Idomeneus curbs his paſſions, and 
applics himſelf to govern his people with juſtice ; bur 
he ſtill commirs a great many errors, which are the 
unhappy conſequences of his former errors. When 
men deſire to forſake evil, the evil ſtill ſeems to pur- 
ſue them; they long retain bad habits, a weakneſs of 
nature, inveterate errors, and almoſt incurable preju- 
dices. Happy they who never ſtrayed | they may 
do to a greater perfection. The Gods, Tele- 
machus, require more of you, than of Idomeneus, 
becauſe you have known the truth from your youth, 
and liave never been delivered up to the ſeducements 
of too great a proſperity. | ( 
Idomeneus, continued Mentor, is wife and know- 
ing; but he applies himſelf too much to particulars, 
and does not ſufficiently conſider the whole of his 
affairs ro form judicious ſchemes. The art of a king, 
who is ſer over other men, does not conſiſt in doing 
all himſelf; it is groſs vanity to hope to do this, or 
to endeayour to perſuade the world that one is capa- 
ble of it. A king ought to govern by 23 and 
guiding thoſe who govern under him; he muſt not 
_ ro 8 = that 15 doing the _ of 
ais agents; he ought only to make them give him 
an account, * 1 enough to —— that 


account with judgment. He is an admirable gover- 
nor, who chooſes and employs thoſe who govern, ac- 
cording to their reſpective talents. The higheſt de - 
gree and perfection of government conſiſts in —_ 
ing thoſe who govern : they muſt be watched, tried, 
checked, reproved, encouraged, promoted. _ 
ed, removed from one poſt te another, and always 
kepr in dependance. A prince who pries into every 
ehing himſclf, betrays a miſtruſtful narrow ſoul, he 
abandons himſelf to jealouſy about trifles, which con- 
fumes the time and the freedom of mind which are 
| meceſiary for affairs of importance. To form great 
deſigus the ſoul muſt be free and compoſed; it mult 


After this Mentor added, All that you ſee here | 


1. 
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W- think at its eaſe, and be entirely diſengaged from all 


knotty and difficult affairs; a mind exhauſted by paz- 
ticulars, reſembles the lees ef wine which have nei- 
ther ſtrength nor flavour. Governors who deſcend 
to particulars, are always determined by the preſem, 
. extending their views to remote fururity 3 
they are continually borne away by the affairs of the 
day, which being the only object of their thoughts, 
makes too great an impreſſion upon and cramps their 
minds; for- men never form a right judgment of 
things unleſs they compare them all together, and 
range them in a certain order, that they may have 


connection and proportion. Not te. obſerve this rule 


of government is to reſemble a muſician, who sbould 
content himſelf with finding, out melodious ſounds, 
and should give himſelf no trouble to combine and 
make them harmonize with each other, in order to 
compoſe a ſweet and ravishing piece of muſic. It 
is alſo to reſemble an architect, who thinks he does 
every thing hen he heaps together large columns and 
a great number of well-wrought ſtones, without at- 
tending to the order and proportion of rhe ornaments 
of his edifice. When he is building the ſaloon, he 
does not foreſce that there muſt be a ſuitable ſtair- 
caſe; when he is at work on the body of the ſtructure, 
he never dreams of the court- yard nor the gate; his 
work is only a confuſed jumble of magnificent parts 
which are not made to fit each other. This perfor- 
mance, inſtead of doing him an honout” will be an 
eternal monument of his shame; for it is a proof that 
the workman had not a ſufficĩent reach of thought to. 
take in at once the general deſign of his whole work, 
which is the character ef a bounded and ſũbordinate 
genius. When a man is bein with a mind thus li- 
mired to particulars, he is only fir to execute unden 
another. Be aſſured; my dear Telemachus, chat the 
government of a kingdom requires a certain har- 


mony like aid 5uſt proportions: lk = 
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If you will give me leave to go on with my com- 
riſon from theſc arts, I will convince you what 
indifferent capacities thoſe. men have who 3 to 
all the particular parts of government. A perſon in 
a. concert who ſings only particular. thin ing, thou gh 
he ſings them Aly. well, is no more. a ſing. 


er; he who conducts the whole concert, and at w_ 


regulates its ſeveral parts, he alone is the. maſter of 
muſic. In like manner he who forms the columns, 
or raiſes a- ſide of the ediſice, is no more than a ma- 
ſon; but he who deſigned the whole building, and 
has all its proportions in his mind, he alone is the 
architect. Thus they who toil, who diſpatch and 
tranſact the moſt bulineſs, are. thoſe who have the 
leaſt share in the ORE they are. but the un- 
der- workmen. The true genius that directs the ſtare, 
is he who does noching himſelf, and yet cauſes every 
thing to be done; who thinks, who * ty Who. 
dives into the future, ho reviews the paſt, who or- 
ders and proportions every thing, who makes early 

reparations, who. continually bears up againſt and 
Fe with fortune, as a y/ + wen fo a a tor- 


rent of water, and who ſtudies. night. end Gay: to leave. 


"Do you think 
chink, Telemachus, that a great painter 
aſiduouly ri from morning to night, that he may 
aasee s works the — 2 No, ſuch — 
dradgery would damp the fire of his i 
con; Kay ius would — no 2 ng 
k. off irregulariy and ſtarts, 28 2 
fancy Teads and is ſpirit prompes him. Do you-think 
he ſpends his time in colours, and in making. 
pencils? No, that is the ; of bis ſcholars. 
— bimſelf for thought and deſign ; he only 


ſtudiies to-ſtrike bold ſtrokes, which - may, give a no- 


ble air, and life and paſſion to lis figures; his head 
is full: of the and ſentiments of the heroes 
ent; he tranſports himſelf to their 


| Kim, and purs E in all the cirownſtances in 


which: ' 


— — — — = 
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which they have been: To this kind of enthuſiaſm. 
he muſt join the curb of judgment, that the whole 
may be tiue, correct and proportionable. Do you 
think, Telemachus, that leſs clevation of genius 
and efforts of thought are required to make a: great 
king than to make a good painter? cenclude there- 
fore that the buſineſs of a king ought to be to think, 
to form great deſigns, and to chooſe perſons proper 
to execute them under him. 

Telemachus replied, comprehend methinks all 
you ſay ; bur if chin om 2 a 3 not 5 n 
into parti imſelf would. often be impoſed upon. 
You 2 anſwered Mentor; a 1 
knowledge of government prevents their being im- 
poſed upon. Men who obſerve no.maxims in affairs, 
and who have no true diſcernment of men, are al- 
ways groping as it were in the dark, and it is a 
chance if they are not impoſed upon. They do not 
well know what they look for, nor which way _ 
_ to direct their ſteps ; their knowledge extends. 
only ro miſtruſt, and they ſooner miſtruſt men of pro 
biry who contradi&t them, than traitors who flatrer 
them. On the: contrary; they who have certain 
principles to govern by and a knowledge of men, 
know what they are to expect of them, and the means 
of coming at it: They knew, at leaſt in general, 
whether the perſons employ are proper inſtru- 
ments for their deſigns, — whether > wad enter 
enough into their views to hit the mark they aim at. 
Beſides, as they do not burden themſelves with the 
weight of particulars, their minds are more at liber- 
ty to ſurvey at one view the whole of the work, and 
to obſerve if it tends towards their principal deſign ; 
if they are deceived; it hardly ever is in eſſentials. 
Again, they are above the little jealouſies which de- 


note a narrow mind and a 1 foul, They 


Pi SETS SD I 


know that it is not poſſible to avoid being deceived 
in imporrant- affairs, ſince they are obliged to make 
uſe of men, wha are ſo often deceit. More of 
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loſt by the irreſolurion which ariſes from diffidence, 
than by ſuffering one's ſelf to be a little impoſed 
upon. Ha man who is impoſed upon only 
in things of little conſequence; the more impor. 
tant may go on well, and a great man ought only 
to be in pain about them. Deceit muſt be ſe- 
verely punished when it is diſcovered, but one 
muſt expect to meet with ſome deceit, if one 
would not really be deceived. A mechanic ſees 
every thing in his shop with his own eyes, and 
does every thing with his own hands; bur a king 
can neither do nor ſee every thing in a 


kingdom. He ought to do nothing but what no- 


body elſe can do under him, nor ought he to ſee 


any thing but what concerns the deciſion of im- 


portant affairs. 

In fine, Mentor ſaid to Telemachus, the Gods 
love you, and deſign you a reign of wiſdom. Every 
thing you ſee here is done leſs for Idomeneus's glory, 
than for your inſtruction. All the wiſe inſtitutions 
which you admire ar Salentum, are but a shadow of 
what you will hereafter do in Ithaca, if your virtues 


. correſpond to your high deftiny. It is time for us to 


think of departing hence. Idomeneus keeps a shi 
xcady for — — Us F 


Hereupon Telemachus, thou h with ſome diff- 
culry, opened his heart to his friend concerning an 


attachment which made him loth to leave Salen- 


tum. You will cenſure me perhaps, ſaid he, for, 


too eaſily conceiving paſſions in the places where J 


go; but my heart would continually reproach me, 


should I nor tell you that I love Antiope, the daugh- 


ter of Idomeneus. This, my dear Mentor, is not 
ſuch a blind paſſion as you cured me of in the iſle 


of Calypſo. I have been thoroughly ſenſible of 


the depth of the wound I received from love when 
I was with Eucharis; I cannot yet pronounce her 
name without diſorder, nor have time and abſence 
been able to efface ir. This fatal experience teaches 


me 


K 
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me to be diffident of myſelf. But what I feel for 


Antiope is quite another thing. It is not the phren- 
25 of love, it is judgment, it is eſteem, it is convic- 
tion. How happy should I be in paſſing my life 
with her! If ever the Gods reſtore me my father, 
and permit me to chooſe a Wife, Antiope shall be 
mine. What charms me in her, is her ſilence, her 
modeſty, her reſerve, her aſſiduity in labour, her 
induſtry in works of wool and cmbroidery, her ap- 
plication to the management of her father's houſe 
fince the death of her mother, her contempt of 
gaudy apparel, her evident forgerfulneſs or rather 
ignorance of her beauty, When Idomeneus bids 
her lead the dance of rhe young Cretans maidens to 
the melody of flutes, she is attended with ſo many 
graces that one would take her for the ſmiling Ve- 
nus; when he takes her with him to hunt in the 
foreſts, she ſeems as majeſtic, and as skilful in hand- 
ling a bow, as Diana in the midi of her nymphs: - 
she alone is ignorant of it, while all the world ad- 


mires it. When she enters the temple of the Gods, 


and carries the ſacred offerings in baskets on her 
head, one would think that she herſelf were the 


Divinity which inhabits the temple. With what 


awe and what devorion do we ſee her offer ſacri- 
fices, and deprecate the wrath of the Gods, when 
any crime is to be expiated, or any dreadful omen 
to be averted ! In fine, when one ſees her with a 
—_— of maidens, 2 a golden needle in 
her hand, one thinks that she is Minerva herſelf, 
who has aſſumed au human form here on the earth, 
and is teaching the polite arts ro men. She en- 
courages others to work; she ſweetens their toils 
and wearineſs by the charms of her voice, When 
she ſings all rhe marvellous hiſtories of the Gods; 
and she excck the moſt exquiſite paintings by the 
delicacy of her embroideries. Happy the man 
whom gentle Hymen joins with her! He will have 
nothing te fear but to loſe and ſurvive her. ug 
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call the Gods to witneſs, my dear Mentor, that F 
am ready to depart 3 I shall love Antiope as long 
as I live, bur shall not one moment retard my 
return to Ithaca. Wert another to poſſeſs her, I 
should paſs the reſt of my days in bitterneſs and ſor- 
row; bur 1 will leave her, gh I know that ab- 
ſence may cauſe me to loſe her. I will not ſpeak to 
her nor her father of my love; for I ought to ſpeak 
of it to you only, all Ulyſſes, re- ſeated on his. 
throne, gives me his conſent to do tt. You may 
hereby know, my dear Mentor, how different this 


attachment is from the paſſion with which you ſaw 


me blinded for Eucharis. | 
Mentor replied, I grant, Telemachus, that there 

is a difference. Antiope is gentle, ingenuous, pru- 
dent; her hands diſdain not labour: she foreſces 
things long before they happen, she provides for 

every thing, she knows how to be ſilent, and to do 
things regularly without being in a hurry; che is al- 
ways employed, but never in a confuſion, becauſe 


e does every x time. The 


* 


at a- 
order of her farher's houſe is her glory, and adorns 


her more than her beauty. Though she has the 
care of every thing, and is charged with the office 
of reproving, denying, ſaving, (things which make 


_ almoſt all women hatred) yet has she made her- 


ſclf rhe delight of the whole houſe ; becauſe they 
find in her neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nar le- 
vity, nor humour, as in other women. With: a fin- 
gle glance she makes herſelf underſtood.. and hy 
arc afraid to diſpleaſe her; she gives preciſe 
orders, she commands nothing but what may be 
done, slie reproves with gentleneſs, and cncou- 
rages when she reproves. Her farher's heart reſts 
itſelf upon her, as a traveller, fainting with the heat 
of the ſun, reſts. himſelf upon the tender graſs in 
the shade. You are in the right, Telemachus ; 
Antiope is a treaſure worthy to. be ſought after in 


che remoteſt countries. Her mind, no moie 12 
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her body, is never decked with vain and gandy or- 
naments; her fancy, though lively, is reſtrained by 
| her judgment; she does not ſpeak but when it is ne- 
ceſſary; and when she opens her mouth, ſoft per- 
ſuaſion and native graces flow from her lips. When 
she ſpeaks, every body is ſilent, and she blushes at 
it; She {can hardly help ſuppreſſing what she de- 
ſigned ro ſay, when $he perceives y A she is liſtened 
ro with ſo much attention; we have ſcarcely heard 
her ſpeak. _ | 
Do you remember, Telemachus, when her fa- 
ther one day ſent for her? She appeared with down- 
| caſt eyes, was covered with a large veil, and ſpoke 
no more than was neceſſary to appeaſe Idomene- 
uss anger, who was going to chaſtiſe one of his 
flaves with ſeverity. She at firſt joined in his re- 
ſentment, then she calmed him, ar 1 She in- 
timated what might be alledged in the wretch's ex- 
cuſe, and without making the king ſenſible that he 
was too much tranſported, she inſpired into him 
ſentiments of juſtice and compaſhon. T hetis, when 
sbe sooths old Nereus, does not more gently calm 
the angry billows. In this manner will Antiope, 
vithout aſſuming any authority, or taking any ad- 
vantage from her charms, one day manage the heart 
of her husband, as she now touches her lyre, when 
she would draw forth its ſweeteſt melody. Once 
again, Telemachus, I own that your affection for 
her is reaſonable ; the Gods deſign her for you; 
you love her with a rational ' paſſion, but you muſt 
wait till Ulyſſes gives her to you. I commend you 
for not diſcovering your ſentiments to her ; bur 
know that if you had by any indirect means ac- 
quainted her with your deſigns, she would have re- 
jected them, and have ceaſed to eſteem you. She 
will never promiſe herſelf ro any body; she will 
leave her father to diſpoſe of her, and will take for 
2n husband none but a man who fears the Gods, 
and diſcharges all his duties. Haye * ” 
ry 
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ſerved as well as I, that she leſs frequently appears, 
and that she oftener bends her eyes on the ground 


fince your return? She knows all your ſucceſs in the 


war; she is not ignorant of your birth, of your ad- 
ventures, or of any qualification which the Gods 
| have beſtowed upon you! it is this that makes het 

ſo shy and reſerved. Let us go, Telemachus, let 
us go to Ithaca; I have nothing more to do but to 
conduct you to your father, and to put you in a con- 
dition to obtain a bride worthy of the golden age : 
Were $he a shepherdeſs on the frigid Algidus, inſtead 
of the daughter of a king of Salentum, you would be 
the happieſt of men in poſſeſſing her. 


End of the Tweney-ſecond Book. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Idomeneus fearing the departure of his two gueſts, pro- 
poſes —— — affairs — —— him 
that he could not ſettle them without his aſſiſtance. 
Mentor tells him how he ought to al, and perſiſts in 
his reſolution to carry Telemachus home. Idomeneus 
again attempts to detain them by exciting the paſſion 
of the latter for Antiope : he engages them in a 
hunting match, at which he ants Bhs daughter to 
be preſent. She would have been torn in pieces by a 
wild boar, but for Telemachus who reſcues her. He 
is afterwards very unwilling to forſake her, and to 
take leave of the king her father; but being encoura- 


ged by Mentor, he overcomes his reluctance, and 


embarks for his native country. 


DOMENEUS, who feared the departure of 
| Tclemachus and Mentor, made it his whole ſtu- 
dy to retard it. He repreſented to Mentor that he 
could not without him adjuſt a diſpute that was riſen 
between Diophanes, a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, 
and Heliodorus, a prieſt of Apollo, ing the 
preſages which ate drawa from the flight _ 


* 7 
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and the entrails of victims. Why, ſaid Mentor, 
would you intermeddle in things ſacred? Leave the 
deciſions of them to the Errurians, who have the tra- 
dition of the moſt ancient oracles, and are inſpired, 
that they may be the interpreters of the Gods. Uk 
our authority only to ſtifle theſe diſputes in their 
birth. Show neither partiality nor prejudice ; con- 
tent yourſelf with r the deciſion when it is 
made; Remember * is to be ſubject to 
religion, and is never to take upon him the regula- 
tion of it: Religion comes from the Gods, and is 
above kings. If kings meddle with religion, inſtead 
af protecting they enſlave it. Kings are ſo power - 
ful, and other men ſo weak that every thing will 
be in danger of being — according to the 
fancy of princes, if they should be permitted to con- 
cern themſelves in queſtions relating to things ſacred. 
Leave therefore the free deciſion of them to the fa · 
vourites of the Gods, and confine yourſelf to the 
quelling of thoſe who shall not conform to their de- 
termination when it is made. 
Idomeneus afterwards complained of the — . 
3 he was in, with regard to a great number of law- 
ſuits between divers private perſons, which he was 
importuned to determine. Decide, replied Men- 
tor, all new queſtions, which may be the founda- 
tions of general maxims, and become precedents of 
law ; but never barthen yourlelf with trying private 
cauſes: they would come and beſiege you in-crowds, 
You would be the only judge of all your people. All 
the other Judges, who arc under you, would be- 
come uſeleſs ; you would be overburrhened ; rrifli 
affairs would take you off from the important, 
yet you would not be ſufficient to adjuſt all the 
particulars of the trifling. Take care therefore 
not to plunge yourſelf into this perplexity; refer 
the cauſes of private perſons to the ordinary judges ;. 
do nothing but what nobody elſe can do to caſe 


I am 


: 
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cd by an umpire? Am I not a king? 
8 SE 
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I am alſo importuned, ſaid Idomeneus, to interfete 
in certain The perſons of IL 
birth, who me in all my wars, and who loſt 
large eſtates in my ſervice, aim at a ſort of reco e 
by marrying certain rich maidens; and 1 need but 
ſpeak one word to re theſe fortunes for them. 

Ir is true, replied Mentor, that it would coſt you 
but one word; but this word itſelf would coſt 
too dear. Would = deprive fathers and — s 
of the liberty and ſatisfaction of chooſing their ſons- 
in-law, and conſequently their heirs ? This were to 
bring all families into the ſevereſt ſlavery. You 
would make yourſelf anſwerable for all the domeſtic 
evils of your ſubjects. Marriage is full enough of 
thorns without this addition of bitterneſs. IF you 


have faithful ſervants to on 9» them uncul- 


tivated lands; to theſe add rank and honours in pro- 
portion to their condition and ſervices. Add like- 
wiſe, if : neceſſary, ſome money ſaved out of the 
funds appointed for your own expences : But never 
pay your debts by ſacrificing” maidens of for- 
tune contrary to the inclination of their families. 
Idomeneus ſoon paſt from this queſtion to another. 
The Sibarites, ſaid he, complain of our uſurping 
ſome lands that —_ them, and of our giving 
them as grounds to be cultivated to the ſtrangers 
whom we have lately allured hither. Shall 1 yield 
to theſe people? If I do, every one will think that 
2 needs only to form pectenſions upon us to have what 
e claims. 5 


It is not reaſonable, replied Mentor, to believe 


the Sibarites in their own cauſe, neither is it reaſon- 


able to believe you in yours. Who then mult de- 
cide the matter, replied Idomeneus? Neither of the 
two parties, continued Mentor. A neighbouring 
people whom neither fide can ſuſpect of partiality, 


muſt be choſen as an umpire ; ſuch are rhe Sipon- 

tines, who have no i oppolite to yours. - Bur 

am I ovliged, rejoined Idomcneus, to be _— 
a 


vereign 
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ſubmit himſelf co foreigner as to the extent 
NIE: dominions 2 
Mentor thus reſumed the diſcourſe. Since 
ſiſt in keeping the lands, you muſt neceſſarily - 
ieve that your title to 1 is The Siba- 
Tites, on the other fide, abate of their pre- 
tenſions, rn 
ble. In this oppoſition of opinions an arbitrator 
choſen by both partics muſt make up the difference, 
ox the fa: of name decl iny ch x wo min, 
Were you to into a republic, where are 
maker on 1 judges, and where every fa- 
mily think it had a right to do irſelf juſtice 
by violence againſt all the pr retenſions of irs neigh · 
bours; you would kb miſcry of ſuch a na- 


againſt another. Do you think the Gods would 
with leſs horror beho te wit wad, which is 
the univerſal commonwealth, should every nation, 
which is bur as a large family, think it had a right 
to do itſelf juſtice by violence, as to all the preten- 
Gons it had upon other neighbo nations ? A 
man, who poſſeſſes a field inheritance 
F 
F 
giſtrates; be would be ſeverely punished as a ſe- 
— on, should he arrempe 20 maintain by 
force What juſtice has given him. And do you 
think that kldgs may immediately make uſe of vio- 
lence to i their pretenfions, vithout having 
firſt tried all the ways of gentleneſs and humanity ? 
Is not juſtice much more ſacred and inviolable in 
kings with regard to whole countries, than in private 
families with regard to a few plough'd fields? Is a 
man unjuſt, and a robber, who ſeizes a few acres of 
land > And is he juſt, and an hero, who ſeizes whole 
r are de- 
ceived and blinded in ifling concerns of pri- 
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of being deceived and blinded in the great concerns 
of RTE EN SS I GO PIE | 
in an affair wherein he has ſo much reaſon to miſ- 


truſt it > Will he not dread: being miſtaken in caſes, 
wherein the error of a 


| has ſuch terrible 


ravation 
remo- 
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. = * in, tried to hold 
them by a ſtronger tie. He had obſerved that 
lemachus loved Antiope, and he hoped 
him by char paſſion. With this view he o. 
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NG Cm one 19. oy 
young ſon of Ulyſſes ; he was quite 
Jdomencus, whole cyes were fred upon him, took 
a pleaſure in obſerving his rranſpart ; but Telema- 

Aer ſeemed: as if he 1. 
He could not he moved on 
— but his zcaſon 2 
and he was no Jon rn 
2 1 formerly enſlaved in on land 
oof Calypſa. While Antiope was ſinging, he would 
obſerve a profound ſilence; as ſoon as she had 
e ee e IL ROY 
1ubje 
The not able this to ſucceed in 
he The king wo bring ok „ 
match, and ordered his daughter to partake of 
diverſion. Antiope vrpt, being to go to 
ar; bur her 8 command muſt be obeyed. She 
mounts a foami ſeed, like theſe which Caſ- 
tor broke for batt „ gs eaſe; a 
. els with joy attond her; 
midſt of wy oe Diana in 
22 | The king bes her, and cannot tire his 
eyes with the fight, which makes him forget all his 
Paſt misforrunes. Talemachus (ces her allo, and is 
wore ſtruck with Antiope's modeſty, than wich ber 
| dexterity and all her graces. 
| The chaced a wild boar of an enormous 
| bulk, and furious as chat of Calydon. His 
| Ful briſtles were bard, and ſtood 1 like darts; 
| his glaring eyes were red and ficry ; his breath was 
| heard from afar, like the murmurs if ſeditiout 
| winds, when ZAolus recalls them to his cave to ſtill 
che . his tusks, long and crooked as the keen 
We A che mower, cut the trunks of the trees. 
the dogs, that ventured to approach him, were 
gorn in pieces. The boldeſt — were afraid ro 
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the chace as the winds, was not afraid to approach 
and attack him. She hurks a javelin at him, which 
jexces him above the . the blood of the 
— gushes out like a torrent, and makes 
him · more outrageous. He turns towards her who- . 
has wounded him. Upon which Antiope's courſer, 
notwithſtanding his great courage, trembles and 
ſtarts back. The monſtrous boar rushes againſt, 
him, like ines which shake the walls 
of the ſtrongeſt cities. The courſer ſtaggers, and is- 
thrown down. Anriope lies on the earth, incapa— 
ble of avoiding the fatal gripe of the fangs of the. 
exaſperared boar. But Telemachus, ſeeing Anti- 
ope s danger, had already leapt from his horſe; he, 
ſwifter than lightning, en the fallen ſteed 
and the boar, which was going to revenge his blood; 
he holds a lengthful ſpear in his 42 buries 
it almoſt entirely in the flank of the terrible animal, 
which falls raging on the ground. | 5 

Telemachus immediately cuts off his head, which. 
is ſtill terrible when nearly viewed, and which aſto- 
nishes all the hunters: - He preſents it to Antiope ;, 
She blushes, and conſults her father with her eyes, 
who after lis fright is tranſported with joy to (ce: 
her out of danger; and makes her a fign to accept 
of the preſent. As she took it, che ſaid to Tele- 
machus, I thankfully receive from you a more va-: 
luable gift; for I owe you my life. She had hard- 
| ares but she find Gn the had ſaid too much ;. 

e looked on the ground, and Telemachus, who. 
perceived her confulion,: ventured to ſpeak only 
theſe words : Happy the ſon of Utyſles-in preſerving, 
ſo precious a life ! bur ſtill more happy,. could he. 
paſs his with you! Antiope, without replying, im- 
mediately rejoined the trop of ber y com 
panions, and mounted her ſteed again. 

Idomencus would that moment have promiſed 
Telemachus his daughter, but he hoped to enflame: 
his paſſion the more by leaving him in ſuſpence, and 
even imagined. that he chould derain him, longer at. 

| S 3 Salentum. 


' Hides the earth with the shade of its 
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Salemum by his deſire to inſure his marriage. I 

reaſoned > Amro wichin himlelf: bur the — 
deride the wiſdom of men. What was to detain 


\ Telemachus, was the very thing which haſtened his 


departure; what he began to feel, gave him reaſon 
_ diffident of himſelf. Mentor redoubled his aſ- 
ui 


let him go 


tor, who 


| forſake him. He shut himſelf up in the moſt pri- 


vate parts of his houſe, where he eaſed his heart by 
fighs and tears; he forgot his food; no 


_— preading bran- 
„ whoſe trunk a worm begins to gnaw in 
curious canals, through which rhe ſap for i 


out any a 
and is 

trunk overſpread with cloven bark, and 
ches; ſo Idomeneus appeared in his grief. 
Telemachus was moved, but afraid to ſpeak to 
bim. He dreaded the day of their departure; he 
ſought for prerences to put it off, and would have 
remained a long while in this uncertainty, had not 


— 
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Mentor ſaid to him, I am very to ſee you ſo 
altered. You were naturally obdurate and haugh 
ty; your heart uſed to be touched with your 
own inconveniency and your own intereſts 5 but y 
are at become a man, and begin by rhe ex- 
perience of your own misfortunes to compaſſionate 
thoſe of o Without this ſympathy, a man 
has neither {s, nor virtue, nor a capacity to go- 
vern others; but he muſt not carry it too far, nor 
fink into the weaknefles of friendship. I would wil- 
lingly ſpeak to Idomeneus to prevail on him to con- 
ſent to your departure, and would ſpare you the con- 
many of ſo irkſome a gen but * not 
ve a vicious modeſty Sheepishneſs tyrannize 
over your ſoul. You muſt accuſtom yourſelf to blend 
reſolution and firmneſs of mind with the warmth and 
ſoftneſſes of friendship; you muſt be afraid of gricy- 
ing men unneceſſarily ; you muſt ſympathize with 
them in the troubles which you cannot help occaſion- 
ing, and ſoften as much as you can the e from 
which it is impoſſible to exempt them entirely. It 
is in order to ſoften it, replied Telemachus, that I 
3 rather 3 7 wy wh Should be inform- 
ed of our departure by you m | | 
Mentor immediately ab. you are miſtaken, 
my dear Telemachus; you are naturally like the 
children of kings, who arc bred up in purple, and 
inſiſt that every ching be done in their own way, 
2 all _ be obedient ro — goon and 
yet have not reſolution enough to © any one to 
is face. it d char h * ch for 
men, or that are tender them through 
any C7 goodneſs ; bl i i foe their own 
eaſe; they do not cave to ſee forrowful and diſcon- 
tented faces about them. The diſtreſs and miſcrics 
of mankind give them no concern, . provided they 
are not under their eyes. If they hear them men- 
tioned, the diſcourſe is grating and ſaddens them ; 
to pleaſe them they muſt continually be told that 
every thing goes 2 they are purſuing 
4 
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their pleaſures, they do not care to ſee or hear any 


thing which may interrupt their mirch. If there is 


a neceſſity to reprove, chaſtiſe, or undeceive any one, 
or to thwart the pretenſions and unreaſonable paſ- 
ſions of ſome 1 perſon, they will always 
commiſſion others, rather than ſpeak themſelves 
with mildneſs and reſolution on theſe occaſions: 
they would ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to 
be extorted from them, and cauſe the moſt impor- 
rant affairs to miſcarry, for want of courage to de- 
termine contrary to the fentiments of thoſe with 
whom they have every day to do. This weakneſs, 
which is perceived in them, prompts all men to 
ſtudy to make their advantage of it ; they teaze, 


near them in places of cr, lead them whi- 
„ a 


but they wear it as 


| licirous not to ſeem to governed, and yet | 


ways are ſo; nay, 


they reſemble feeble vines, which not being able to 


ſupport themſelves, creep around the trunk of ſome 
e tree. | 

I" will not ſuffer you, Telemachus, to be guilty 
of a failing, which unfirs a man for government. 
You, who are of ſo tender a diſpoſition as to be 
afraid to ſpeak to Idomeneus, will not feel his grief 
the moment you are got out of Salentum. It is not 
his grief which affects you, it is his preſence which 

unds Go, Real to Idomeneus yourſelf: 


ann r-hearted and reſo- 
lute at the ſame time. Tell him how ſorry you are 
to _ him, but tell him alſo with a peremptory 
tone how neceſſ departure is. 
Telemachus al — either to ſe Mentor, 
er to go to Idomencus ; he was ashamed of his 15 


c 
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but had not courage to overcome them; he pauſcd,, 
he took a ſtep or. two, and immediately returned, to. 
alledge to Mentor ſome new raſon of delay-: but a 
le lbok of Mentor deprived him of his ſpeech, 
and made all his fair yanish. - Is chis then, 
ſaid Mentor with a ſmile, the vanquisher of the Dau- 
nians, the deliverer of the great Heſperia, and the: 
ſon of the wiſe. Ulyſſes, who is after _— be the. 
oracle of Greece?: He dares not tell Idomeneus, . 
than he can no t off his retum to his own: 
— N — day: be, if you. 
3 | one. „ ou. 
have a king who is a 13 criminal / . 
and who ſaeri his moſt important affaits to his 
weakneſſes in the verieſt trifles ! See, Telemachus, 
what difference there is between valour in battle, 
and courage in buſineſs: Tou were nov afraid of A- 
draſtus s arms, and yet you fear Idomencus's grief 
This is- what dighono 


urs princes who have performed. 
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with 1 reproach, hurried vithout * 8 
e time to ſpeak: . But. as ſoon as 4 i 


| ſorrewful eycs; they were . afraid of and. 
| look- ar each other; they underſtood one 
ing. word; each feared that. 
X 
. meneus, prompte 5 
cxied · out What 12 
virtue, if she ſo. ill requires her 
ſenſihle of my - and 
1 I. shall ſoon into. all 


8 Þ 
8 
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Ithaca is become the prey of your enemies; will 
deſtroy you, if you return thither. mm of 


them has marricd — mother. Stay here, 
| r chall 
reign afrer me : _ my li 2 
| an abſolute power 3 my confidence in you shall 
| be unbounded. But if you are unmoved by all theſe 
| adva at leaſt leave me Mentor, is my 
h 
| 


only reſource. Speak, anſwer me, harden nor 

heart, pity the moſt wretched of men. How! ſilent! 
Ah! I feel how cruel- the Gods are to me; I have 
| ecrven a quicker ſenſe of it than I had in Crete, when 
j I flew my own ſon. 2, | 
At length Telemachus replied with a difordered. 
| and timorous voice, I am not at my own diſpoſal, 
. Deſtiny recalls me to my country. Mentor, who is 
1 endued with the viſdom of the Gods, commands 


| | 

| ro prefer that which the 

| that which you have the g 0 

if Should think myſelf happy, were Antiope my wife, 
_ without any hopes of your kingdom: but to render 
| mylclf worthy of her, I muſt go where my dury calls 
U me, and it muſt be my father who demands her of 
you. Did you not promiſe to fend me back to I. 


allies, fought for you againſt Adraſtus? Ir is 
for me to think 

fortunes. The Gods who gave me to Mentor, gave 
Mentor alſo to the ſon of Ulyſſes, that he m 
fulfill rhe decrees of fate. Would you have me 
Mentor, after having loſt every thing elſe? I have 
now neither eſtate, nor place of retreat, nor fachen, 
mother, nor any certain country 3 * 


leſt me but 25 and virtuous man, pivots + 74 

recious gi Jupiter, Do you yourſelf. if J 
— ——— for- 
fake me. No, I would ſooner dic. Take my life, 
wy life's a trifle, n - 

As Telemachus ſpoke, his voice £ 33 
and his fears — Idomeneus . t 
to anſwer, nor could he conſent to what the ſon of 
Ulyſſes ſaid. When he could no longer ſpeak, he 
oy ren at leaſt by his looks and hi 
move his pity. The ſame moment he 
appear, who made him this ſerious addreſs : 

Do not grieve; we quit you, but the wiſdons 
which p 4 * * cope Gods * re- 
main wit 3 believe you are very R 
ia cher Jaglone hs ſent us hither to ſave your * 


dom, and to reclaim you frem your errors. Philo- 


cles, whom we have reſtored to you, will ſerve you 
fairhfully. The fear of the Gods, a taſte for virtue, 
a love of the people, and compaſſion for the miſera- 


ble, will always paſſeſs his heart. Hearken to him, 


and employ him with confidence and without jealouſy. 
The greateſt fervice which you can receive from him, 
is to oblige him to tell you of all 2 
out any ſoftenings. The greatcſt fortirude of a good 
king conſiſts in his ſecking for wat friends, who 
may point out his miſtakes to him. If you arc en- 
__ this yew yon _ _— = — 
rejudice to you, you will live happy; but i 
— which oF ag like a ſerpent, again finds 
the way to your heart, and makes you mi diſ- 
intereſted counſels, you are ruined. Do not ſuffer 
yourſelf to be dejected by grief; bur excrt yourſelf 


in the purſuit of virtue. I told Philocles every. 


thing which he ought to do to aſſiſt you, and ne- 
ors your —_—_— I can — * him. 
T ave given bim-to you, as given 
me to Ts every one ought courageouſly 
to follow here his deſtiny leads; it ts. not te 
Sieve. Should you ever want wy af 
5 84 1 
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I have reſtored Tclemachus to his father and his 


aſſiſtance of the Gods 


_ thrice happy days! days of whoſe value I vas not 
ſufficiently, ſenſible ! O 
fied, you will never return! Never will my eyes behold 
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country, 1 will viſit you again: And what could 1 
do that would afford me a more ſenſible pleaſure? 1 
ſeck not riches nor on the carth? I would on- 


ly aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek after juſtice. and virtue. Can 


I ever forget the marks of confidence and friendship 


which you have shewn me? 


At theſe words Idomeneus became of a ſudden 
quite another man; he felt that his ſoul was calm- 
ed, as Neptune with his trident calms the angry 
waves and the moſt lowring tempeſts : There remain- 
ed only a gentle peaceful ſorrow, which was rather 
a concern and a ſenſe of fondneſs than anguich. 
Courage, confidence, virtue, and a reliance on the 
to revive within him. 

Well then, ſaid he, my dear Mentor, 1 muſt loſe 
every _ and not be diſcouraged! At leaſt be 
mindful of Idomeneus, when you arrive at. Ithaca, 
where your wiſdom will crown you with happineſs ; 
do not that Salentum is the work of your 
hands, that you there left an unhappy king, 
whoſe only hope 1s in you. Go, worthy ſon of 
Ulyſles, I detain you no longer; I am far from oppo- 
fing the Gods, who lent me ſo a treaſure. Go, 


Mentor, alſo, thou gi Ad wiſcſ of mortals, 


( if humanity can 1 perform what I have ſeen in 
you, and if are not fome Deity who have bor- 
rowed this to inſtruct weak and ignorant man- 
kind) go, be 2 guide to the ſon of Ulyſſes, more 
happy in the poſſeſſion of you, than in being the 
vanquisher of Adraſtus. Go both; I dare no 


more, excuſe my ſighs. Go, live, be happy ge 
t 


ther ; nothing in the world is left me now 
remembrance of having enjoyed you here. O happy, 


days which are too ſwiftly 


in what they ſee now ! | ; 
Mentor laid hold of this moment to get away; he 


vithout 


| chus ; 
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without being able to ſpeak. Telemachus would 
have taken hold of Mentor's hand to get out of thoſe 
of Idomeneus; but Idomeneus advancing towards 
the port, fen between Mentor and Telema- 

he gazed upon them, he ſighed, he began te 
ſpeak ſome” broken words, but could utter none diſ- 
tinct 1 


And now a confuſed murmur is heard on the 
Shore, which is crowded with mariners; the cor- 
dage is ſtretched, the ſails are hoiſted; a favourable 
2 e begins to blow. Telemachus and Mentor take 


cave, of the king, Who holds them while 

locked in his arms, and purſucs them as far as he 

can with his eyes. g ä 5 
End of the Twenty-third Book. 
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7 - their voyage, Telemachus gets Mentor to explain 
to him Greet difficulties — government; 
among others thoſe of knowing men, in order to em 
pl only the good, and not to be impoſed upon by the 
had owards the end of their converſation a calm 
obliges them to put in at anifland where Ulyſſes was 
. Juſt landed. Telemachus ſees him there, — calks to 
tum without knowing him. But having ſeen him em- 
bark, he feels a ſecret uneaſineſs of which he cannot 
concerve the cauſe. Mentor explains it to him comforts 
him, afſures him that he will ſoon be with his father 
again, ang makes a trial of his piety and patience, by 
putting off his departure, to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva. 
Ar laſt the Goddeſs, concealed under the figure of Men- 
tor, reſumes her own form and diſcovers 2 She 
gives Telemachus her laſt inſtrucions, and diſappears. 
Felonachu departs, arrives at Ithaca, and finds his. 
father in the hauſe of the faithful Eumaus. 


HE fails already ſwell, the anchors are 
cighed, the land ſeems to fly, and the skil- 
ful pilot deſcrics at a diſtance the mountains of Leu- 
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- 
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taught you to know t 
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care, which hides irs head in whirk 
_ e il 

r haug brows to 
4228 by under. 


which 
though 


heaven, 


During this voyage Telemachus ſaid ro Mentor, I 
2 e 


- dar maxims of > t which 
ve explained to me. Ar | to 
— like a dream, but their obſcurity ually va- 
nished, and I now view them in a clear light. So all 
objects look dark at the firſt dawnings of Aurora in 
the morning, but afterwards ſeem to come as it 
were out of a chaos, when the light, which inſenſi - 
bly increaſes, diſtinguishes them, and reſtores them, 
to uſe rhe expreſſion, their figures and natural co- 
lours. I am thoroughly convinced that the eſſential 
point of government is to diſcern the different cha- 
racers of men, in order to chooſe and employ them 
according to their reſpective talents ; but I am ſtill 


at a loſs to know how one may obtain ſuch an infighe 


into mankind. replied muſt Rudy ED. 
Hereupon Mentor replied, You muſt ſtudy men in 
order to know them; and to know them, you muſt 
often ſee and have an intercourſe with them. Kings 
ought to conſerve with their ſubjects, ro make them 
fpeak, to conſult them, to try y little em- 
ployments of which they should make them re an 
account, in order to ſee if they are capable of higher 
functions. How, my dear Telemachus, did yen in 
Ithaca acquire your skill in horſes? It was by often 
ſeeing them, and by taking notice of their faults 
and perfections in the company of perſons of expe- 
rience. In the ſame manner fpeak frequently of 
men's good and bad qualities with other wiſe and 
virtuous men, who have ſtudied their chatac« 
ters, and you vill inſenſibly the turn of their 
i 3 * them. Who 


2. 
. 


men who hate 
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eation in obſcrving skilful muſicians. Ho can 
TEE men well, if he docs — 
them? and how can he know them, if he does not 
converſe with them? I is not converſing with them. 
to ſee them in public, where. nothing is · ſaid on 
either ſide but hat is indifferent, and prepared with 
art. The buſineſs is to ſee them in private, to draw 
our to view all the. ſecret ſprings of their hearts, to 
probe them on all ſides, to ſound them in order to 
diſcover their maxims. But to- form a right judg - 
meat of men, it is neceſſary to begin by knowing 
what they ought to be; it is neceſſary to know: what 
real and ſolid merit is, in order to diſtinguish thoſe 
who have it from thoſe who have it not. Men are 
pong preciſely what merit and virtue are. They 
are. only fair words and indefinite terms in the 
mouths of the. generality of mankind, who take 2 
pride in talking of them eternally. It is 
to have certain principles of juſtice, reaſon, and vir- 
te, to know who are reaſonable and virtuous. It 
is · neceſſary ro-underitand the maxims of a wiſc and 
good government; to know. men who are furnished 
with them, and thoſe who depart from them through 
a falſe ſubtility. In a word, to meaſure. ſeveral bo- 
dies, it is neceſſary. to have a-fixed meaſure; to 

form a judgment of men's minds, it is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to have conſtant principles which may be the 
ſtandard of all our jadgments. It is neceſſary to know. 
preciſcly what is tho. end of: human lifa, and what 
end we ought to propeſc to ourſelves in the. govern- 
ment of men. Now this ſole this efſcntial-end is ne- 
ver to covet power and grandcur for one s own ſake, 
for chis ambitious purſuit would only tend to grati 
4 tyrannical pride; but a man ought to facriſice 
| himſelf to the inſinite toils of government, to make 
men virtuous. and happy: he otherwiſe walks in 
darkneſs. and at random as long as he lives: be 
. Gives like a chip on. the open ſea, that has no — 


2 my 
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that does net conſult the ſtars, nor know any of the 
neighbouring coaſts ; he cannot bur be wrecked, : 

Princes many times, for want of knowing where-! 
in true virtue conſiſts, know not what they ought to- 
look for in men. True virtue has ſomething of 
harshneſs for them; ir _ pry > too 5 = 
too independant; it affrig lours them; 
incline to flattery: From that moment they can no 
longer ſind either ſincerity or virtue; from that mo- 
ment they purſue an empty phantom of vain 6 
which renders them unworthy of the · true, | 
ſoon habiruare themſelves to think that there is no 
true virtue in the world. For the good do indeed 
diſcern the vicked; but the wicked do not diſcem 
the good nor can they believe that there are any. 
Such 1 ſuſpect every: body alike ; they hi 
themſelves, they. shut themſelves up, they are jealout 
on the moſt rrifling occaſions, they in 
and make themſelves dreaded: by- them. 
the light, and dare not a in their natural co- 
jours. Though they would not be known, they 
always are ſo; for the malicious curioſity of their 
ſubjects pries into and gueſſes every thing, but — 4 
themſelves know nobody. The ſelſish crew which 
beſers them, is — to ſee them inacceſſible, 
A king who is inacceſſible to men, is inacceſſible to 


eyes. Such kings pals their lives in a ſavage inhu- 
— 24 — _ — 

im upon, always unav are 
and deſerve to be d. When a. — — 2 


ſides, one is at che mercy 
licious tribe, ho feed upon 
moſt innocent things and | | 
vent the evil rather than to injure, and'who ſot 
their own intereſt play - the- jealouſy and. baſe 
curioſity of a weak and ſuſpicious prince. 


| 
! 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"P 


Get a knowledge therefore, my dear Telemachus, 
a knowledge of men; fift them, make them 
| of one another, try them by little and little; 

liver yourſelf up ro none ; profit by your own cx- 

ence when you have been miſtaken in your judg - 
ment, ( for you will ſometimes be miſtaken) and 
thereby learn not rashly to judge well or ill of any 
man. The wickcd are too deep diſſemblers not to 
* upon the by their diſguiſes; but your 
paſt miſtakes will be uſcful leflons of inſtruction, 
When you find a man of ability and virtue, em- 
ploy him with confidence ; for men of integrity are 
pleaſed to ſee others conſcious of their uprightneſs: 
they prefer eſteem and confidence to riches : but do 
vot ſpoil them by eutruſting them with an unbound- 
ed power. Many a man would have continued vir- 
tuous, who is no longer ſo, becauſe his maſter has 


given him too much wealth and power. A prince, 


who is ſo beloved of the Gods as to find in a whole 


his other ſubjects. 

But is it right, (aid Telemachus, to make uſe of 
ill men when they have talents for bufineſs, as 1 
have often heard it is? One is often, {aid Mentor, 
under a neceſſity to make uſe of them. In a con- 
vulſed and diſordered ſtate one often ſinds unjuſt and 
crafty men who are already in authority ; they are 
pore of important which cannot be taken 

m them; they have inſinuated themſelves into the 
confidence of certain perſons of influence with whom 
one. muſt needs keep well: nay, one muſt keep well 
with the villains themſelves, becauſe are to be 
feared, and have it in their power to throw every 
thing inte confuſion. It is highly neceſſary therefore 
to make uſe of them for a time; bur it is neceſſary, 
alſa to have in view the rendering them by degrees 

Un- 
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unneceſſary. As for a real and intimate 
take care never to repoſe it in them; for they may 


abuſe it, and hold you faſt whether you will or not 


by your ſecrets, a chain harder to be broken than 
any chains of iron. Em them in temporary ne- 


tions, treat them kin r omg 
Rachful to you by their paſſions themſelves, for 


have no other hold of them, but never admit them 


into your ſecret counſels. Always have ſome ſpring 


ready to put them in motion whenever you pleaſe, 


but never give them the key either of your heart or 
your affairs. When kingdom is quiet, ſettled, 


and governed by wile and upright men, on whom 


conſtrained to make uſe of, become uſe 


can depend, the wicked men, whom were 
— Ell by de 
. You muſt not then however ceaſe to treat 


them kindly, for it is never allowable to be un- 


n but at the ſame time 
you treat them kindly, you muſt endeavour to 


t 
malte them virtuous. It is neceſſary to wink . 


tain human frailties in them; but you muſt 

ever by degrees aſſume more authority, and check 
the growth of cvils which they would commit open- 
ly, vere they ſuffered to go on. After all, che do- 
ing good by wicked inſtruments is an evil; and 


though this evil is often inevitable, we mult proceed 


gradually to put an entire ſtop ro it. A wile prince, 
who aims only at good order and juſtice, will in time 
be able to do without corrupt and treacherous men; 
he will find good men enough who have ſufficicar 
abilities to ſerve — ISS - 

But it is not enough to ubjects in a na- 
tion; it is neceſſary to make others ſo. That, an- 
 fwered Telemachus, muſt needs be very difficult. 
Not at all, replied Mentor; your diligence in ſeek - 
ing for able and virtuous men, in order to prefer 
them, excites and ſpurs on all perſons of abilities and 
ſpirit; every one exerts himſelf. How many men 
are there who languish in idleneſs and obſcurity, 
who would become great men, were they fpuncd on 

- . 3s ; ta 


« 
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to induſtry by emulation and hopes of ſucceſs! How, 
many men are there: whom indigence and an — 2 
bility. of riſing by: virtue, attempt to raiſe themſelves. 
by vice ! If therefore. you annex rewards and ho- 
noars to genius and virtue, what numbers of your. 
ſubjects will of themſelves become eminent and vir- 
tuous ! Bur how many will you render fo, by. making 
them riſe ſtep by ſtep from the loweſt 
to the higheſt? you will exerciſe their talents ; you. 
will prove the extent of their genius, and the fince- 
riey of their virtue. The men 2 arri ve at the high 
eſt „will have been trained up under your eyes. 
— — wp You will — followed them — 
ife , and vill form your judgment of * 
actions. | | 
While Mentor was reaſoning thus with Telema- 
chus, they perceived a Pheacian veſſel that had put 
in at a little iſland; which-was deſert, wild, and ſur- 
rounded with frightful rocks. The winds at the ſame. 
time were hushed, the gentle Zephirs themſclves ſeem- 
ed to hold their breath, the ſea vas become as ſmooth. 


were vain; it was neceſſary therefore n 
illand, which was rather a: rock than earth 
to be inhabited by men. In leſs calm 
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are not miſtaken, Vlyſſes was entertained "_— | 
ore 


3 


will at length ſuffer him to ſalute his 


Alcinous's palace, a place where Jupiter is rev 
and hay pitaliry practiſed z bur he is not there now 

8 rr q 
in order to reviſit Ithaca, if the ſed Deities 


Gods 


This ſtranger had hardly ſpoken theſe words in a 
melancholy manner, bur he we into a thick grove 
on the top of a rock, hence he ſtedfaſtly viewed 
che ſea, flying from every one he ſaw, and ſeeming 


uneaſy at not being able to Groans his 2 
Telemackes loaked ſtedfaſtl — him, 2 K 


more he looked the more . 
nished. This ſtranger, ſaid he to Mentor, anſwer- 
ed me like one who does not much attend to hat 
is ſaid to him, and who is oppreſt with grief. I 
piry the unfortunate, fince I have been ſo myſelf, 
and 1 fcel that my heart 4s concerned for this man, 
without knowing why He was not over-civil to 
me, hardly vouchſafing to hear and anſwer me; and 
Log 1 help that his miſeries were at 


| "” Dianne replied with a ſmile, Lo the uſe of the 
evils of life; they ſoften the hearts of princes, and 
make them hs of others. When 

have taſtcd only of the ſweer on on of prof] perity, 
they fancy themſelves Gods; will have moun- 


tains become rg ro e Fang . they eſteem 
mankind as nothing, all narure 25 ſport. 
When they hear of — they know not hat it 
means 3 it is a dream to them; have never (cen 
the diſtance berween good and misfortune a- 
lone can teach them h _ their 
hearts of None into hearts of flech. They find 
that they are men, and — to be tender 
of others who are like them. excites 


ſo much piry, becauſe he nya key this chore 
like you; how much more compaſſion ought you to 
have for the rev of Ithaca, when you hereafter 
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ſce them ſuffer 1 This people, whom the Gods will 
. ——— by pos 
m your 
E 
ſuffer only through the faults of princes, who ought 
to be watchful to prevenc their ſufferings. 
While Mentor ' was ſpeaking thus, Telemachus 
I N 
ome emotion: e thix 
are true, the condition of a king is very un 4 
he is the ſlave of all whom he ſcems to command; 
he is not ſo much bom to command as to ſerve 
them; he owes himſelf entirely to chem; he is bur- 
—_— n 
people, and of every one in z ne m 
accommodate himſelf ro their 1 and cor- 
rect them like a father, that he may render them 
wiſe and happy. The authority which he ſeems to 
have, is not his own; he can do nothing for his 
own glory or pleaſure; his authority is that of the 
e 
le to his ſubjects. Properly (peaking, he is only 
833 the laws, TI. them reign; he 
muſt watch and toil to maintain them; be has the 
leaſt freedom and tranquility of any man in his king- 
dom; he is a flave, who ſacrifices his own repoſe 


cp 
of bis flock, or a father of his family. But 
Fee he is unhappy 
in being obliged to do good to ſuch multitudes 2 
He corrects 
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unhappy ; for he can find no peace in his paſſions 
and vanity. If he is virtuous, he muſt needs taſte 
the pureſt and moſt ſolid of all pleaſures, in toiling 
in the ſervice of virtue, and in the expectation of an 
eternal recompence from the Gods. | 

Telemachus, who had a ſecret uneaſineſs in his 
heart, ſeemed as if he had never underſtood theſe 


maxims, though his mind was well ſtored with them, = 
and he had himſelf taught them to others. A me- 


lancholy humour inſpired him contrary to his real 
ſentiments, with a ſpirit of contradiction and ſubril- 
ty, wy e the truths which Mentor _— 
To theſe arguments Telemachus oppoſed the ingra- 
titude of men. What! ſaid he, take ſo much pains 


to win the affections of men, who will never - 
love you, and to do good — — 
c 


uſe of your beneſits to your prejudic 
— made „ Ve muſt 


men to be ungrateful, and yet we muſt do o 


them: we muſt ſerve them leſs for their own ſakes, 
than for the love of the Gods who command it. The 
good which a man docs is never loſt : if men forger 
it, the Gods remember and reward it. Beſides, if 
the multitude is ungrateful, there are always ſome 
virtuous perſons who are affected with your virtue: 
nay, the multitude itſelf, fickle and capricious as it 
is, never fails ſooner or later to do a ſort of juſtice 
to real virtue. But would you prevent the ingrati- 
rude of men? Do not labour ſolcly ro make them 
powerful, rich, formidable in arms, happy in their 
pleaſures : this glory, this abundance, theſe plea- 


ſures corrupt them; they will only be the more 


offering them a delicious poiſon: But apply yourſelf 


making them good you will hinder them from be- 


| | 3 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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will do good to yourlc 


them; and virtue, if it be real, will for ever at- 
ere 
Thus t s u „ 5 

elf, and vil — * 
fear from the 53 E it any wonder that 
men are ungratefuſ ro princes who never taught chem 
any thing but injuſtice, unbounded ambition, a jea- 
Jouſy of their neighbours, inhumanity, haughtineſs 
and treachery ? The prince should expect norhing 
from them but what he has taught them to do. Bur 
on the wr yes” = if he endeavoured by his own ex- 
ample and authority ro render them virtuous, he 
would find the fruits of his labour in their virtues, 
or at leaſt he would find in his own and in the friend- 
Ship of the Gods, wherewithal to eomfort himſelf 


under all his diſappointments. | 
This — 2 hardly ended, when Telema- 
chus haſtened towards the Phæacians, whoſe shi 
was anchored on the shore. He addreſſed bimſclf 
to an old man amongſt them, and asked him whence 
came, whither they were bound, and if they 
not ſeen Ulyſſes. The old man replied, we 
come from our own iſland, which is that of the Pha 
acians; we are going to Epirus for merchandize 
and Ulyſſes, as ave already been told, came 
into our country but is-departed from it. 
Telemachus immediately added, Who is that me- 
lancholy man who ſeeks the moſt ſolitary places, 


while he waits for the departure of your veſlcl ? He 


is, replied the old man, a ſtranger that is unknown 
to us. But it is ſaid that his name is Cleomenes; 
that he was born in Phrygia; that an oracle foretold 
his mother before his birth that he would he a king, 
provided he did not remain in his own country; a 

that if he did remain there, the wrath of the Gods 
would fall on the Phrygians in a dreadful peſtilence. 


As ſoon as he was born, his parents delivered him 


40 certain mariners, who carried him to the iſland of 
Lesbos, where he was privately brought up at the 
expence of his country, which nn 
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reſt to keep him at a diſtance. He ſoon rall, 
robuſt, handſome, and expert in all exerciſes of the 
body. He even applicd himſelf with taſte and 
genius to the ſciences and the liberal arts ; but he 
was not ſuffered to ſtay in any country. The pre- 
diction concerning him became famous; be was 
preſently known wherever he went, and kings were 


every where afraid that he would wreſt their crowns 


from them. Thus has he been a wanderer from bis 
birth, and can find no part of the world, where he 
may have the liberty to ſettle. He: has often tra- 
velled into nations the molt remote from his owns 
but he hardly arrives in any city before his birth and 
the oracle concerning him are diſcovered. He in 
vain hides himſelf, and chooſes in every place ſome 
obſcure kind of life; his talents for war, letters, 
and the moſt important affairs shine forth, they ſay, 
whether he will or not; there always offers in every 
country ſome unforeſeen occaſion which gets the bet- 
ter of him, and makes him known to the public. 
His merit is the cauſe of his misfortune; it makes 
him feared, and excludes him from all places where 
he attempts to reſide. It is his fate to be every 
where eſteemed, beloved, admired, but expelled 
from all the known countries in the world. He is 


not young, and yet has he not hitherto been able to 


find any coaſt, either of Aſia or Greece, where they 
_ would ſuffer him to live in peace. He ſeems to have 
no ambition, and does not aim at greatneſs; he 
would be very happy, had not the oracle promiſed 
him a crown. He deſpairs of ever ſeeing his coun- 
try again; for he knows that he should carry nothing 
bur moursing and tears into every family. A crown 
itſelf, the cauſe of his ſufferings, ſeems not deſirable 
to him; he purſues it contrary to his own inclina- 
tions, through a. (ad fatality, from kingdom to king- 
dom, and it ſeems to fly before him, in order to 
mock this unhappy man even to his old age. Fatal 


gift of the Gods, which clouds his brighteſt days, 


and cauſes him nothing * at a time when. 


feeble 


. + lo ee 
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feeble man needs nothing but reſt ! He is going, he 
ſays, to Thracc in queſt of ſome ſavage lawleſs peo- 
= whom he __ CS civilize, and govern 

ſome years; which, rhe oracle being ac- 
complished, the moſt flourishing kingdoms will have 
nothing to apprchend from him. deſigns then 


0 retire to ſome village of Caria, where he will de- 


vote himſelf ro agriculrure, of which he is 1 
2 _ =O and ſober man, _ fears 
the G a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and who knows how to live in peace with 
them without eſtreming them. This is What is re- 
Ported of this ſtranger, of vhoſe fortunes you de- 
red me to inform you. ey 

During this converſation, Telemachus was con- 
tinually turning his eyes towards the ſea, which be- 
gan to be in motion. The winds raiſed the waves, 
which beat againſt the rocks, and whitened them 
with their foam. The ſame inſtant the old man ſays 
to Telemachus, I muſt go; my companions cannot 
wait for me. As he ſpeaks theſe words, he runs to the 
Shore; the Phxacians embark, and nothing is heard 


but the confuſed clamours of the mariners, who were 


cr and impatient to be . 
The ſtranger, who . Cleomenes, had 
ſtrayed ſome time up and down the iſland, climbing 
up to the tops of all the rocks, and from thence tak- 
ing a mclancholy ſurvey of the vaſt expanſe of the 
ſea. Telemachus had not loſt fight of him, nor 
ceaſed to watch his ſteps. His heart was moved for 
a virtuous, wandering, unhappy man, who was born 


to perform the greateſt actions, and was made, far 


from his native country, the ſport of rigorous fortune. 
I perhaps, ſaid he to himſelf, may ſee Ithaca again; 


but this Cleomencs can never return to Phrygia. An 


inſtance of a man more unhappy than himſelf alle- 
viated Telemachus's grief. | 
At length this man ſccing the veſſel ready, deſ- 


cended from rhe craggy rocks with as much ſpeed 


6 
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tied his flaxen locks her, flies over the preci- 
pices, when he nts the ſtags and wild boars 
with his arrows. And now this unknown perſon is 
on board the ship, which cleaves the bainy wave, 
and flies from the land. | 

He a ſecret impreffion of ſorrow is made on 
Telemachus's heart; he gricves withour knowin 
hy; tears trickle from his eyes, and nothing is ſo. 
pleaſant to him as to weep. At the ſame time he ſees 
all the Salentine mariners on the shore, lying faſt a- 
ſlcep on the graſs; they were tired and quite ſpent 3 
gentle fleep bad inſinuated itſelf into their limbs, and 
all the humid poppies of the night had been shed 
them, by Mincryz's power, in the middle of 2 
Telemachus is ſurprized to ſee this univerſal drowſi - 
neſs of the Salentines, while the Phæacians had been 
ſo watchful and diligent to improve a favourable 
wind; but he is more intent on viewing the Phæaci- 
an ship, which was ready to diſappear in the midſt 
of the waves, than to go and awake the Salentines. 
Amazement and ſecret anguish faſten his eyes on the 
departed bark, of which ke now ſces nothing bur rhe 
fails, which look a little white in the azure waves; 
he docs not even hear Mentor who ſpeaks to him; 
he is quite beſide himſelf, and tranſported like the 
prieſteſſes of Bacchus, when they hold the Thyrſus 
in theit hands, and make the banks of Hebrus and 
the mountains of Rhodope and Iſmarus fing with 
their frantic howlings. 

At length be recovers a little from this kind of in- 
chantment, and tears again begin to ſtream from his 
eyes. W on Mentor ſays to him : I am nor 
ſurpriſed, — ar Telemachus, to ſee you weep; 
the cauſe of your ſorrow, which is unknown to you, 
is not unknown to Mentor; it is nature that ſpeaks 
and works in you; . 
The ſtranger, who excited ſuch lively emotions in 
you, is * Ulyſſes. What the old Phæacian 
told you of him under the name of Cleomenes. is 
only a fiction, the more 9 

SS - rs. 
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ther's return to his kingdom. He is going dire&l: 
to Ithaca; he is * near the . lengt 

ſees that ſo long wished for place again. Your eyes 
have ſeen him, as it vas formerly foretold that 

you should, but without knowing him; you will 
quickly ſee him again, and know him, and he will 
kno y you. But at preſent the Gods do not permit 


you to know each other out of Ithaca. His ſoul was 


not leſs moved than yours; he is too wiſe to diſ- 
cover himſelf to any mortal, where he might be ex- 
poſed to the treachery and inſults of the cruel ſuitors 
of Penelope. Ulyſſes, your father, is the wilſcſt of all 
men; his heart is like a deep well; his ſecrets can- 
not be drawn out of it. He loves truth, and never 
ſays any thing that wounds it; but he ſpeaks it only 
when it is neceſſary; wiſdom, like a ſeal, always 
keeps his lips shut againſt all uſeleſs words. How 
was he moved when he ſpoke to you! What violence 
did he do to himſelf, that he might not be known! 
What did he rot ſuffer in ſeeing you! It was that 


which made him ſad and dejected. 


During this ſpeech, Telemachus being greatly 
moved and troubled could not help shedding floods 
of tears, and his ſobbings hindered him a long while 


from making a reply. At length he cried out, Ah! 


my dear Mentor, I felt I know nor what in this 
flra-ger which attracted me to him, and moved all 
my bowels within me. But why, as you knew him, 
did you not tell me that it was Ulyſſes before his de- 
par: ure? Why did you let him go without ſpeaking 
to him, and without ſeeming to know him? Pray 
what myſtery is this? Shall I be wretched for ever? 
Will the angry Gods punish me with thirſt like Tan- 
talus, whom a deluſive ſtream derides by its flight from 
his greedy lips. O Ulyſſes! Ulyſſes! art thou gone 
for ever? Perhaps I shall never ſee him more: Per- 
haps Penclope's lovers may cauſe him to fall into the 
ſnares which they laid for me! Had I vent with 
him, I should at leaſt have died with him. O Ulyſſes! 
Ulyſſes! if ſtorms do not throw you on the rocks 


* 


* 
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again, ( for I have every thing to apprehend from 
_ adverſe fortune) I tremble bf an your arrival at 
Ithaca you should meet as dreadful a fate as Aga» 
memnon did at Mycenæ. But why, my dear Men- 
tor, did you envy me my happineſs! I had now 
embraced him, I had now been with him in the 

of Ithaca, we had been fighting to vanquish all our 
enemies! | f 

Mentor replied with a ſmile, See, my dear Tele- 

machus, the temper of mankind. You are now in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, becauſe you have ſeen your father 
without knowing him ; and yer what would you 
not have given yeſterday to have been aſſured that 
he was not dead? To day you are aſſured of it by 
your own eyes, and this 1 which ought ro 
overwhelm you with joy, fills you with 
Thus does the ſickly ſoul of morrals eſteem ad no- 
thing what is moſt deſired, as ſoon as it poſſeſſes it, 
and is ingenious in tormenting itſelf with d to 
what it E not yet poſſeſs. ' It is to exerciſe 
paricnce that the Gods keep you thus in ſuſpence. 
You look upon this as loſt time, but know that it is 
the moſt uſeful of your whole life; for it exerciſes 
you in a virtue which is the moſt neceſſary in thoſe 
who are to command. It is neceſſary to be patient, 
in order to become maſter of one's ſelf and others. 
Impatience, which ſeems ſtrength and vigour of ſoul, 
is nothing but weakneſs and an inability of bearing 
pain. He that cannot wait and ſuffer, is like a man 


who cannot keep a ſecret; they both want a firm. 


neſs of ſoul to contain themſelves, like a charioteer 
in a race whoſe hand is nor ſtrong enough, when 
it TR pd way ww fi es: they no _ 
r e reins, lown a ice, 
- fceble driver, with whom they Ky 24s is 
dashed in pieces by his fall. So an impatient man 
is hurried by his fierce and unconquerable defires in- 
to an abyſs of miſeries. The greater his power is, 
the more fatal to himſclf is his impatience. He waits 
for nothing, he does not allow himſelf time to weigh 


- 
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any thing, he breaks through all things to grati 
f himſelf ** tears off the branches to x. bo the fruit 
| before it is ripe; he breaks down the doors rather 
; than ſtay till they are opened to him; he will needs 
reap when the wiſe husband-man ſows ; every thin 
which he does in a hurry and out of ſeaſon is ill- 
| done, and cannot laſt longer than his fickle deſires. 
| - Such are the mad „ of man who thinks he 
\ can do _ thing, who gives himfelf up to his im- 
| petuous defires, and abuſes his power. It is to teach 
you to be patient, my dear Telemachus, that the 
Gods do fo much exerciſe your patience, and ſeem 
to mock you in the vagrant like wv erein they always 
keep you in doubt. The good which you has 
Shows itſelf to you, and flies away like an empty 
drcam, which a man's awaking cauſes to yanish, to 
teach you that the very things which you think you 
hold faſt in your hands may ſlip away tn an inſtant. 
The viſeſt leſſons of Ulyſſes will not be ſo uſeful to 
you as his long abſence, and the hardships you ſuffer 
in queſt of him. | 
Mentor afterwards reſolved to ꝓut Tclemachus's 
paticnce to a laſt and yet ſeverer trial. The moment 
the youth was running to urge the mariners to haſten 
their departure, Mentor ſtopped him on a fudden, and 
engage bim to offer a great (ſacrifice to Minerva on 
the shore. Telemachus readily executes what Mentor 
deſires. Two altars of turf are erected, the incenſe 
ſmokes, and the blood of the victims ſtreams around. 
Telemachus ſends up tender ſighs to heaven, and ac- 
knowledges the powerful protection of the Goddeſs. 
As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, he followed Men- 


tot into the 1 paths of a neighbouring grove, 
7 


where he fi perceived that the face of his 
friend aſſumed a new f The wrinkles of his brow 
_ diſappear, as shades vanish when Aurora with her 
roſy m_ opens the gates of the caſt, and cnflames 
all the horizon. His hollow and ſevere eyes are 
changed into eyes of a celeſtial azure, and filled with 
a divine fare. — .; 


teas, * | * 


tit with his wings. 


— 
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Noble and majeſtic features, rempered with ſweetneſs 
and grace, preſent themſelves to the dazzled eyes of 

Telemachus. He ſees a woman's viſage with a com- 
plection more beautiful than a tender flower juſt un- 
folded to the ſun ; rhe whiteneſs of the Lilly is there 
blended with the crimſon of the opening roſe. Eter- 
nal yourh blooms on her face, with a plain unaf- 
feted majeſty. An ambroſial odour is diffuled from 
ker flowing treſſes. Her veſtments gliſter like the 
lively colours wich which the riſing ſun paints the 
dusky vaulrs of heaven, and gilds the clouds. The 
Goddeſs does not touch the earth with her feet, bur 
glides with caſc — the air, as a bird cleaves 
85 r puiſſant _ 23 
lrtering ſpear, t terrify the moſt warlike 
Dies ur, >. 7 ; nay; Mars himſelf would tremble 
at it. Her voice is ſweet and mild, but ſtrong and in- 
finuaring ; all her words are darts of fire, which pp 
the very ſoul of Telemachus, and make him feel a 
pleaſing kind of pain. On her helmet is ſeen the oli» 
| tary bird of Athens, and on her breaſt glitters the 
formidable Agis. By theſe marks Telemachus 
knows Minerva. | : | 
O Goddeſs! ſaid he, it is you yourſelf then who 
bave deigned to conduct the ſon of Ulyſſes for rhe 
ſake of his father! — He would have proceeded, but 
his voice failed him, and his _ vainly endea voured 
to expreſs rhe thoughts which impetuouſſy rushed 
from the bottom of his heart. The preſence of the 
Goddeſs overpowered him, and he was like a man 
Who is ſo much oppreſt in a dream as to loſe his 
breath, and who by the painful agitations of his lips 

cannot form a fingle word. I 

Ar length Minerva ſpoke theſe words: Son of 
Ulyſles, me for the laſt time. I have never in- 
ſtructed any mortal with ſo much care as you; I have 
led you by the hand through shi ks, unknown 
— bloody wars, _ all evils ey in can 
try the heatt of man. I have shewn you by ſtriking 


Your 


—— 
— 
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Your faults have not been leſs uſcful to you than your 
misfortunes :.: For where is. the man that can govern 
wiſcly, if he has never ſuffered, and. never proſited 
by the. ſufferings into which his faulrs have -plunged 
him? You like your father have filled the earth and 
the ſeas with your diſaſtrous adventures. Go, you 
are now worthy to tread in his ſteps. You have but 
a short and eaſy paſſage to Ithaca, where he is this 
moment arrived; aſſiſt him in fight, obcy him like 


the meaneſt of his ſubjects, and be an example to 
| _ others., He will give you Antiope for your wifc, and 


vill be happy with her; becauſe ſought for 
— leſs than for wiſdom and vie. When you 
come to reign, place all your glory in renewing the 
golden age ; hear every body; believe a few ; be 
ſure not to rcly too much on yourſelf ; be afraid of 
being deceived, but never be afraid to let others (ce 


chat you hae been deceived ; love your people, and 


uſe all means of winning their love. Feat is neceſſa - 


ty when love is wanting ; but like the moſt violent 


and dangerous medicines, it should always be uſed 


with reluctance. Always conſider at a diſtance all 


conſequences of what you deſign to undertake 3 be 
— to foreſee the moſt terrible evils, and know 
chat true courage conſiſts in facing and deſpiſing 
dangers when they become neceſſary. He that will 

not · look upon them, has not courage h to bear 
the ſight of them with tranquillity 3 he who ſurvey s 
them all, who avoids all thoſe which may be avoid- 


ed, and who calmly encounters the reſt, he alone is 


viſe and 8 "ny 2 yy and ex- 
travagance; ce your glory in ſimplicity; let yor 

virtues and — deeds 22 — of — 
perſon and palace; let them be the guards which 
ſurround you, and let every body learn of you wherein 
true honour conſiſts. Never forget that kings do not 
reign for their own glory, but for the of their 


| poo The good which they do, deſcends to the 


cſt ages; the evil which they do, multiplies from 


/ 
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One bad reign is often the cauſe of ages of calamity. 
Be — . 4 upon your guard 5 
humour, an enemy which you will carry every where 
with you as long as you live, which will intrude into 
your counſels, and berray you if liſten to her. 
Humour makes a man loſe the moſt important oppor- 
tunities; she gives him the deſires and averſions of a 
child to the prejudice of his greareſt concernments 3 
She cauſes his moſt weighty affairs to be decided by the 
molt rrifling reaſons ; she obſcures his. talents, ſes 
his courage, and renders him unequal, weak, mean, 
and inſupportable. Be jealous of this enemy. And, 
O Telemachus, fear the Gods; this fear is — 


eſt treaſure of the human heart; it comes a 


wiſdom. juſtice, peace, joy, ry ous, real 


liberty, delightfulabundance, and 5e 


ram rag r re 
— ” 8 6 0 2 5 £ 


I leave you, O fon of Ulyſſes: byr my wildom | 


Shall never leave you, 8 you ave always (cafi- 
ble that you can do not 


in Egypt and at Salentum, only to accuſtom you 0 


live without me, as children are weaned when it is 


time to take their milk from them, and to give them 


more ſubſtantial aliments. 


ing without it. It is time for 
you to learn to go alone. I was ſeparated from y 


As ſoon as the Goddeſs had ended this ſpeech, e . 


ſprung up into the air, and involved herſelf in a gold 
and azure cloud, in which she diſappeared. Telema- 
chus sighing, amazed and * threw himſelf 
proſtrate an the earth, and li 
Bon He afterwards went and waked his compa- 
nions, departed, arrived at Ithaca, and found his 
father in the houſe of the faithful Eumæus. | 


End of the Twenty-fourth and laſt Books 
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up his hands to 
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